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Tur second volume of the Lives of the 
most eminent Literary and Scientific 
Men of Great Britain, contained in 
the Cabinet Cyclopadia, is devoted to 


biographical and critical sketches of 


our dramatists, from the time imme- 
diately prior to Shakespeare to the 
middle of the seventeenth century. 
The greater names are those of Shake- 
speare himself, Ben Jonson, Beaumont 
and Fletcher, and Massinger. Besides 
these we have Marlow, Ford, Webster, 
Heywood, and some dozen others. 

As the Cabinet Cyclopedia is in some 
sort a periodical, it is not, perhaps, fair 
to treat its several volumes as regular 
books, written at the leisure of their 
authors. Much of our magazine matter 
must of necessity be tossed off in haste, 
and without due consideration. The 
public requires us to go on at too great 
a pace to allow us to look too carefully 
about ; and the same indulgence which 
we claim for ourselves, we should be 
ready to accord to others. We, there- 
fore, do not wish to turn with stern- 
eyed criticism on the toils of the au- 
thors congregated under the banner of 
Dr. Lardner, or of his rivals or com- 
panions in Cyclopedia making; but 
we must, on the other hand, say that 
the general system is not useful or 
ornamental to the character of our 
literature. 

One prominent distinction between 
the species of work in which we are 
engaged — the Magazine — and the 
Cyclopedia is, that in many of our 
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most remarkable features we ought to 
be temporary, whereas the other de- 
cidedly ought not. As the newspaper 
is devoted principally to the events of 
the day, so the magazine should be 
principally devoted to the events of the 
month. The newspaper writer, even 
by the very name of his trade, is bound 
to supply news. He is the post, the 
chronicle, the courier, the intelligencer, 
the Mercury, and so forth. This was 
the original idea, and such were the 
original names. As journals multiplied, 
it was necessary that new titles should 
be chosen; but they are all more or 
less indicative of the intention to sup- 
ply current facts or opinions—to re- 
present the feelings of the ¢imes, to act 
as a standard for a party, to embody 
the familiar sentiments of John Bull, &c. 
Hence it is part of their compact that 
whatis going forward should be the main 
object of their lucubrations. They are 
bound to tell what is reported of Carlos 
or Christina, without any minute in- 
quiry as to the correctness of the 
report. It is said—and therefore they 
should say it. The dishonesty of a 
journal consists much less in being too 
profuse in the dissemination of ru- 
mours, than too ready to reject all 
notice of them. Due caution should 
be used, and fair warning given to 
readers as to the source whence they 
were derived ; and there is nothing 
wrong in endeavouring by such argu- 
ments as those which will always be 
supplied by party, to suit them to 
0a 
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party purposes. Fabrication and lying 
are infamous in all cases—still more 
infamous when connected with pur- 
poses of Stock Exchange swindling 
and robbery —we shall be well under- 
stood, without even hinting a name; 
but as a newspaper editor cannot be 
an infallible judge of all events, or an 
omniscient spectator of what is going 
forward all over the earth, it is his duty, 
or at least his task, to give what comes 
before him in a fair manner, accom- 
panied by such comments as his talents 
or means of information can supply. As 
for the tinge of political colouring they 
receive at his hands, the public may be 
safely left to guard themselves against 
that; and he knows that he has upon 
him the jealous eyes and tongues of his 
competitors, to pry into and to expose 
any serious aberration in this parti- 
cular. 

Even the more studied part of his 
toils, his leading articles, are in most 
cases written in a haste far surpassing 
that of any other literary composition. 
The hands so engaged must of neces- 
sity be few, otherwise the confusion 
would be inextricable; and to those 
few hands the shortest possible space 
of time can be afforded. The excel- 


lence of the execution of these rapid 
labours, in so many instances, is one of 


the greatest of literary wonders. But 
we are not about to enter on the dis- 
cussion of such subjects at present. It 
is sufficient for our purpose to make 
what is, indeed, the obvious remark, 
that much that is erroneous in fact and 
assertion—much that is hurried in 
manner and composition—-much that 
is crude and ill-digested in conception 
and opinion—must of necessity enter 
into the columns of the best-managed 
newspaper. We must add that he is 
a fool who thinks that it can be other- 
wise —or that any thing better, or, in- 
deed, so good, could be obtained by a 
system of organisation materially difier- 
ent from that which is adopted by a 
well-managed London paper. 

In the case of magazines, we cer- 
tainly have more time before us than 
the time-pressed journalist ; yet still the 
chief farrago libelli must be quicquid 
agunt homines—- agunt, observe, is the 
present tense—what is actually going 
on around us. Politics ought not ex- 
actly to form our staple commodity ; 
but how in England, or any other free 
country, can people profess to give liv- 
ing sketches of the hopes and fears, 
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the passions and aspirations, which 
stir society, the interests created or 
endangered by such feelings, or the 
measures which are ultimately based 
upon them, without reference to po- 
lities? There may be periodical col- 
lections of nouvellettes, or essays, or 
criticisms, or drolleries, or verses, good 
or bad as ‘the chance may be, but they 
do not fall under the definition of what 
is generally considered to be ¢he ma- 
gazine. At all events, the readers of 
Recina cannot accuse us of any ne- 
glect of this department, or of want 
of zeal in filling to the best of our 
ability. 

We are distinguished in other re- 
spects from a newspaper, by devoting 
more space to literature of all kinds. 
In fact, as what is commonly called 
news—not political essay-writing, for 
that is a different thing— is excluded 
from the magazine ; so is literary mat- 
ter, except in the very shape of intelli- 
gence —i. e, news-~excluded from the 
newspaper. We occasionally, though 
not often, see a good critique on a 
book in a daily journal ; but, in general, 
we may say without offence to our 
brethren of the broadsheet, that the re- 
views with which they supply us belong 
to neither more nor less than the fami- 
liar and long-discovered tribe of puffs. 
Notices of party pamphlets abound ; but 
these pamphlets are themselves but frag- 
ments of newspapers— being mostly of 
the nature of stupid leading articles, bad 
imitations, produced by the dull la- 
bour of weeks, of what is done daily 
with the speed of letter-writing. But 
this devotion of ours to literature does 
not render us the less ephemeral in our 
ordinary moods. It is in a manner in- 
cumbent upon us to pay an attention, 
more or less marked, to the productions 
of the season, and, alas! what can be 
more transient? Nine out of ten of the 
works which annually engage our cri- 
tical pens perish, if not with the bril- 
liancy, yet with the rapidity, of the 


ry 


Sorealis race, 
That flit ere you can point their p slace.” 


They die and make no sign. It would 
be an amusing, though to “ popular 
authors” a most melancholy task, to 
tumble over the Literary Gazette, and 
to inquire into the present state and 
condition of the works so good- 
naturedly criticised during its extended 
career, every year teeming with works 
of the greatest brilliancy, ‘and authors 
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of most superhuman talent, now safely 
deposited in the tomb of all the Ca- 
pulets — 


‘‘ Their labours over, and their names 
unsung.” 


Be it for ever remarked, that we are 
not about to maintain an argument so 
suicidal as that we magaziners never 
produce any thing worthy of remem- 
brance beyond the passing hour. Jus- 
tice, as well as modesty, requires us to 
say, that in this very Magazine of our 
own, the ninety-fifth Number of which 
is now engaging the attention of the 
gentle reader (we shall not meddle 
with any other periodical work), articles 
have appeared distinguished for wisdom 
and wit, for beauty and brightness, for 
grace and genius—articles calculated 
to captivate the understanding, to dazzle 
the imagination, to enlighten the mind, 
to soften the heart, to rouse the soul, 
to shake the side, to dim the eye, to 
agitate the spleen, to tickle the liver, 
io rouse, into tumult, or to soothe into 
repose, every joint and sinew of the 
body, and every organ and function of 
the mind — articles, in a word, deserv- 
ing of eternal fame, and destined to last 


“ As long as water flows, and tall trees 
bloom.” 


All this is true, and universally ac- 
knowledged ; but it does not affect the 
main body of our argument, viz. that 
the grand army of magazines must be 
composed of light troops, flanked, no 
doubt, and supported by forces of a 
heavier description. The same, in their 
degree, is to be said of newspapers. 
To drop metaphors altogether, in nei- 
ther class of publication is their effect 
produced by single articles, or single 
Numbers, or even by a great many of 
both, but by a constant exhibition of 
power. Shew that you possess that, 
and it is of little consequence that you 
are occasionally careless, generally 
hasty, frequently mistaken, and always 
unequal. 

When it comes to the justum vo- 
lumen, the case is different. ‘There is 
then no necessity for haste. A man 
should choose his subject, and take as 
much time as is necessary for the due 
completion of his task. In the upper 
classes of composition, a Thucydides 


will proclaim it to be his intention to 
produce a xraue ss as—a Milton will 
he “ long choosing and beginning late,” 
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before he launches an epic destined 
to immortality. What the fire of 
* fervid genius, heaven-descended,” 
can perform, is known with certainty 
only to such genius itself; but we may 
be sure that if Dryden wrote his ode 
on Cecilia’s Day at a single sitting, 
and if Shakespeare composed his plays, 
as tradition relates, with the utmost ra- 
pidity, the materials of the ode had 
been long stored up in the mind, and 
ready for the long-practised hand of 
the professional poet—and that a per- 
fect knowledge of stage business, and a 
thorough intimacy with his subject, so 
far as he deemed it necessary, was at- 
tained by the dramatist before either be- 
gan his work. But leaving those loftier 
regions, we well know that Fielding 
took a long time for the preparation of 
Tom Jones; and that what must be 
always considered as the first in merit, 
as well as in date, of the Waverley 
novels — the first three or four, espe- 
cially the very first — Waverley itself, 
were not submitted to the public until 
after long consideration, and the ex- 
penditure of much thought and labour. 
Fielding made no “ series,” but Scott, 
unfortunately, did; and, from the time 
that the Waverley novels assumed the 
character of a periodical, they rapidly 
deteriorated. The vast profit and po- 
pularity which they brought with them 
were too great to be resisted. Sir 
Walter himself complains of the lot 
of Dryden — 


“ And Dryden, in immortal strain, 
Had raised the Table Round again. 
But that a ribbald King and Court 
Bade him toil on to make them sport.” 


What the court of Charles imposed 
upon Glorious John, public favour 
imposed upon his biographer. He 
worked for the sport of all readers of 
the English tongue, and it is no wonder 
that he broke down at last. As for 
his imitators, it is matter of little con- 
sequence what became of them. Half- 
a-score of them made what is called 
“a good hit,” at the commencement 
of their course; and, on the strength 
of that ominous event, went on writing 
away, year after year, until they sunk 
to sleep, as Bentley and Colburn well 
know. Of these, however, it is a waste 
of words to speak; they laboured in 
their vocation as booksellers’ hacks, 
and the booksellers paid them at the 
fair hack price — generally, indeed, 
beyond it—as long as the work was 
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in them. When that was exhausted, 
they were carted off, as a matter of 
course, to the knackers; and their em- 
ployers went to the hack-market for a 
new supply. 

These gentlemen only pretended to 
amuse, and their sins are venial. Peace 
be to their carrion! But it is a real 
injury to our literature when the slap- 
dash spirit of periodicalism comes into 
Cyclopexdias. We have reared among us 
a class of men who sit down to toss off 
history, biography, philosophy, in all 
their branches and subdivisions, with 
as much ease and assurance as if they 
were only called upon to announce 
that “the Dutch mail of the 15th has 
arrived, but brings no intelligence of 
any moment.” Not that among the 
contributors to Dr. Lardner’s Cyclo- 
pedia we do not find the highest and 
most eminent names of our contempo- 
rary literature, or that, sometimes, a 
well-written and. well-digested volume 
has not appeared ; but, as in that most 
hapless of all species of publications, 
the Annuals, so in these Cyclopzdias, 
the most eminent men seem bent on 
shewing how badly they can write. 
Names of the highest character will 
be found scattered, profusely enough, 
through the weary series of the Souvenir, 
for example ; but out of that hot-pressed 
and hard-pressed lump is it possible 
to squeeze a readable volume, or a 
dozen papers which any of the authors 
would admit into a collection of his 
works? Certainly not. Dr. Lardner 
can boast of having, among his histo- 
rical contributors, Sir Walter Scott, 
Thomas Moore, and Sir James Mac- 
intosh ; but the question we are bound 
to ask is, With what kind of histories 
have they supplied us? Sir Walter, 
pressed by a thousand cares and anxic- 
ties, wrote with the rapidity ofa steam- 
engine, and did nothing more than re- 
peat, generally in the most careless style, 
what he had said overand again in other 
places in the most graceful. The facts 
of Scotch history are few, and he had 
told them often and often before. In his 
speculations and disquisitions on these 
facts, he added nothing to our previous 
stock—nothing, indeed, to what he had 
already written. His Tules ofa Grand- 
father are as useful as a compendium 
of history, and far more agreeable to 
read. Had a serious history of Scot- 
land been undertaken in his prime of 
intellect, it might have been worthy of 
his proudest reputation. At the time 
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he was tempted to undertake it, he 
performed it like task-work, just as 
he contributed tales equally destitute 
of value to another annual of the 
same period —the Keepsake ; and the 
History of Scotland, in the Cabinet 
Cyclopedia, holds the same rank among 
works of history as Aunt Margaret's 
Mirror does among those of fiction, 
The English history, by Mackintosh, 
was another hasty work. Sir James 
himself, always an over-estimated man, 
was spurred to begin, and undertook 
his business without having digested 
any plan. The writing of the book — 
the death of Edward the Second, for 
example — is, sometimes, positively 
comic. Who is concluding the work, we 
forget; but he evidently knew nothing 
of his subject until necessity compelled 
him to take the business (for business 
it was) in hand. Moore, of course, 
had always been thinking of Irish af- 
fairs; and it will be readily admitted 
that he brings a due quantity of dili- 
gence to his undertaking: but the vi- 
sions of the poet sadly hamper the 
historian. Who that remembers the 
original and long-retained popularity 
of the Melodies —the glowing and 
glittering description of the glories of 
Erin of old —could have anticipated 
that the minstrel-boy was to be at last 
the prosing senior! What a droll 
commentary on the Me/odies could be 
extracted from the history? The one, 
rich and rare with gems; the other, 
squalid and vulgar in raggedness. 
Here, grace and splendour; there, bar- 
barism and beggary. Radiant in verse, 
filthy in prose, soaring in song, in 
history grovelling,— Ireland cuts the 
strangest figure possible in the hands 
of Mr. Moore. We are reminded of 
the fairy story of the midwife, who saw 
every thing gorgeous and magnificent 
in the apartment into which she had 
been introduced, until she touched her 
eye with the ointment given her to 
anoint the child; and then she dis- 
covered that she was in a straw-littered 
barn. Such an ointment has a study 
of history applied to the eyes of Mr. 
Moore. All that is worth reading in 
Irish history, until the coming of the 
English, could be written in three 
pages ; and the poor bard, in order to 
swell out his book to the paying pro- 
,portions, is obliged — deserting his 
native soil of tradition, ballad, legend, 
tale, and song, and leaving the land 
of marvel and romange — to bury him 
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self in dusty discussions on philological 
antiquities or archwological specula- 
tions, fit for the veriest vermin that 
ever wrote himself down an A.S.S.; 
and to pore over lives of saints, annals 
of monkeries, records of forged mi- 
racles, tomes of forgotten homily - 
mongers, and other such respectable 
authorities, with a zeal worthy of a 
barefoot friar or a Kerry schoolmaster, 
and a piety at least equal to that of a 
Mother Cole. Slight must have been 
the idea Mr. Moore entertained of the 
precise nature of the task he had under- 
taken. It had, no doubt, floated mistily 
before his eyes, like the shadowy land 
of O’Bresile in his national traditions ; 
and he would have willingly left it in 
its vapoury state, decking it as a 
Fata Morgana with the gleaming hues 
of his song, until the worldly touch of 
pounds, shillings, and pence dispelled 
the vapour, and forced him to put on 
his spectacles to look for land in an- 
other direction. 

These are the greatest names Dr. 
Lardner has obtained; and few in 
their own departments (making a due 
abatement for the over-puffing of 
Macintosh) could be found greater : 
and yet, what have they done? Left 
to themselves, they would never have 
thought of such task-work; but their 
names were wanted, and their names 
accordingly they gave, and scarcely 
any thing else. Scott’s history is a 
careless retracing of his former works ; 
Macintosh’s, a hasty gathering of inac- 
curate conversational opinions ; Moore’s, 
an ostentatious display of delving in- 
dustry, got up for the nonce. It would 
be unjust — indeed, ridiculous —to say 
that there is nothing of value in these 
books ; for such men cannot write even 
drudgery without leaving impress of 
thought and talent: but, taking them 
as a whole, historical literature has ob- 
tained no addition from the works of 
the best writers of the Cabinet Cyclo- 
padi. 

As for the others, some of the scien- 
tific works, especially Dr. Lardner’s 
own, are said to be executed in a 
manner wortby of praise. We do not 
pretend to offer any opinion upon 
them, further than to say-—- what Dr. 
Lardner himself will, we believe, not 
contradict — that what are called 
popular works on science, are calcu- 
lated only to fill ignorant readers with 
self-conceit. Those who have studied 
in the true paths of learning know — 
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we again appeal to Dr. Lardner -- that 
there is no royal road to geometry, or 
to any other science worthy of the 
name. Compendiums, essays, fashion- 
able lectures, and so forth, only teach 
people to be contented with knowing 
results, and that most imperfectly, 
without knowing the means by which 
those results have been arrived at: i.e. 
they teach quackery, and not philo- 
sophy. 

But to leave this subject, which 
would lead us into too wide a space, 
and for the proper discussion of which 
nothing is more probable than that 
we are most imperfectly prepared, the 
other portions of the Cyclopedia were 
in general executed with all the sloven- 
liness of haste, and all the confident 
presumption of ignorance. Take a 
case which may, or may not, have oc- 
curred. Order a history of British 
statesmen, for instance. Bang! would 
go the man who received the order, 
with all the rapidity of cab or foot, 
according to the state of finances, to 
the British Museum, and there seek 
for the recondite volumes of Clarendon, 
or Rushworth, or other authors to him 
before unknown. Ile certainly would 
have read Hume, and thought it, of 
course, philosophical to despise him. 
Fine, therefore, it ought to be, out of 
sources hitherto unsuspected, such as 
those we have just mentioned, to turn 
the sceptic cavalier the wrong way. 
Black, says Hume; white, says the 
Cabinet: white, says Hume ; black, 
says the Cabinet. Joseph is not the 
only Hume for the black-and-white 
game. And, as Hume is tlie sole his- 
torian of whom the Cabineteer ever 
heard, contradicting him is the prime 
wisdom. As for the slightest notions 
of the principles of general govern- 
ment—of universal history per se, or of 
universal history as developed in its 
particular application to the particular 
period given to his superintendence — 
of the remote reasons which produced 
the jarring interests of the times — of 
what Horace calls the “ belli causas ” 
— the writer would not know a word. 
Ile could never have dreamt of them. 
Goldsmith, no doubt, he would have 
read ; and also studied much in the 
article department of magazine and 
review. Grand supeller/ And, with 
this in his satchel, he would set out on 
a quest of adventures in the Museum ; 
by means of which, in a few weeks, 
finished might be, to order, a history of 
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British statesmen. It would be a won- 
der ifthe erudition of this work were not 
on a par with its writing, and that the 
mares’-nests of its discovery were am- 
ply suited by the flea-bittenness of its 
style. And yet, perhaps, one might 
wish, that the statesmen of the days of 
the civil wars were committed to the 
hands of men who had known some- 
thing about them before they had been 
sO committed; but that “ one,” who- 
soever he may be, would, if he had 
any sense, have reflected, that no hurt 
could accrue to the statesmen in ques- 
tion from the stupidity or ignorance of 
their biographer ; and that it would be 
a pity to deprive a poor fellow of his 
wages because he was ignorant of the 
history, and but trivially acquainted 
with the language, of England. 

Yet, charitable as is this suggestion, 
we must recur to our original position 
—that this making the omnia scibilia 
matters of monthly discussion, and 
this introducing of the flippancy of 
off-hand writing into the weightier and 
more serious business of literature, is 
calculated to degrade both writers and 
readers. We anticipate an objection 
——that it would not be possible to de- 
grade such writers as these to whom 
we have been just now hypothetically 
alluding. True: but they would be 
kept to their own proper vocation — 
to the stone-breaking of the press, 
without a chance of being allowed to 
aspire to any thing more dignified. 
It is absolutely disgusting to have re- 
heated cabbage served up to us, with 
all the pretension of turtle or venison ; 
and, without further culinary allusions, 
to find a set of men—respectable, no 
doubt, enough in their own position — 
exalting themselves to a rank superior 
to that of the gentleman who chroni- 
cles the exploits of the dog Billy, or 
the fiddler Paganini. 

The work before us* is neither better 
nor worse than the great majority of 
its predecessors. It is, however, the 
most decidedly book-making of any 
we have yet noticed. The preface, 
written in a peculiar style of puppyism, 
admits this. 


« Another circumstance may strike the 
reader,—that in both the volumes the 
extracts are copious. ‘They are, indeed, 
more copious than we intended,— more 
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so by far than we shall admit in the sub- 
sequent volumes. It must, however, be 
observed, that, in the former volumes, 
three-fourths of the extracts taken were 
not from printed books, but from MSS., 
some of great rarity ; and that, though in 
the present volume they are chiefly from 
books, those sources ure too numerous 
and expensive to be accessible to any 
other than the persevering student who 
has time and wealth at his command, 
Even to him, however, the former vo- 
lume contains much that is novel; and 
if the present be in this respect less va- 
luable, it has the merit, at least, of con- 
centrating the rays of light which are 
scattered throughout the horizon of our 
early drama. These, it may be said, are 
pearls which any reader may find. So 
he may, if he have the leisure, the in- 
dustry, the perseverance to seek for them. 
But he who has the greatest share of these 
advantages will often be discouraged in 
the search, He may dig many long days 
before he discovers any thing worth the 
trouble of picking up. Our ancient drama 
is, indeed, a rich mine; but the dross 
outweighs the ore, in the proportion of 
at least a thousand to one. ‘To drop me- 
taphor, not one reader in a thousand 
could, without the help of such epitomes 
us the present, know any thing of our 
ancient literature, especially of our dra- 
matic literature. 

“We have only to add, that the Lives 
in these two volumes are not the produc- 
tion of the same pen.” 


Whether they are or are not the 
production of the same pen, they ap- 
pear to be the production of the same 
scissars : for such wholesale extracting 
we never before recollect. ‘ The ex- 
tracts,” says the brazen-faced address, 
“are chiefly from books.” Chiefly, 
indeed! For chiefly, read wholly. But, 
it seems, they come from sources wiich 
are “too numerous and expensive to 
be accessible to any other than the 
persevering student, who has time and 
wealth at his command.” 

Wealth !!!—Wealth !!!—Wealth!!! 
Where was the wealth of the illustrious 
author who penned this magnificent 
and purse-proud passage? One would 
think it was the Duke of Devonshire 
in disguise; whereas, we venture to 
say, the Duke of Devonshire’s butler 
has more wealth — wealth! we pause 
upon the word: it is a grand word — 
than this millionnaire, who, from the 
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abundance of his ample library, deigns 
to bestow some crumbs upon his poorer 
brethren. 

What is meant by the book having 
the merit of concentrating the rays of 
light which are scattered throughout 
the horizon of our early drama--which 
rays of light are pearls, that every 
reader can find—-is beyond us. We 
are plain people, and do not pretend 
to understand fine writing. This we 
do understand, that what is written 
in the dancing-master sentences which 
follow is either sheer ignorance or 
sheer dishonesty. To put it in the 
manner of the schoolmen : — 

Ob. The pearls which are rays of 
light scattered through the horizon of 
our early drama any reader may find. 

Sol. So he may, if he have 

1. The leisure, 
2. The industry, 
3. The perseverance, 
to find them. 

Res. But he who has the greatest 
share of these advantages will often be 
discouraged in the search. 

The man who reasons so logically as 
this is none of your paltry ob-and- 
sollers who are laughed at in Hudibras. 


The illustration which follows is worthy 


of the logic. ‘“ He,” the unhappy 
reader, already set at a very different 
kind of work,—* he may dig many long 
days before he discovers any thing worth 
picking up.” 

Dr. Lardner, you are a man of sci- 
ence, with an alphabet of letters to 
your tail; what do you think of this ? 
Is this a discovery worthy of being 
written in letters of gold, and graved 
upon columns of alabaster, or of being 
printed in long primer in the volumes 
of any of the learned societies, the 
initials of which so formidably swell 
your addition? We admit that the 
proposition is true; but the expecta- 
tion was unreasonable. The things 
sought are,—1. Rays of light scattered 
through the horizon. Now, for these 
you might, indeed, dig deep before 
you came near them. [See several 
writers on optics]. Or, 2. Pearls 
Which any reader (diver, we suppose) 
may find. And how, in the name of 
all the oysters that were ever opened, 
from the Persian Gulf to the hundreds 
of Drury, is digging, unless with an 
oyster-knife,and that does not dig very 
deep, to come at pearls? Dr. Lard- 
ner, it is dangerous to allow your peo- 
ple to play with edge-tools ; we do not 
mean oyster-knives, but metaphors. 
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With the address, then, we drop 
metaphors; and we talk quite plainly 
when we say, that all this pedantry 
and gabbling is dishonest. There is 
not a line in the book which is not de- 
rived from the commonest and most 
ordinary resources,—not a line that 
could not be supplied from the small- 
est circulating library,— not a line that 
has not been printed over and over 
again. The references with which we 
perpetually meet are especially dis- 
honest. ‘Take the first two, for ex- 
ample. The first dramatist quoted is 
Richard Edwards, on the mention of 
whose name we have the following 
note :— 


“To avoid the necessity of perpetu- 
ally citing authorities, we may observe, 
that the materials for the life and writ- 
ings of Richard Edwards are derived 
from Wood, Athene Oxonienses, by Bliss ; 
from Dodsley’s Old Plays (last edition), 
vol. i.; from Baker, Biographia Dra- 
matica ; from Payne Collier, History of 
Dramatic Poetry ; from the Paradise of 
Dainty Devices (by Brydges, edit. 1810) ; 
from Campbell, Specimens of English 
Poetry ; and a few other new pieces of 
less moment.” 


There is not a word in the notice of 
Edwards which is not to be found in 
Payne Collyer. All the other names, 
Antony Wood, &c., are merely sur- 
plusage. 

Again, when Greene is to be noticed, 
we have a similar parade of reading :— 


“¢ For the following account of Greene, 
we are indebted to Wood’s Athene Oxoni- 
enses, by Bliss ; to several instruments 
in Malone’s Shakespeare, by Boswell ; to 
three of Greene’s prose tracts; to Col- 
lier’s History of the Stage and Dramatic 
Poetry; to Baker’s Biographia Dra- 
matica; to some notices in Dodsley’s 
Old Plays, last edition ; to Campbell’s 
Specimens of British Poets; to Dyce's 
recent edition of Greene’s Works, &c.” 


Not a line but what is in Collier. So 
of Marlowe, Lyly, &c. Nothing is 
added to the last compendium. Now, 
as Payne Collier’s books are to be 
purchased for a few shillings, it does 
not require any enormous wealth to be 
possessed of what occupies the first 
seventy-three pages of this volume of 
the Cabinet. Nay, even, if we were to 
add Dodsley’s Old Plays, Dyce’s edi- 
tions of Greene, Peele, and Marlowe 
(editions which require the notice of a 
critical eye), and two or three other 
works of the easiest access, and a price 
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fast approaching in some instances to 
their value as waste paper, it would not 
be too much for any ordinary purse to 
overcome the cost; and as for the lei- 
sure demanded by our easy-chaired 
scribe, the whole material might be 
read over ina couple of days. 

The fifty-eight following pages relate 
to that unknown and _hard-to-be- 
discovered poet, Shakespeare. The 
memoir commences by the usual 
trash, about his not being noticed till 
the eighteenth century. Why, what do 
these foolish people mean? He was 
noticed by Elizabeth, one of the great- 
est— James, one of the most learned, 
of sovereigns. He was the closet com- 
panion of Charles I.; he is eulogised 
by Ben Jonson and by Milton. [lis 
plays passed under the hands of Dave- 
nant and Dryden; who, altering them 
for the worse, acknowledged their su- 
perior merit. Te had four folio edi- 
tions in sixty years, during a dozen of 
which stage-playing was forbidden. No 
actor pretending to eminence was sup- 
posed to have passed his ordeal —from 
Lowin and Burbage through Major 
Mohun to Betterton—unless he had 
succeeded in some of the “ topping 
parts” of Shakespeare. He made what 
at any time would have been consi- 
dered a respectable, but what in his 
days might be looked upon to be a 
large, fortune : he lived a favourite with 
all the wits, and an associate with 
many of the nobles of the time; and 
yet he was not noticed. If it be in- 
tended to say that the spirit of prying 
gossip into private life was not as much 
afloat in his time as it was afterwards, 
the assertion is true; but to say that at 
any period after Shakespeare had writ- 
ten his great works he did not attract 
the utmost reverence, is to talk non- 
sense. The parallel is equally good. 


« And is not the case of Milton him- 
self nearly parallel? Until the number 
of the Spectator in which Addison at- 
tracted public attention to his works ap- 
peared, he might, indeed, be mentioned, 
but he was little read, and little prized. 
The causes of this neglect are obvious. 
The great body of readers are incapable 
of comprehending a master,” &c. &c. 

Ilow glorious it is to be able to write 
philosophically and finely! Ile might 
as well have said they were incapable 
of comprehending a jackass. Addi- 
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son’s shallow criticisms in the Spectator 
(they are almost all wrong) bad nothing 
to do with attracting public attention in 
any sense to Milton. They might 
have attracted, as they were intended 
to do, public attention to the edition of 
Jacob Tonson; but at that time Para- 
dise Lost had not been more than forty- 
four years published, and it had gone 
through three folio, one quarto, and 
four octavo editions ;* had had the rare 
compliment, besides, paid to it, of being 
published with notes [by P. IL, i.e., 
Patrick Hume}, less than thirty years 
after its first date; had been translated 
into German—a strange matter in those 
times; and into Latin, by Gulielmus 
Hlogeus. Such, however, is the stuff 
which the herd of critics keep braying 
down to one another age after age. 

There is nothing in the notice of 
Shakespeare which has not been printed 
a thousand times. The remarks on his 
plays are taken from the most ordinary 
sources, and the writer has scarcely a 
perception of the true genius of the 
poet, or the real tendency of his plots 
and characters. There is something 
infinitely laughable in the critiques on 
the plays. 

1. “The Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
A very poor drama.” 

2. * The Comedy of Errors is more 
unworthy of his genius than even the 
Two Gentlemen of Verona.” 

3. * Love’s Labour Lost has many 
imperfect metres [Heaven help you!}, 
many rhyming verses, little vigour in 
the dialogue ; but some little discrimin- 
ation in the characters.” 

4. The Merchant of Venice. “ Mon- 
strously improbable as is the incident 
in question, this drama wili always be 
read with pleasure.” [How nice! as 
Grimaldi used to say. | 

5. Midsummer Night's Drean. 
“ Nothing that has since appeared ap- 
proximates to it except the Manfred of 
Byron.” [As how, Master Shallow ? 
Where are Theseus and Bottom, Obe- 
ron and Puck, Hermia and Helena, 
Titania and Thisbe, in Manfred? 
Manfred is a story turning upon in- 
sinuated incest, darkened with gloom, 
horror, and moody rant; the scene 
placed amid snowy promontories, far 
from the haunts of men. Midsummer 
Night’s Dream is gay, joyous,—bright- 


ened by all that can gladden life and 


_™ The edition of 1688 was published under the patronage of Lord Somers and 
Bishop Atterbury ; and to it is prefixed a list of more than five hundred subscribers, 
among whom are all the most distinguished characters of that period. 
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inspire mirth, in city or glade, among 
noble knights or lowly clowns, amid the 
chivalrous huntsmen or the fairy tenants 
of the forest. ‘ Nothing that has since 
appeared approximates to it, except the 
Tom Thunb of Fielding,” would be as 
wise a sentence. | 

6. “ The Taming of a Shrew is su- 
perior to the older drama ;” to prove 
which follow eight pages of extract al- 
ready printed in Malone. Oh! the 
wealth of our author ! 

The other plays are briefly dismissed 
with extracts from the ordinary notes, 
as to the sources whence their plots or 
incidents are supposed to be derived ; 
and the whole is wound up by the fol- 
lowing cool observation. “ From the 
preceding observations it is evident, 
that for all his plots Shakespeare was 
indebted to other sources.” This may 
be true; but it was rendered evident 
by observations written before the sa- 
gacious author of * the preceding ob- 
servations” was born. 

We have complaints against “ the 
ignorance or disregard [how good it is 
to leave a choice] of chronology, geo- 
graphy, the manners, institutions, and 
opinions of nations. He commits, in 
all these respects, enormous blunders. 
Ilector quoting Aristotle—a_ ship 
wrecked on the coast of Bohemia—the 
gods invoked by a Chiristian—are 
among the more venial.” 

It is well that they are so; and it is 
well, also, that we should be treated to 
rewarks so conclusive on the abilities 
of the critic for understanding the 
thing criticised. He has, however, it 
appears, used due diligence in study ; 
for, in order to prove the immorality of 
“this celebrated man,” he informs us 
that ‘ whoever has looked into the ori- 
ginal editions of his dramas will be 
disgusted with the obscenity of his al- 
lusions.” What there is in Hemynge 
and Condell is also in Malone and 
Steevens, or in the last half-crown edi- 
tion; so that this wealthy critic need 
not turn us back to be disgusted on 
the first folios, into which we are pretty 
sure he never looked. As for the 
quartos, he in all probability never 
heard of them. Does he know it was 
ever hinted that those passages which 
excite his disgust might have been in- 
terpolated ? Wordsworth thinks so, 
and so do we ; and, what is more, from 
the peculiar flippancy and ignorant con- 
ceit of the pages in which the remarks 
on Shakespeare’s immoralities and his 
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sonnets occur, we suspect them to be 
interpolations in the Cyclopedia. 

Ben Jonson follows Shakespeare, 
and, as usual, not a new fact or thought. 
His memoir occupies seventy pages, 
almost all quotation. The notice of 
the Alchemist, one of the best-known 
plays in our literature, fills twenty- 
three pages, in nineteen of which the 
author (!) contributes exactly fifty-two 
lines—about half a column of this ma- 
gazine. In the notice of Beaumont 
and Fletcher, Philaster, a play cer- 
tainly not so well known as the Al- 
chemist, but which has often been re- 
vived, and can be purchased on book- 
Stalls for sixpence, fills sixteen pages, 
eleven or twelve of which are mere 
quotation. In the notice of Massinger, 
the Virgin Martyr is allotted twenty- 
four pages, almost all quotation. The 
Renegado is a worse case. We are 
told “ this is a fine performance, and 
we will give a very brief analysis of it.” 
Sixteen pages is the thickness of this 
brief analysis, of which five may be 
contributed by the cyclopedist. Tord 
is treated just in the same way; and, 
as if that was not enough, we have all 
stupid old Doctor Farmer’s stupid 
pamphlet on Shakespeare’s want of 
learning, which has been noted and 
quoted in every edition since the rub- 
bish appeared ; and which, if it were 
ever good for any thing—which, indeed, 
it was not—has been superseded by 
other discoveries as brilliant, and other 
courses of reading as profound and as 
intellectually directed. 

In short, this ninety-third volume of 
Dr. Lardner’s Cyclopedia is one of the 
most useless books ever produced, ex- 
cept so far as it may be considered as a 
perfect specimen of the noble art of 
book-making; and in that, indeed, it 
will be readily admitted to be unsur- 
passed. We are, threatened, it ap- 
pears with more than another volume of 
the dramatic series. 


“« As the period in question, viz., from 
the thirteenth to the seventeenth century, 
is less known to the general reader than 
the subsequent one, viz., from the middle 
of the seventeenth to the nineteenth 
century, we have been much more diffuse 
than we can be hereafter. In the future 
volumes we cannot find space for the 
lives of many dramatists. We will, 
however, connect the parts of the subject 
by such observations on the state of dra- 
matic literature, between the periods in 
which those writers lived, as to leave 
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nothing wanting towards a general know- 
ledge of the English stage, from the 
most distant antiquity to the present 
century. 

“ After perusing the present volume, 
the reader may possibly inquire why we 
have omitted all notice of Shirley, who is 
generally esteemed the last of our great 
dramatists. For this omission we have 
tworeasons. ‘The first is, that in follow- 
ing the stream of time we are not yet de- 
scended to the year in which he died, 
The second is, that we consider him ra- 
ther the first of a new than the last of an 
old race. He is the first link in a chain 
of which Otway and Dryden, and Wych- 
erly and Congreve, are, after him, the 
most important.” 

What sort of a general reader he 
must be to whom Shakespeare, Ben 
Jonson, Massinger, and Beaumont and 
Fletcher, are less known than Wycherly 
—than the plays of Dryden—than Ot- 
way, with the exception of two plays 
(and they are known only as they keep 
the stage,—for we are confident that 
many more general readers have read 
the plays of Ford or Webster than 
Venice Preserved, as originally pub- 
lished),—or even Congreve, who is fast 
gliding into oblivion ; what sort ofa ge- 
neral reader, we repeat, he may be, we 
can form no notion. But if the work is to 
be carried on in the same style, there is 
nothing to hinder its ingenious com- 
piler from giving us a hundred volumes. 
The School for Scandal might be ju- 
diciously reprinted, on the ground of 
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its being inaccessible to persons of less 
wealth than the cyclopedist. The 
parts of the subject might be connected 
by such links as these :— 

“ The following scene, in which the 
hypocrisy of Joseph is discovered, is 
extremely fine.” 

[Then let the scene be extracted 
until Charles enters. | 

‘€ Charles now arrives, and the dé- 
notiment rapidly approaches. What 
heart of sympathy can refuse to feel for 
the situation of Lady Teazle?” 

[Then the scene to the conclusion. | 

“ There is something precipitate, to 
say the least of it, in this unexpected 
repentance of Lady Teazle. That it is 
sincere is evidenced by her interview 
with her injured husband, to whom she 
kneels for pardon, and swears never to 
repeat the crime. He is slow in be- 
lieving her; but, in the end, does par- 
don her.” 

The curious student will observe 
that we have copied the last profound 
observation from the Cab. Cyc., p. 242, 
altering only “ Evadne” into “ Lady 
Teazle.” 

With similar aids and appliances, 
the work may go on for ever. So, 
wishing all success to the iron trade, 
which, by scissars-making contributes 
as much to the march of mind as by 
rail-making it contributes to the march 
of body, we bid the dramatic biogra- 
phers of the Cabinet Cyclopedia adieu 
in the best possible temper. 


PORTRAITS OF SPANISH CARLIST CILIEFS. 


DON SEBASTIAN -—— TIE COUNT OF MADEIRA—GEN. 


DON FRANCISCO 
CABRERA -—- MAJOR-GENERAL DON 
GUIBELALDE— DON PABLO SANZ, 


For some time past the British press 
has been deluged with private cor- 
respondence from the seat of war in 
Spain, the only object of which would 
really seem to be, the rendering more 
obscure and contradictory the course of 
events pretended to be described with 
accuracy. The party feelings and po- 
litical bias of the writers, and of the 
journals in which their lucubrations 
have appeared, have, also, very much 
contributed to the withholding of actual 
faets, and in substituting mere fictions, 
in place of impartial narrative. In no 
instance is this more observable than in 


MERRY— COL. SOROA—CAPT. 
GERONIMO MERINO — DON 


RAIMUNDO PINILEIRO—COL. 
HEROUART—DON RAMON 
BARTOLOME 


the characters assigned to the leading 
chiefs, on either side, in the political 
arena of this “ second war of succes- 
sion,” and in reference to the Carlist 
leaders in particular, whom some pat- 
ties have held up to the world as a 
mere horde of brigands, a miscreaut, 
rapacious, and cruel set ; while, on 
the other hand, the hired scribe of a 
particular journal, claiming exclusive 
intelligence upon these subjects, has 
invested the same men with a reputa- 
tion equally undeserved, and thrown a 
web of romance over the plainest and 
most matter-of-fact doings. The writer 
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of the present paper, having but re- 
cently quitted the northern provinces 
of Spain, familiar with every circum- 
stance connected with the early struggle 
of the Basques, and progress of the 
Carlist arms, has, in the course of a 
lengthened sojourn in the centre of 
operations, mingled upon terms of in- 
timacy with the greater portion of the 
wild chiefs and compatriots of Zumale- 
carreguy ; and, noticing the utterly ab- 
surd statements, which from time to 
time have appeared in reference to this 
subject, has thrown together, in as suc- 
cinct a form as possible, from notes 
taken at different epochs, and from per- 
sonal observation, a brief biographical 
notice of the most remarkable persons 
who have figured, or who are now 
playing a part, on the royalist side. , 

The sketch may be considered as 
having one merit,— it may not be 
written in the florid style of Spanish 
romance, but it can be depended upon 
as a true statement, emanating from 
sources untinctured by personal pre- 
dilection, ,or dubious from _ political 
prejudice ; and, without dwelling fur- 
ther in the way of fatiguing, introduc- 
tory remark, the facts collected upon 
the subject are placed before the reader, 
under the head of “ Sketches of Carlist 
Chiefs.” 

DON SEBASTIAN. 


{mmediately after the relief of Bilboa, 
Villa Real, at that time commander-in- 
chief of the army of Charles V., felt 
his position so dangerous that he 
was induced to send in his resignation. 
Many were the surmises as to who 
would be his successor,—envy and jea- 
lousy co-operating to render the ap- 
pointnent far from pleasant. To si- 
lence these, and put an effectual stop 
to party feeling, his majesty, with much 
policy, nominated the infante, Don Se- 
bastian, his nephew. The appoint- 
ment gave general satisfaction; it was 
acceptable to all: at the same time it 
was greatly feared his royal highness 
had undertaken an office, rendered 
more than ordinarily difficult from the 
eventful circumstances of the period, 
which his youth and supposed igno- 
rance of military tactics would prevent 
him from executing in a satisfactory 
manner. The proof of his not being 
incompetent to the task has already ap- 
peared ; and that he will give further 
test of his ability and talent we have 
hot the slightest doubt. 
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On assuming the command of the 
army, he in a great measure re-organ- 
ised it, and made such other salutary 
amendments as clearly evinced he knew 
what he was about. Unlike the gene- 
rality of his countrymen, he is not op- 
posed by pride to the acknowledgement 
of his own deficiencies; but is willing 
to receive advice, as well as profit by 
it; and when once his plans are formed, 
they are executed with promptness and 
decision. The rapid march and timely 
assistance afforded Guibelalde, on the 
16th of March last, and the splendid 
manner in which he out-generalled Es- 
partero, and subsequently Irribaren, 
when he deemed it prudent to shift the 
scene of operations from the provinces, 
are fresh in the recollection of every 
one. At the head ofa brave and hardy 
race of men, goaded almost to madness 
by the treatment they have experienced, 
enthusiastic in the cause, and devoted 
individually to their commander, there 
can be no hesitation in saying, that, if 
the same line of conduct hitherto 
adopted is persevered in, every favour- 
able anticipation of the result may be 
looked for, and the crown of Spain 
may yet be placed upon the brows of 
Don Carlos, ere many months elapse. 

The degree of relationship between 
his majesty Charles V. and his royal 
highness Don Sebastian Gabriel is as 
follows :— Maria Theresa, princess of 
Beira, daughter of Dom John VI. of 
Portugal, sister of Doms Pedro and 
Miguel, and also of the wife of Don 
Carlos, married the infante Peter, son 
of Prince Gabriel, the uncle of Don 
Carlos. The infante died July 4, 1812, 
leaving an only son, Sebastian Gabriel, 
the subject of our present memoir; 
who is, consequently, first cousin, once 
removed, to Don Carlos, and nephew 
to his late wife. 

Don Sebastian Gabriel, of Bourbon 
and Braganza, was born Nov. 4, 1811. 
He is grand prior of St. John. He was 
married by procuration April 7, and in 
person May 25, 1832, to the Princess 
Maria Amelia, daughter of Francis I., 
king of the Two Sicilies. This lady is 
sister of the (so styled) Queen Regent 
(Christina) of Spain. He is rather 
beneath the middle height ; but, al- 
though a dwarf in stature, a giant in 
valour, integrity, and patriotism. His 
countenance is most intelligent, and 
would be decidedly handsome, but for a 
peculiar cast in the right eye, rendered 
more observable from the lustre and 
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brilliancy of the other; his figure is 
good, evincing great activity, and capa- 
bility of undergoing fatigue; he is a 
bold and good. horseman, and, when 
attended only by his personal staff, his 
movements are so rapid as shortly to 
leave many of them in the rear; his man- 
ners are highly polished, happily blend- 
ing the prince with the gentleman. Le 
is “beloved by his own household ; the 
inference, therefore, is, that his dispo- 
sition is amiable and kind: it may, 
indeed, with truth be said of him, that 
he possesses the suaviter in modo ; it 
is to be hoped he will be equally as 
successful in the fortiter in re. 

Don Sebastian is, notwithstanding, a 
man of fiery temperament, and the im- 
placable foe of the English. To the 
influence which himself and the Bishop 
of Leon possess over the mind of Don 
Carlos, it may be mainly attributed that 
the extreme severity of the Durango de- 
cree has not long ago been mitigated, 
or, probably, rescinded. The king him- 
self, a man of most humane disposi- 
tion, is eager to spare the unnecessary 
effusion of blood; and the known 
opinion of Casa Eguia, Villa Real, and 
others, incline to mercy ; but the prince 
and prelate are inexorable upon the 
point. It is to be hoped, however, 
that as the remnant of the English 
lezion is now distant from the scene of 
operations, and apart from infuriating 
contact, a more Christian-like spirit 
may influence the royal councils, and 
the amiable bias of Don Carlos over- 
come all further opposition to his 
wishes on this head. 


THE COUNT OF MADEIRA, 


A Portuguese nobleman of high de- 
scent and powerful influence, is at- 
tached to the infante’s staff, as aide- 
de-camp. This officer, a peer of Don 
Miguel’s creation, is better known as 
Don Alvaro, who defended the island 
of Madeira, of which he was governor, 
during the whole of the late contest in 
Portugal ; and, faithful to the last, 
refused to surrender his trust, after 
the convention of Evora Monte, until 
he should receive the autograph in- 
structions from his master, the king, 
to that effect. This was obtained ; yet, 
so high in the estimation of all parties 
stood the character of the Count of Ma- 
deira, that the new government of Por- 
tugal offered to retain him in command, 
if he would take the oath ofallegiance : 
this he refused to do, preferring exile to 
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serving the “ usurping faction.” This 
little anecdote is curious, as exhibiting 
the singular devotedness with which 
the friends of Don Miguel clung to the 
sun of his fortunes, even when seem- 
ingly set for eve?,—a practical com- 
mentary upon the every-day vulgar 
slanders with which that unfortunate 
monarch is assailed by the liberal 
press. 

This nobleman is esteemed an of- 
ficer of first-rate talent and ability, 
Ile served in the peninsular war, under 
the immortal Wellington, as major in 
the 11th and 23d regiments of the 
line in the Portuguese army; from 
whence he was transferred to the staff of 
an English general officer. His pro- 
fessional qualifications have been dis- 
tinguished by several orders and deco- 
rations ; these, coupled with his gentle 
and amiable manners, so deservedly 
gained him the unqualified approba- 
tion of his immediate chief, that on his 
death-bed he presented him with his 
sword, which the count now wears as 
an honourable testimony of the estima- 
tion in which he was held by a British 
soldier. 

Ile took a prominent part in the re- 
volution at Oporto, in 1828; from 
thence he embarked for Monte Video, 
as adjutant-general of a Portuguese 
division, which he subsequently com- 
manded. 

The proverbial dislike the Spaniards 
have to any foreigner holding a high 
and independent appointment in their 
army has, unfortunately, operated 
not yet affording the Count of Madeira 
an opportunity of specially signalising 
himself in the cause of Don Carlos; 
as, however, he stands high in the good 
graces of his royal highness the com- 
mander-in-chief, he is, no doubt, 
greatly benefitted by the advice and 
skill of this accomplished ofticer. 

The Count of Madeira is 42 years of 
age, five feet ten or eleven inches in 
height, and his appearance extremely 
prepossessing ; his hair is light, and 
his complexion remarkably fair: in- 
deed, he has little or no appearance 
of the foreigner: many, at first sight, 
would take him for an Englishman. 


GENERAL RAIMUNDO PINILEIRO. 


This extraordinary man, whose long 
life (he has seen nearly eighty years) 
has been one of extreme vicissitude, 
claims a Spanish origin. Ile is an ex- 
tra general officer of Portugal ; formerly 
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governor of the province of the Minho, 
and commanded at Braga, when the 
royalist forces were worsted at Guima- 
rens and Santa Tirco, at the epoch 
when Admiral Napier surprised Car- 
minho, and captured Vianna. 

Retreating to the Trasos Montes 
with the remainder of his forces, he 
effected a re-union with General Santa 
Martha, at Amarante, where an ineffect- 
ual attempt was made to stop the ad- 
vance of the Pedroite columns. 

Becoming involved in the common 
ruin ofall that was honourable in Portu- 
gal, this poor old man was compelled to 
sever himself from his family, and fly to 
England (narrowly escaping assassina- 
tion ere he was under the protection of 
the British flag), from whence he pro- 
ceeded to the camp of Don Carlos. 
Wonderful to relate, he joined the ex- 
pedition of Gomez, and was taken pri- 
soner; but extreme old age pleading 
for him with his captors, he was per- 
mitted to escape, and was able once 
more to reach the provinces. General 
Pinheiro achieved his present grade 
from a very humble sphere,— having, 
while quite a boy, entered the army in 
the capacity of a private soldier. 

He was for a time governor of Fort 
St. Julian, at the mouth of the Tagus, 
and was distinguished for the humanity 
with which he tempered the duties of 
his painful charge,— Fort St. Julian 
being the prison of political offenders, 
in the reign of Don Miguel. 

General Pinheiro exhibits the re- 
mains of a fine soldierlike man. He 
is upwards of six feet, and continues 
to carry himself perfectly upright ; his 
manners are peculiarly mild and ami- 
able; he is a great favourite with the 
fair sex, to whom he is invariably 
attentive and polite. 


COLONEL DON FRANCISCO MERRY, 


Like one or two others, “a dis- 
tinguished officer by courtesy,” is of 
English parentage, the son of one of 
the mercantile firm of Cadiz of that 
name. Having been fixed upon as the 
travelling companion of Don Sebastian 
to Spain, and the contrabandista who 
was to smuggle the prince through 
France, he successfully executed his 
charge, and has since heen retained 
about the prince’s person, officiating as 
chamberlain. 

This officer is the general medium of 
communication between his royal high- 
wess and such Englishmen as have 
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from time to time taken service under 
the banner of Spanish legitimacy. A 
humorous particularity about Colonel 
Merry is, that he is singularly annoyed 
at all times, if addressed as an English- 
man,— preferring to be thought a 
Spaniard ; but a most confirmed John 
Bull cast of countenance sadly dis- 
turbs his equanimity in this respect: 
his whole appearance, indeed, with his 
droll little stomach, proclaim him ata 
glance to be one ofa nation “ whose 
merchants are princes.” Verily, his en- 
tire look and manner are so thoroughly 
characteristic as to lead to no other 
opinion, than that the Spaniard as well 
as the colonel is alike mere courtesy ; 
and, to use an expressive phrase from 
the tablets of commerce, one equally 
with the other had been adopted in the 
spirit of * a safe speculation.” 

In alluding to the peculiar configura- 
tion of our colonel’s person, we by no 
means wish it to be inferred that he is 
of the circumference of Falstaff, though 
his likeness to all received portraits of 
this worthy, in another respect, is some- 
what forcible; for to all who have had 
an op portunity of remarking Colonel 
Merry’s strict propriety and prudence 
upon every occasion, it will be readily 
admitted that “ the colours on our pal- 
let” are perfectly in keeping, when we 
portray him as adopting, to the fullest 
extent, the “ Gad’s Hill hero’s” better 
part of valour. 

This brings to our recollection a cir- 
cumstance which occurred during the 
siege of Bilboa, shortly after Espartero 
had been reinforced by the legion ar- 
tillery. A considerable cannonade was 
going on, which a friend of ours was 
anxious to witness ; he had not, how- 
ever, proceeded more than half way up 
the heights, when, to his astonishment, 
he met an acquaintance descending ra- 
pidly. Upon being asked how he 
could possibly leave the spot at such an 
interesting period, he very significantly 
answered, ‘* he had just fallen in with 
a shell, which strongly recommended 
him to return home.” 


COLONEL SOROA. 


The recent desperate defence of Irun 
by a handful of villagers, against the 
combined force of English and Spanish, 
exceeding 8000 men, who were kept 
at bay for two days, has naturally at- 
tracted very great attention to the in- 
trepid chief who so nobly maintained 
his little post. Inieed, Colonel Sorda, 
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although holding a military grade su- 
bordinate to many other distinguished 
leaders, yet, as commandant of the 
line of the Bidassoa, embracing the de- 
fence of Irun and Fuentarabia, would 
claim a niche in our gallery of living 
portraits, even were his claims to per- 
sonal distinction of a less remarkable 
nature than we deem them to be. 

The circumstance above alluded to, 
in creating extraordinary interest, has 
induced the correspondents of the 
Liberal journals, since the event, by 
way of gratifying curiosity, to presenta 
picture of this gallant officer purely of 
their own imagining ; and, in the ab- 
sence of facts to go upon, he has been 
painted in most hideous colours,-—as a 
fierce and relentless savage, instead of 
a brave soldier, an amiable gentleman, 
and humane man. 

Colonel Sorda, a Guipuscoan by 
birth, is of honourable descent, but 
slender patrimony ; and the breaking 
out of the war found him possessing no 
distinction beyond being a leading pro- 
prietor in his native village, cultivating 
his fields, and happy in the affection of 
his family and esteem of his friends. 

The subject of our memoir wes not a 
man, however, likely to be last in the 
path of honour ; and, at the first sound- 
ing of the tocsin by Zumalecarreguy, 
Colonel Sorda joined the standard of 
this loved chief of the Basques. From 
this period his career was encouraging, 
—early remarked by the discerning eye 
of “ the Napoleon of Spain.” For a 
man with the genius to plan, and the 
heart to execute, aught having the im- 
press of danger, Colonel Sorda was 
upon many occasions selected in pre- 
ference to men of a higher grade, to 
head enterprises of more than ordinary 
risk; and his achievements as a Gue- 
rilla partisan are still enthusiastically 
spoken of by the old companions of his 
successful forays; and many a tale yet 
goes round the cottage fireside of hair- 
breadth escapes, dexterous and daring 
feats, performed by “ Sorda.” But it 
is not alone in feats of arms, or chival- 
rous gallantry, that Colonel Sorda is 
remarkable ; the most striking feature 
in the character of this mountain war- 
rior is the almost unexampled hu- 
manity with which the wounded and 
prisoners have always been treated by 
their implacable, but generous, foe. 
Upon one occasion, when victor in a 
hill skirmish, and master of the field of 
action, his men, fatigued with exertion, 
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were leaving the wounded enemy to 
their fate, Colonel Sorda sternly de- 
manded why these poor men (pointing 
to several of his late antagonists, who 
lay helpless on the ground) were not 
taken care of? The response was, 
—“ They are Christinos.” “ Chris- 
tinos !” cried the peasant chief; “ the 
wounded are never Christinos!” Yet 
this is the man whom the legion scribes 
are employed in maligning ; but the 
reason is obvious. They cannot for- 
give Colonel Sorda for having twice 
put to shame their commanding gene- 
ral; for, singular to relate, it was 
Colonel Sorda who defended Fuenta- 
rabia with one piece of moulder- 
ing ordnance, and a garrison of one 
hundred and fifty men, from the tields ; 
when the “ lieutenant-general”’ made 
his first * reconnoisance in force.” Nor 
must we omit a cutting bon-mot of 
Colonel Sorda’s, when the legion first 
came into view, cresting the hills in its 
advance towards Irun :— By my 
faith !” said the sturdy Basque, “ this 
sangré-vendida [blood-selling] general 
takes good care always to march en 


Jorce; why, he must surely intend to 


attack General Harispe as well !” 

When Colonel Evans appeared be- 
fore Irun with the force mentioned, 
this chivalrous peasant, in response to 
the demand of surrender, indignantly 
rejected the proposition,— expressing 
his determination of resistance to the 
death ; and, when the immense su- 
periority of force was pointed out to 
him as resistless, he declared he would 
maintain the barriers against double 
the number. 

A Liberal morning journal, in de- 
scribing the entry into San Sebastian of 
the remnant who escaped the slaughter 
at Irun, alludes to Colonel Sorda as 
‘*a hideous-looking monster; a ruffian, 
with one eye only, and corpulent even 
to deformity.” Now, as regards the 
terrified scribe who furnished this gra- 
phic sketch, we very much doubt if his 
terror permitted him to scan with 
any thing like calmness the linea- 
ments and personal appearance of the 
dreaded chieftain : but, being chained 
and captive, the insignificant crea- 
ture who thus slandered him might, 
perhaps, have taken heart to gaze 
at a distance; and, as the lion was 
prostrate (to steal a_ simile from 
Moore), he ventured to lift up his 
leg, &e. &c. &e., and did all that so 
miserable a cur could do. Colonel 
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Sorda is about forty-five years of age, 
very soldierlike in his appearance, 
rather inclining to be stout, having his 
face slightly disfigured by a severe 
wound on the temple, and loss of an 
eye in action. It may be safely as- 
serted that a more gallant officer and 
high-minded gentleman does not exist 
in the Carlist camp. 


CAPTAIN NEROUART. 


To those who are conversant with 
the history of the war from its com- 
mencement, the difficulties which the 
Carlists had to contend with, from want 
of artillery, appeared at the time almost 
insurmountable. It was at this epoch 
that the energy and varied talents of 
Capt. Herouart were peculiarly valu- 
able. He is a Frenchman, an ex- 
lieutenant of the artillery of the royal 
cuard of Charles X., and was the first 
foreign officer whose services were 
accepted by Zumalecarreguy ; and in 
saying that he held a place high in 
that chieftain’s confidence, until the 
very last, is admitting at once his 
possessing every qualification for a sol- 
dier. Captain Herouart’s services may 
be put in juxta-position with, without 
disparaging, the brilliant achievements 
of any of the existing chiefs of Don 
Carlos. He established a foundry ; 
and, laying an embargo upon all the 
“oudewives’”’ brass and copper kitchen 
utensils throughout the provinces, 
placed, in a brief time, at Zumalecar- 
reguy’s command the first piece of 
ordnance ever used by him against the 
enemy. 

Ile was principally instrumental in 
the various captures on the coast: 
Bermeo, Lequietio, Plencia, &c.; in 
two instances was the first man who 
entered the deadly breach, and has four 
times been wounded in action. It was 
Captain Herouart who, while at Irun, 
at the commencement of the present 
year, suggested the employment of 
red-hot shot at Fuentarabia, in the 
event of attack by the British steamers. 
This was an advance in the art of war 
the Carlists were totally unprepared 
for; but our friend was not to be dis- 
couraged. Ile requested and succeeded 
in obtaining the assistance of a few 
peasants, and set himself at once to 
work to construct a furnace. [lis ma- 
terials were of the most crude descrip- 
tion, but success crowned his efforts ; 
and the wondering little garrison, with 
the governor at their head, repaid his 
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exertions by a hearty cheer upon the 
first successful experiment of this fear- 
ful engine of modern warfare. Captain 
Ilerouart, however, still remains a cap- 
tain —he has never been able to make 
friends. Ofa fiery and hasty tempera- 
ment, he has ill brooked seeing impu- 
dent pretenders thrusting him aside in 
the course for preferment: in the race 
for honours, he defied competition. 

Captain Herouart, although a French- 
man, is little ofan adept at courtly arts 
—is not a cringing respecter of dig- 
nities ;—there are few of the leading 
men with whom he has not, at one 
period or other, contrived to come in 
contact. 

At table one day, the Baron (not 
perceiving Herouart present) asserted 
he had been a colonel in Charles X.’s 
body guard. Captain Herouart,address- 
ing him, said, “* Monsieur, I have the 
honour of knowing every colonel of the 
royal guard, but have not the honour 
of recollecting the Baron .” The 
company were aghast—the baron was 
confused. He was, in fact, a lying 
impostor ; but he was a man in power. 
Upon another occasion, the director- 
general of artillery addressed him, in 
his battery, with an oath. The retort 
was so severe as to cause him to be 
imprisoned in the common gaol for 
some time. 

Upon one occasion, too, pending the 
operations of Bilboa, a dandy Castilian 
aide-de-camp of Count Casa Eguia en- 
tered the same room at a posada where 
Captain Herouart was seated, engaged 
in conversation with an English officer. 
The Castilian commenced, most unfor- 
tunately, an allusion to the circum- 
stances connected with the last anec- 
dote, speaking of the supposed absent 
man in most insulting language. The 
object of his unjust attack, rising from 
his seat, first turning the key in the 
door, addressed the astonished maligner 
in the fiercest manner, drew the pistols 
from his girdle, and demanded satis- 
faction on the instant across the table. 
This being refused, he not only pulled 
the ears of the young gentleman, but 
soundly thrashed and kicked him down 
stairs, to the no small amusement of his 
English companion. 

While a spectator in a billiard-room, 
several employés of the Irun police en- 
tered, continuing the subject of con- 
versation they had been discussing, 
which was certainly not very flattering 
to more than one of their auditors, 
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the topic being the utter worthlessness 
of all the foreigners in the Carlist ranks. 
Captain Herouart fired immediately at 
this insult, seized the principal speaker, 
Don Manuel , one of the police 
cormorants, by the throat, forced him 
to a window, and would have thrown 
him out, but for the opportune inter- 
vention of the “ Beauty of Irun,” the 
daughter of the proprietor of the posada, 
who, rushing into the room, subdued 
all feelings but admiration of her own 
graceful presence ; and having thus 
magically succeeded in terminating 
hostilities, and being a lady of singular 
sensibility, fainted away, and was car- 
ried off. 

Captain Herouart is forty-two years 
of age, six feet high, and possesses 
_ great personal strength. [is manners, 
to those whom he likes, are pleasing 
and gentlemanly. 


DON RAMON CABRERA. 


Amongst the numerous partisans of 


Charles V., perhaps no individual, 
comparatively speaking, has obtained 
greater celebrity than Don Ramon 
Cabrera, from the daring deeds and chi- 
valrous exploits which he has achieved 
in the cause of his sovereign. 

This distinguished personage was in- 
tended for the church, and admitted as 
a student at Saragossa. Ilis fond and 
anxious mother was desirous that he 
should perfect his studies, and enter 
into the vocation of holy orders; but, 
as his ideas were always military, and 
his principles strictly royalist, they 
operated so strongly against the wishes 
of his parent that he never passed be- 
yond deacon’s orders. On the break- 
ing out of the revolution he aban- 
doned his studies, and subsequently 
obtained the rank of lieutenant and 
adjutant of the royalist volunteers. 
Indignant at the proceedings of the 
government in disarming this corps, 
and enforcing other measures which 
he conceived prejudicial to the welfare 
of his country, he resolved to form a 
party to support the cause of Charles V. 


Understanding that the majority of 


the council assembled at Los Arcos 
had come to the decision of appoint- 
ing Zumalecarreguy commander-in- 
chief of the Carlist forces, he presented 
himself to that chief as a candidate for 
distinction. That lamented commander, 
however, with the precaution then ne- 
cesssary, refused to give him a separate 
command, and he consequently re- 
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turned to Aragon ; but nothing daunted, 
as, at the commencement of 1835, we 
find him issuing forth with but a few 
followers. He was at first joined by 
Quilez, whose strength was then equally 
scanty. Their bands, however, rapidly 
increasing, the difficulty of subsisting 
them was so great as to compel them 
to separate, each pursuing the plan 
which seemed most beneficial to the 
object in view. 

Our hero prosecuted the cause with 
extraordinary energy and zeal; and, 
uniting himself with Brigadier-General 
Baron de Ilerve, ere many months had 
elapsed they were at the head of a for- 
midable force, traversing Lower Aragon 
and part of Valencia in utter defiance 
of the queen’s authorities. On the 
death of De Herve, who was taken 
prisoner and shot by the Christinos, 
he succeeded him in the command, 
and was promoted to the rank of 
brigadier-general. 

Although generally successful, and 
keeping the enemies of his sovereign 
in a perpetual state of terror, from his 
rapid movements, they never being 
able to ascertain where the blow might 
fall, he was considered as a generous 
foe, until the murder of his aged mother 
on the 16th February, 1836, whose 
only crime was having given birth to 
him. Such an act of brutal ferocity 
excited unqualified disgust and horror, 
effectually prejudicing that cause which 
the savage perpetrators pretended to 
serve. This atrocious deed inspired 
the son with additional ardour, and 
led to fearful reprisals; which cannot 
be better described than by the inser- 
tion of the following order, dated Val 
de Robles, 20th February, 1836 : 

 Head-quarters of the Com.-General 
of Lower Aragon. 

“ The barbarous and sanguinary Don 
Augustin Nogueras, who calls himself 
commander-general of Lower Aragon, 
has just proclaimed, as an heroic act, 
the atrocious assassination which, at his 
instance, has taken place at Tortosa of 
my innocent and unfortunate mother, 
who, on the morning of the 16th instant, 
was inhumanly shot in the square of the 
Barbican, and the ill treatment of my 
three sisters, although two of them were 
married to national guards of that place, 
all of whom are now imprisoned. 

‘** Filled with horror, but at the same 
time not shaken in my coolness and fixed 
resolution by this melancholy, base, and 
cowardly act, worthy only of men deter- 
mined to bring about the triumph of the 
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cause Which they have embraced by 
deeds of terror, however infamous, 
although thereby ‘plunging the country 
and all its families into grief and 
mourning, and supposing that their 
enlightened conduct will be sufficient 
to ensure the criminal usurpation which 
has occasioned so many victims, I, in the 
exercise of faculties which law and jus- 
tice grant to me, as commander- general 
of this province, in the name of our king 
and lawful lord, Don Carlos V., and in 
conformity with the powers vested in me, 
have resolved as follows: 

“ist. The so-called 
Augustin Nogueras, and all those who 
actually may be serving in the army, 
or holding any office under the govern- 
ment of the queen, called regent, are 
hereby declared traitors to his majesty. 

“2d, All those who, in conformity 
with the preceding declaration, may be 
taken, shall be shot. 

“3d. The wife of Don Manuel Fonti- 
veros, late commandant of Chelva, in the 
kingdom of Valencia, who was arrested 
in order to check the rage of the cruel 
revolutionists, shall forthwith be shot, in 
just retribution for the assassination of 
my innocent mother; as well as three 
ladies more, namely, Cinta Tos, Mari- 
anna Guardia, and Francisca Larguesa, 
in order to avenge the infamous punish- 
ment inflicted upon the worthiest and 
best of mothers. 

“4th, Although my heart is broken, 
and my eyes deluged with tears at the 
moment I dictate this determination, I 
hereby declare, though with pain, that, 
although I highly abhor the atrocities 
which have thrown me into mourning 
and affliction, this sanguinary thirst of 
blood shall be ruthlessly avenged by the 
death of twenty individuals “for every 
victim of such murders as may in future 
be perpetrated.” 


Brigadier Don 


This order was promulgated through- 
out Spain; ignorance of it, therefore, 
could not be pleaded. 

Although the wife of Don Manuel 
de F ontiveros, and the three other fe- 


males mentioned, were sacrificed to 
avenge the murder of his mother, there 
is no evidence to prove that any further 
execution of bis threat upon this occa- 
sion took place. 

And in what way did the husband 
of the first-mentioned lady avenge her 
death ? Not by denouncing Cabrera 

‘as the most fiendish monster that 
ever drew the breath of life,” but by 
stating that she had been assassinated 
by the atrocious des spotism into which 
the country had degenerated, and which 
was maintained by a set of men who, 
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under the mask of patriotism, sought 
for nothing else than the destruction of 
the throne of Isabel LI., as well as that 
of every honourable Liberal. 

On the 26th of the same month, 
only ten days after the murder of his 
mother, we find him addressing a cir- 
cular to the captains-general of Ara- 
gon, Valencia, and Catalonia, as also 
to the governors of Tortosa, Alcojiez, 
Morella, Cantaviega, Castellon de la 
Plaza, and Teruel, informing them of 
his having made many prisoners in 
the glorious battle gained by him on 
the field of Brefiol; that, such being 
the case, it was his intention to send 
them to Ballaster, a town chosen for 
that purpose, and for the erection of 
hospitals for the sick and wounded ; 
in which, also, would be placed all 
wounded prisoners ;— that he had 
thought proper to make this known, 
in order that the spot might be re- 
spected. Should, however, an ap- 
proach within a certain limit (6 leagues) 
be deemed necessary, then he requested 
that previous advice might be given, 
to enable him either to transfer the 
dépot elsewhere, or remain there ac- 
cording to instructions. That, the offer 
emanating solely from benevolent prin- 
ciples, he hoped it would be acceded 
to, and orders accordingly issued to all 
subordinate officers explanatory of the 
arrangement; for, if the limits should 
be exceeded without previous informa- 
tion, all prisoners taken under such 
circumstances should be immediately 
shot. He further states he would act 
in the same manner, in case orders 
were not given, that all prisoners of 
his, whether well or ill, should be re- 
spected, considered, and treated as pri- 
soners of war; reiterating that, should 
any of his men fall victims to the ac- 
customed atrocities perpetrated by the 
Christinos, the instant it was made 
known to him he would order, with- 
out remission, that all the prisoners 
alluded to should be immediately 
shot. 

Ile goes on to say, that the satellites 
of the usurpation had sullied his cha- 
racter, by attributing to him the most 
barbarous inclinations, which were al- 
together foreign to his feelings, and 
were never exercised but as just re- 
prisals;—that the proposition now 
made evinced his real sentiments: 
which were, that he was desirous, as 
far as lay in his power, to civilise the 
war, which bore so rigorous and san- 
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guinary an aspect;— that he should 
endeavour to give every publicity to it, 
in order that those who were deceived 
might be set right; — and that, if he 
should hereafter be forced to execute 
hard, but just reprisals, that he might 
still be considered as second to no one 
in clemency and generosity. Should, 
however, the perfidy of the adverse 
chiefs not permit them to come into 
the terms proposed, then the blood of 
the victims of his justice would rest 
upon their heads. 

Such is the language made use of 
by a man who has been branded with 
the most infamous appellations, who 
has been held up as a monster of in- 
iquity, as a disgrace to human nature ; 
and, be it remembered, this appeal to 
alleviate the horrors of civil war was 
made only ten days after the loss of a 
revered and aged mother, aggravated 
in a tenfold degree by the manner in 
which her days were shortened. Blood 
and vengeance must be alike aliens to 
the disposition of one who thus endea- 
vours to return good for evil. 

To recite all the hair-breadth escapes 
of General Cabrera, or to follow him 
in his hitherto brilliant career, would 
fill volumes; suffice it to say, that, 
notwithstanding the numerous efforts 
to put him down, and the many 
reports of his defeat and death, he 
still scours the country with undi- 
minished ardour and success, creating 
terror and dismay to the government, 
and threatening even the capital of the 
kingdom; from which, by the latest 
accounts, he is even now within a 
short distance. 

Don Ramon Cabrera was born in 
Tortosa, of a good family, but not in 
prosperous circumstances.* Le _ is 
now about thirty years of age, rather 
below the middle size, dark com- 
plexion, black sparkling eyes, with a 
profusion of hair of the same colour: 
he generally dresses very plain, having 
no distinguishing mark as a general 
officer. Although not educated for 
the profession of arms, he yet pos- 
sesses all requisite qualifications for a 
good soldier, being prompt in his mea- 
sures, quick of eye, and ever on the 
move. 

His intimate associates and personal 
acquaintances describe him as pos- 
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sessing great talent, and speak in the 
highest terms of his amiable dispo- 
sition, and his mild and conciliating 
manners. 


MAJOR-GENERAL DON GERONIMO 
MERINO, 


This celebrated man, better known 
as the Curt Merino, was born in 
Old Castile, and is of humble extrac- 
tion. His parents sent him to learn 
Latin at a school in Lenna, but scarcely 
had he made any progress ere they 
recalled him, for the purpose of em- 
ploying him in the charge of a flock 
of sheep which they possessed, and 
which they considered more beneficial 
to the interest of themselves and son. 
The young Geronimo continued in his 
capacity of shepherd until the death of 
the curate of his native village, Vella- 
bias ; when, it being found difficult to 
fill the vacant curacy, he was recom- 
mended to prosecute his studies, and 
render himself fit for the appointment. 
For this purpose, he accordingly souglhit 
the aid of the old rector of Cubasren- 
dias ; under whose care and tutorage, 
at the end of six months’ unwearied 
application, Merino took holy orders. 

An exemplary performance of his 
duties, his benevolence, and sound 
principles, made him justly beloved, 
not only by his own flock, but by all 
the surrounding villages. Amongst 
his other good qualities, a most distin- 
guishing one has ever been a love for 
his country. On its invasion by the 
French, he was peaceably performing 
the duties of village pastor, when a 
body of French dragoons entered his 
dwelling ; took possession of his mules; 
and, on his refusing to perform some 
menial office for them, they first threat- 
ened to shoot him, which they subse- 
quently transmuted to a severe corporal 
punishment. This outrage determined 
his line of conduct; which, probably, 
would not otherwise have been so soon 
decided upon. He immediately fled 
to the mountains, assembled his pa- 
rishioners, and, arming them as far as 
he was able, the vicinity of Burgos 
became the theatre of his exploits. The 
records of these, as a guerilla chief, 
shine so brilliantly in the history of 
the peninsular war, that it would be 
needless to repeat them here ; we sim- 


* Don Antonio Sans, prebendary and professor of Hebrew in the university of 
Tolosa, at present chaplain to his royal highness the Infante Don Sebastian, was 
his tutor. 
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ply remark, that to such an extent were 
they carried, as to inspire the French 
with the greatest dread even of his 
name. 

At the close of the war, the honorary 
rank of colonel was conferred upon 
him ; but, desirous of pursuing his 
clerical profession, he was made a 
canon of the cathedral church of Va- 
lencia. (Quarrelling, however, with the 
chapter, he returned to his old curacy, 
where he happened to be in 1821, 
when the cry against the constitution 
was raised. 

On the death of Ferdinand VILI., 
whose arbitrary act of endeavouring to 
change the succession to the throne 
was the cause of placing his country 
under the control of a parcel of scoun- 
drels, alike the enemies of social order 
and the established religion, the Curé 
Merino was roused once more to fight 
for the institutions of his country and 
his legitimate sovereign. On the 13th 
of October, 1833, fourteen days only 
after Ferdinand’s decease, he took the 
field with a troop of volunteers, pro- 
claiming Charles V.; and his move- 
ment was followed by that of the 
Royalist Volunteers of Burgos, under 
the command of Don José Hilarion. 
Some time after, however, he was com- 
pelled, by the superior forces of Sars- 
field, to disband his troop. 

Subsequently, with General Cue- 
villas, he traversed the country, made 
good his entry into Portugal with him, 
and joined the king, who had accom- 
panied the Princess of Beira thither. 
After being armed with fresh powers, 
they again returned to the scene of 
their old operations, attended by a few, 
but trusty followers only. The daring 
conduct of these two men, in thus 
going to and returning from Portugal, 
hotly pursued by their implacable foes, 
would of itself form au interesting tale ; 
for, notwithstanding a price was set 
upon the head of each, such was the 
loyalty and fidelity of the peasantry, 
that in no one instance were they be- 
trayed. Merino’s adventures, indeed, 
border on romance; and his extra- 
ordinary escapes, when surrounded by 
enemies, are matter of the greatest asto- 
nishment. Through his own vigilance, 
and the invariable fidelity of the Casti- 
lian peasants, he eluded, at the com- 
mencement of the present contest, the 
pursuit of large bodies of troops, who 
had orders to bring him in, alive or 
dead 
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When pressed by a superior force, 
he either withdrew to the mountains 
or dispersed ; and, as soon as the im- 
mediate danger was over, made his 
appearance stronger than ever: the ad- 
vantages over him boasted of by the 
Christinos, usually terminated disas- 
trously to themselves. Badly provided 
with money and arms, he still managed 
to hold his ground, in defiance of 
well-organised and disciplined troops : 
forcibly evincing the adhesion of his 
followers to those principles professed 
by the Royalists for the support of 
their religion and sovereign. 

The subject of our memoir was one 
of the first to impugn the contents of 
the manifesto issued by M. Zea, which, 
after invoking religion and monarchical 
principle, sets forth that his royal mis- 
tress would strictly maintain the form 
and fundamental laws of the monarchy, 
without innovation; and that the best 
form of government for a country was 
that which its inhabitants had been 
accustomed to. 

On the murder of the curate of Tour- 
ajon, a small town of the province of 
Guadalajara, he was one of the most 
active in displaying his indignation of 
the barbarous act, by harassing the 
perpetrators of it. 

Merino joined Zumalecarreguy in 
the Basque provinces, and was of es- 
sential service, until an accident from 
the kick ofa horse deterred him from 
taking so active a part latterly as he 
would otherwise have done. Being 
perfectly recovered, he is on the staff of 
his royal highness the Infante, with 
the grade of major-general. 

Merino never laid claim to any share 
of military knowledge ; he is, however, 
an excellent partisan leader. His po- 
pularity in the two Castiles is un- 
bounded, and there is no man in Spain 
who can raise and retain so large a 
number of peasants with so little ex- 
pense. 

He is plain-spoken, open, generous, 
and fearless; capable of undergoing 
great fatigue; sleeps but little, and 
cares not where. A bed is no luxury 
to him; and as for taking off his 
clothes, he rarely is guilty of such a 
thing. lis wardrobe is confined to 
one suit of clothes; he is, consequently, 
not much encumbered with baggage. 
The usual dress he wears is a ‘‘ Za- 
marra”’ (a jacket, generally made of 
sheepskin, having the fleece dyed black, 
very warm, and well adapted to the 
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cold months in Spain; it is, however, 
oftentimes made of more costly mate- 
rials, according to the means and fancy 
of the wearer), dark pantaloons, and a 
hat with a conical top, with numerous 
little tags, such as is usually worn by 
the Castilian peasant. 

Our curé is little polished in his 
manners, rather abrupt in conversation, 
and, as for the elegancies of life, totally 
unacquainted with them. His moral 
qualities are reproachless, and the fe- 
rocity of conduct attributed to him is 
without foundation, he being naturally 
ofa mild and conciliating disposition ; 
of which his well-known attachment 
to dumb animals is a convincing 
proof. 

No outward appearance of the gene- 
ral designates his rank ; temperance is 
almost proverbial with him; water is 
his only beverage: he does not even 
indulge in that constant practice of his 
countrymen, smoking. 

To sum up the character of this 
good man (for, notwithstanding the 
most infamous reports to the contrary 
are circulated, he is most fully entitled 
to such an appellation), he has never 
personally benefited by the many op- 
portunities he has had of amassing 
property: the greater part of the pro- 
ceeds of his income, both clerical and 
military, have gone to furnish food 
and clothing, &c., to those adherents 
whom he not only commands, but 
fosters as a parent. He is, conse- 
quently, still poor. 

Under such a leader, and with the 
knowledge of the country which he 
possesses, there can be little doubt 
that we shall hear more of this hero’s 
deeds in behalf of that prince whom, 
in his conscience, he firmly believes to 
be the rightful and legitimate heir of 
the throne of Spain. 

Major-general Merino is between 
sixty and seventy years of age, and has 
much the appearance ofan old Spanish 
lavrador ; he is particularly active, and 
the fire in his eye is far from being 
extinguished. 


DON BARTOLOME GUIBELALDE, 


Another of those officers formerly in 
the service of Ferdinand VII., and 
who, on the demise of that monarch, 
joined the standard of Charles V.,, is 
Don Bartolome Guibelalde, formerly 
a colonel in the old Spanish army, 
to which grade he rose by his own 
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merit. He was one of the earliest to 
join the cause of his legitimate sove- 
reign, and was a short time chief of the 
staff to Zumalecarreguy, and by him 
subsequently appointed captain-general 
of Guipuscoa, which he held until 
lately, commanding the lines in front of 
St. Sebastian, having his head-quarters 
at Hernani. Charles V. has not a 
more devoted follower than General 
Guibelalde. No sacrifice is deemed too 
great ; family, fortune, and every earthly 
comfort cease to have their influence 
when opposed to his interest; all are 
relinquished to accomplish the desir- 
able end of placing him upon the 
throne of his ancestors. The dreadful 
wounds he has received; the loss of 
two sons on the 16th of May, 1836, 
when gallantly opposing the legion in 
defence of the Carlist lines, and which 
were forced more by the practice from 
the British steamers than any deter- 
mined conduct of the Anglo-Christinos, 
have tended to increase rather than di- 
minish his ardour. To him is to be at- 
tributed the formation of the line of de- 
fence which ran from the Oriomendi 
hill, in front of St. Sebastian, to Ren- 
teria, and continued to Irun; and the 
constant state of alarm in which St. 
Sebastian was kept from the various 
sorties made by the force under his 
command. 

On our late visit to the provinces, 
and on our introduction to the captain- 
general, we were much struck with his 
appearance and gentlemanly bearing. 
It took place under rather singular cir- 
cumstances, and certainly terminated 
more satisfactorily than we at first ex- 
pected; they were these :—After the 
disastrous relief of Bilboa, having been 
previously attached to a branch of the 
army, we obtained leave to proceed to 
Irun, for the purpose of replenishing 
our wardrobe, which had fallen into the 
hands of the Christinos; we passed 
through Hernani so late in the day, 
that it was thought unnecessary to pay 
our respects to the captain-general. 
Scarcely, however, had we left the 
town half an hour ere we were over- 
taken by a party of military, who had 
been despatched to order us back: re- 
monstrance was useless; a counter- 
march took place, and we were ushered 
into the presence of Guibelalde. Ie at 
first addressed us in rather high terms, 
expressing his astonishment at our 
passing through Hernani without re- 
porting ourselves to him ; stating that 
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he had received intimation of our being 
about to proceed to Irun, and had con- 
sequently been upon the look out for 
us. The lateness of the hour, and the 
wish not to disturb him so unseason- 
ably, were, however, received as an ex- 
cuse ; and we were courteously dis- 
missed, after an expression of regret on 
his part that our journey should have 
been retarded. 

The appearance of this general is 
striking. In person, he is rather in- 
clined to be stout, with that haughty 
carriage so characteristic of the Span- 
iard. His countenance is in many re- 
spects good,—the nose and forehead 
being well formed, the eye full, and the 
mouth small; but there is an expres- 
sien of cold sternness, nay, even ferocity, 
in the “light of the body” militating 
much against the favourable impression 
which his otherwise handsome face 
might have created. 

Ie is a man of the most determined 
character, devotedly attached to the 
cause, and much beloved by the sol- 
diery. Although esteemed one of the 
best generals, he is yet thought rather 
too cautious in the field. From a se- 
vere wound in the head, a small quan- 
tity of wine or spirits renders bim un- 
governable in temper; wo betide the 
unfortunate culprit who comes within 
his grasp at such a moment! When 
not thus excited, his disposition is in- 
clined to mercy ; and it is well known 
he is an advocate for the repeal of the 
Durango decree. 

Don Bartolome Guibelalde was born 
in Lizorza, in the province of Guipus- 
coa, and is about fifty-five years of 
age, and five feet ten in height. His 
wife and daughter (the only remaining 
child) were with him in Hernani. 

There never was a more erroneous 
report propagated, respecting the chiefs 
of the Carlists, than that they all had 
their origin in the present contest ; 
whereas, it must be well known to 
those who will take the trouble to 
make themselves acquainted with its 
history, that many officers who had 
previously held commissions in the 
service, during the lifetime of Ferdi- 
nand VII., and who at his decease 
beheld, with sentiments of disgust, the 
subversion of all which was equitable 
and just, voluntarily embraced the 
cause of the injured prince who is 


now contending for his birthright. Of 


this number is 


Don Pablo Sanz. 


DON PABLO SANZ, 


This gentleman early devoted him- 
self to a military life. In 1821 we 
find him serving in the army, under 
the command of the Baron d’Irolles, 
where he continued until 1823 ; when, 
being promoted to a lieutenancy, he 
was posted to the 3d regiment of in- 
fantry of the line, and subsequently 
served with Zumalecarreguy in the 
second light infantry. Previous to the 
decease of the late king he was, through 
the instigation of Quesada, denounced 
as a Royalist, and, consequently, super- 
seded. He returned to Biscay, the 
place of his nativity ; and when Charles 
the Fifth was proclaimed by Colonel 
Verastégui, he united himself to that 
officer. No sooner was he informed 
of the appointment of his old comrade 
to the high station of commander-in- 
chief, than he lost no time in presenting 
himself; and so much were his ser- 
vices estimated, that in a short time he 
was nominated to the command of the 
6th regiment of Navarre, whose supe- 
rior state of discipline under his guid- 
ance fully evinced his abilities and 
talents to be of the first order, and that 
the discrimination of Zumalecarreguy 
was rightly formed. Don Pablo Sanz 
omitted no opportunity of distinguish- 
ing himself: never backward in the 
field of honour, he was in the battle of 
Armaistegue ; and in that of the Ames- 
coas was hit in the chin by a musket- 
ball, which penetrated through the 
lower jaw, coming out in the back of 
the throat. This singular shot has 
changed the appearance of his face 
altogether, it having been the means of 
contracting the mouth and lower part 
of it, altering the features so much that 
his former acquaintance had difficulty 
in recognising him. It has not dis- 
figured him, however, to the extent 
stated by some—he still being a good- 
looking man. Early in 1835, being 
promoted to a brigadier-general, he 
was prominently employed in the in- 
vestment of Bilboa, commanding a 
division of the army of observation 
which was stationed on the heights, 
between the bridge of Castajanda and 
the city. This bridge, as being one of 
the keys of the position held by the 
Carlists, was of the utmost importance ; 
for, had it been forced, relief to the 
city must inevitably have followed. 
The Christinos, well aware of its im- 
portance, left nothing untried to gain 
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possession of it: but the admirable 
foresight of its defender, and the 
bravery of his men, were not to be 
overcome. On one occasion, Espar- 
tero ordered an overwhelming force 
for the attack, confidently expect- 
ing to carry it; he was, however, 
wofully disappointed, the greater part 
of it being repulsed by one battalion 
only of the second Guipuscoans. 
Chagrined and mortified beyond mea- 
sure at this signal and shameful dis- 
grace, he retreated from the neighbour- 
hood, and weeks elapsed ere he again 
ventured to make his appearance. 

In the ever-memorable exploit of 
Don Carlos, when the road which was 
laid open to him for crossing the Ebro 
(long in contemplation, and which was 
expedited by the knowledge that Espar- 
tero had been induced to transfer his 
force from Bilboa to St. Sebastian) 
had been taken advantage of, General 
Pablo Sanz was entrusted with the 
command of the rear-guard of the 
army. This unexpected movement of 
the king entirely frustrated the plans 
of the Christino generals, then busily 
employed in endeavouring to subju- 
gate the northern provinces, in con- 
junction with the legion under Evans. 
On the intelligence reaching them, all 
other plans were lost sight of, in the 
paramount one of throwing obstacles 
in the way of his progress; all were 
strenuous, where no immediate danger 
presented itself, in the pursuit, and the 
first who obtained sight of the Carlists 
was the viceroy, Irribaren. Much 
might now have been done, had incli- 
nation and ability united ; but, strange 
to say, notwithstanding the immediate 
presence of an enemy, and in his sight 
even, the triumphal entry of Don Carlos 
and the Infante, commander-in-chief, 
took place in Huesca, after a harassing 
and fatiguing march of ten days. 

Tranquillised by the little or no in- 
clination shewn by the Christinos to 
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impede his march hitherto, which the 
numerous defiles and fords made casy, 
theinfante, whenadvantageously posted, 
was not apprehensive of an attack ; the 
main body of his army was, therefore, 
quietly disposed of in the city, whilst 
the rear-guard, under Pablo Sanz, was 
billeted in the suburbs and neighbour- 
ing farm-houses. Irribaren, who was 
sufficiently on the alert, and in the 
vicinity to learn this disposition, and 
well aware that the supremacy of the 
queen in Upper Aragon was of the 
most vital importance, determined to 
attack the latter, in the hope of cutting 
it off from the main body. With this 
intention, on the morning after the king 
had entered Huesca, he put his co- 
lumns in motion, with the powerful aid 
of artillery and cavalry, hoping to effect 
the desired object; and scarcely had 
his vanguard formed, ere the attack 
commenced. Pablo Sanz repulsed it 
with vigour. The infante, however, 
seeing his danger, with that prompti- 
tude which so eminently distinguishes 
him, sent forth such reinforcements as 
enabled him to become the assailant ; 
and these afterwards having been in- 
creased by the junction of Villa Real, 
with two squadrons of horse and some 
battalions of infantry, who took the 
enemy in flank, the defeat of the 
Christinos was conclusive—they leaving 
the general commanding their cavalry, 
and another commanding a division, 
killed on the field, and the viceroy so 
desperately wounded, that he died 
shortly afterwards at Almadovar. 

Don Pablo Sanz is between forty 
and fifty years of age; of a hot and 
hasty temperament, but withal a good 
officer, although by some thought too 
great a disciplinarian. His height is 
of the middling standard ; rather in- 
clining to be thin than otherwise, but 
possessing much strength and activity. 
Le is plain and simple in dress, and in 
manners equally so. 
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The Sacrifice. 


THE SACRIFICE} OR, THE COUNTRY, TOWN, AND THE CONTINENT. 


IN THREE CHAPTERS, 


CHAPTER I. 


On the southern coast of Devonshire, 
within two miles of that fashionable 
wintering-place, Torquay, is seen the 
village of Babbicomb. I have called 
it a village, though the name is hardly 
applicable; for the only houses it con- 
tains are seven or eight in number, 
and those occupied, with the exception 
of an inn, by the families of gentlemen. 
it is, then, a hamlet of villas, or, rather, 
cottages ornées; not placed together, 
but separated by pleasure-grounds and 
gardens, and so nested in wood, and 
hidden by the inequalities of the ground, 
that they are scarcely visible one by the 
other. They are all covered with thatch, 
and the walls so overgrown with ivy 
and other creeping plants, that only the 
tops appear, even from the heights that 
shut in this lovely valley. The spots 
chosen for these abodes are the most 
romantic and picturesque that can well 
be imagined. Some stand immediately 
on the beach, shadowed by thick 
plantations of forest-trees, that grow 
most luxuriantly down to the water's 
edge; others are raised on little plat- 
forms, that seem designed by nature 
for their erection. One is cinctured 
by rocks of the most fantastic forms, 
that overhang as if about to crush it; 
whilst, higher up, another home of 
peace, encircled by a grove of vener- 
able sycamores — the patriarchs of the 
place — looks down from an extensive 
paddock over a deep precipice of wood, 
and commands the whole of the bay of 
Babbicomb. Sheltered from all but the 
easterly winds, the sea is generally calm 
as a lake: even when they rage with 
the greatest fury, which is only for a 
very short period of the year, the sound 
of the waves that break in foam against 
the arch of the bay only makes a 
hoarse murmur. The artist, from the 
variety of points all beautiful, yet differ- 
ing in beauty, finds it difficult to decide 
where to fix his easel. His eye em- 
braces in the long line of winding coast 
those towns that take their name from 
the débouchures of the Teign, the Exe, 
and the Sid; whilst the home-view 
presents within the circumference of 
the ample basin, and its combes, the 
most striking contrasts of form and 
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colour — quarries of marble lying in 
juxtaposition with isolated pyramidical 
rocks of red sandstone; above which 
are seen the green sloping meadows of 
St. Mary Church, the Gothic tower of 
which completes the magic of the 
scene. 

Nothing is more difficult to describe, 
or make intelligible in words, than a 
landscape —I might, indeed, say any 
thing really beautiful, in art or nature. 
It is the mind must fill up the sketch, 
supply the deficiencies of the picture. 

In the cottage I have last mentioned 
lived, at the period when this tale 
begins, a Lady Mandeville and her 
daughter. Lady Mandeville was the 
sister of an earl, and had been left a 
widow when Emily was yet a child. 
Her husband, a younger brother of a 
noble family, had enjoyed a lucrative 
sinecure under the government, and, 
after dissipating her fortune, had left 
her almost without the means of sub- 
sistence. Her connexions on both sides 
were rich; but, though prodigal, some 
of their advice, others of their pity, 
and all of invectives at the imprudence 
of her husband and her own extra- 
vagance, none of them came forward 
with any substantial assistance. 

Her acquaintance—those dear friends 
who had frequented her routs, and 
courted her in the pride of her summer 
days—fell off one by one, and left her 
in the solitude of a lodging, exchanged 
for one of the villas looking into the 
park, to reflect bitterly on the selfish- 
ness, the hollowness, the heartlessness, 
the insincerity of the world of which 
she had made a part, and whose ex- 
ample she had all her life, without any 
compunction, been imitating. It may be 
supposed, that this her new residence 
was not the most agreeable to herself, 
while it was a reproach to her relatives. 
Their houses, it is true, were open to 
her; she was invited by sufferance to 
their family dinners and splendid balls, 
and had occasionally the use of their 
carriages : but the sense of dependance 
grew daily more burdensome, from the 
mode in which these unwilling favours 
were dispensed ; and when familiarity 
with her distress had worn away com- 
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miseration, she at length found herself 
gradually sinking into that nondescript 
and most unfortunate of beings in the 
scale of society, a humble companion. 
It was at this time that one of her 
brothers, a member for a borough, and 
a staunch supporter of the ministry, 
bethought him of the Civil List. [lis 
application was successful, and Lady 
Mandeville obtained the privilege of 
drawing annually four hundred pounds 
for herself and Emily. It was part 
of the family compact, that the pen- 
sioners should immediately retire (the 
greater the distance the better) from 
the metropolis; and, after many a con- 
sultation, Devonshire was chosen for 
their exile. 

I have now explained by what con- 
currence of circumstances it happened 
that these two principal actors in my 
drama found themselves at Babbicomb. 

Lady Mandeville, on her arrival at 
Torquay, had taken an apartment on 
one of those terraces that present a con- 
tinual panorama to the eye. But she 
met at that place none of those families 
who had been in her visiting-list — 
none of those names familiar to her ear. 
She discovered, or fancied she should 
discover, none among its settlers whose 
society it would not be a lowering of 
her grade to cultivate. Living at such 
a distance from the metropolis, they 
had not, by an occasional attrition with 
the London world, rubbed off any of 
the rust of provincialism. Her lan- 
guage and manners would, she thought, 
be misunderstood and misinterpreted. 
They would be strangers to all the 
demi-mots that pass current in a certain 
circle — those phrases and allusions 
which are a mystery to all out ofa par- 
ticular sect or sphere. She} therefore, 
avoided their intercourse ; and, wrap- 
ping herself up in her morgue and 
hauteur, and to avoid the possibility 
of contagion, settled herself at Babbi- 
comb. 

Lady Mandeville, at an age when 
most girls are still under the care of a 
governess, was prematurely formed in 
the serrechaude of fashion; and her 
health, naturally delicate, had heen 
still more enfeebled by the dissipations 
of her after-life. Out of London, she 
might, therefore, be considered an 
exotic; and did not look as though 
she had sufficient vigour of constitution 
to become acclimated under any other 
sky. She had, indeed, occasionally 
visited the seats of some of her wealthy 
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relatives; but they had carried with 
them the town into the country, and 
made it only a continuation of the 
same carnival. She loved flowers, it 
is true; but they must be of the rarest 
and most expensive novelties : such as 
the botanical treasures of Chelsea and 
the Regent’s Park supplied. Gardens 
she loved ; but the parterres must be 
laid out in the trimmest French order : 
the beds disposed with the nicest care, 
and the colours varied so as to make 
one mosaic. She loved perfumes ; but 
they must be of the most exquisite and 
costly kinds. She loved music, and 
sang and played with great feeling and 
the nicest ear; but it must be the 
music of Rossini. In short, she had 
acquired a fastidiousness of taste that 
qualified her for none of the occupa- 
tions, the amusements, and pleasures 
of common life. As to the country — 
or nature in the abstract, or its details 
—it had, as may be supposed, no 
charms for Lady Mandeville. That 
she should find the grove, therefore, a 
desert, is not wonderful ; nor that she 
continually sighed for those scenes 
which distance and hopelessness ren- 
dered still dearer, and for that circle 
of which she had once been the ad- 
miration and the ornament. 

Yet had she one object to relieve 
her solitude, to employ her thoughts, 
and almost to make her forget the 
world from which she had been torn: 
it was her daughter. 

I shall pass over her years of child- 
hood, when I remember her 


*« A little elf, 


Dancing, singing, to itself,” 


and introduce you to Emily as she 
was at sixteen. We are not going to 
describe a Venus, as she rose from the 
salt ooze of the sea. No, the beauty 
of Emily was of the soul. It was that 
which lit her blue eye, with its long 
silken lashes. It was that which ani- 
mated her usually pale cheek, rather 
long than of a perfect oval. That it 
was which made the smile playing 
about her mouth almost angelic ; which 
rendered her every movement and ges- 
ture a grace. Emily, if you will have 
her portrait, was a blunde—so blonde, 
that the fairest beside her seemed al- 
most a brunette: yet had she none of 
the fudeness so common to such & 
complexion. It reflected like a mirros 
her emotions, however profound ; he: 
ideas, liowever secret: 
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It was to be feared, that, at a more 
advanced age, she would inherit from 
her mother that temperament — that 
excess of imagination, which had em- 
bittered her life—that sensibility which, 
as it is the greatest of blessings when 
well regulated, might become the most 
dangerous of gifts amid the shoals and 
shallows of the world. But, at the 
time of which I was speaking, she was 
the child of nature; and she adored it 
almost with the affection she felt for 
her mother. Babbicomb was to her 
the happy valley of Rasselas; but, 
unlike him, it comprehended all her 
hopes and dreams: she wished for no 
world beyond its limits. The flowers 
which she had planted, the birds she 
had reared—every thing about her was 
associated with some recollection of 
her childhood. The shrubberies which 
her mother had formed had grown up 
with her, and become a part and por- 
tion of herself —the life of her life. 

Lady Mandeville, well remarking 
how artificial had been her own educa- 
tion, and the unkindness and severity 
with which the innocent sallies of her 
young spirits had heen repressed — 
adopted a dmmetrically opposite sys- 
tem with Emily. It may be said that 
she had never shed a tear: she was, 
indeed, the personification of joy, and 
made all happy that she looked upon. 
How beautiful was that wild flower! 
How lovely that child of sixteen, run- 
ning wild among the walks and woods 
of that enchanted land, bounding like 
a fawn with elastic step, her loose locks 
playing in the winds! 

Gifted with talents that rendered 
their cultivation a pleasure instead of 
a labour, Emily was thus early mistress 
of Italian and French, and soon rivalled 
her mother in her knowledge of music. 
But she had one advantage which few 
women possess: to these accomplish- 
ments were superadded other and more 
solid acquirements. You must be told 
to whom she owed them — to Herbert 
Vivyan. Herbert was the only son of 
a clergyman in the neighbourhood. 
How he became acquainted with Lady 
Mandeville, and had contrived, con- 
trary to her usual perseverance against 
the natives, to become an habitué in 
her house, I now forget. 

Ile was four years older than Emily, 
and had distinguished himself at Cam- 
bridge by being in the first tripos, and 
second wrangler of his year. I knew 
him well, for we were college friends ; 
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and I had from him most of these de- 
tails. Alas, poor Ilerbert! It is a 
trite quotation — 


** The course of true love never did 
run smooth.” 


Why should I speak of these hours 
of study? To sit by her, her arm 
folded round his, in the sweet aban- 
donment of innocent familiarity — her 
long silken locks brushing his cheek ; 
— to see her throw back those ringlets, 
with a hand whose fingers, to the very 
ends, were instinct with sensibility, and 
possessed that easy and graceful curve 
we so much admire in the Madonnas 
of Raphael! Those shoulders — tou- 


jours a UVair, winter and summer, co- 


vered as with an eternal snow— press- 
ing against his! And then her eyes, 
when they met his — when they were 
sparkling with delight at some trait of 
heroism or virtue— or flashed with in- 
spiration, caught from some sublime 
passage of our favourite bards — or 
filled with tears, as she identified her- 
self with the fictitious sorrows of some 
pathetic tale. Yet did they never 
speak of love. Was it not enough 
that they felt it— the certainty of that 
mutual love? To have questioned it 
would have destroyed the charm —- 
would have been an insult to long 
years of affection— would have im- 
plied a chilling doubt. Was it not 
enough to listen to her words of en- 
dearment !— any words from her were 
music. To inhale her breath — oh! 
there was an atmosphere about her 
and around her that pervaded his being, 
that interpenetrated his very soul, that 
extinguished his senses! Their very 
thoughts, by a mysterious sympathy, 
a magnetism of the soul, were known 
to each other: often and ofien had 
their lips, at the same moment, been 
making use of the same expressions, 
suggesting the same wishes, and utter- 
ing the same sentiments. 

After these hours of study came, too, 
other hours. They knew every nook 
and angle of that romantic land. Some- 
times they hunted for madreporas; at 
others, explored the mountain-passes, 
and lost themselves among the tangled 
thickets that cover their precipitous 
sides, and overhang their bluff and 


jagged shores; or, lower down, be- 


tween the openings, caught glimpses 
of the wide extent of the channel; or 
followed the curving coast, till the 
point of Portland melted into the horizon. 
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Scenes worthier of inspiring love did 
never pen nor pencil paint. Never have 
there been seen rocks so varied in colour, 
so admirable in their groups, so fan- 
tastic in their forms—here denuded of 
vegetation, there luxuriantly tufted with 
ivy, or raising from among the brush- 
wood their bare scalps; whilst the 
glades and dells were enamelled with 
flowers and plants, native to that fa- 
voured clime, and which are cultivated 
as exotics in other parts of England. 
I fancy I now see him walking by the 
side of her palfrey with its long ears, 
or leading him lest he should strike his 
foot against a stone; whilst many a 
false step awakened the apprehensions, 
feigned or real, of his loved companion. 
Her sudden change of colour, her 
timid exclamations - all these nothings, 
slight to repeat, and understood by 
few, were to Herbert a delight and an 
enchantment. At times, he would row 
her in his little skiff across the bay ; 
or, suspending his oars, they would 
float motionless on its marble surface, 
and watch the sun sink behind the 
rocky barrier, and the clouds of the 
western sky reflect themselves in gold 
on its glassy mirror, till they faded 
away in the twilight, and the stars 
warned them unwillingly to return. 
Sometimes she would take her guitar. 
Ile used to mention her singing a song 
of some old composer, with words not 
unworthy of Herrick, beginning — 


* O sing, sweet bird! O sing !” 


“ And,” added Herbert, “that single 
air— her look — the tones of her voice 
—that sweet, pure, simple voice, [ 
seem to hear them still!” During 
one of their water-excursions they were 
nearly lost. I will recount the circum- 
stance. Babbicomb, and the bays that 
lie between it and Torquay, are the 
most treacherous of all that line the 
coast of Devonshire. They are en- 
vironed by cliffs that at once plunge 
into them precipitously ; and the gusts 
of wind that rush through the gorges 
of the mountains, as through a tunnel, 
almost without giving warning, sud- 
denly blacken the surface, and at once 
spend their fury on those who, in- 
cautious and heedless of danger, are, 
perhaps, with all their sails set, scarcely 
moving through the water. 

One day, allured by the lightness of 
the breeze (for it was midsummer), 
they had prolonged their voyage fur- 
ther than usual; and, having rounded 
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the Pope’s Nose, observed in front two 
islands, which Emily had often de- 
sired to visit. They are of small ex- 
tent. They found one the resort of 
gulls, and other aquatic birds, that 
make their nests in the inaccessible 
points of the crags; and, as they 
whirled, their white wings flashing in 
the sun above the heads of the in- 
truders, made a murmur that, though 
hoarse and discordant when near, 
seemed, at a distance, like that of a 
musical instrument. Herbert and Emily 
did not land here, but, having rowed 
round it, he made for the sister-island. 
It is of greater extent, and inhabited by 
two goats, that, with the hardihood of 
their race, live here winter and summer, 
unsheltcred,and exposed to the elements, 
They have for years found a scanty 
subsistence by browsing on the lichens 
and marine plants growing luxuriantly 
among the interstices of the rocks, 
some of whose fissures retain, as in 
natural basins, water collected by the 
rains. Herbert, as they drew nigh, 
had been recounting to Emily a cir- 
cumstance relative to these animals 
that had much interested her. The 
pair once had young; but, as the place 
afforded only food for the parents, they, 
with an instinctive love of self-preserv- 
ation which over-masters their other 
instinct—that affection which has given 
its name to the stork (#regyn)—had pre- 
cipitated their offspring into the sea. 

It was on this islet on which, with 
some difficulty, they disembarked. 
Emily’s intention was to carry home 
to her mother some specimens of the 
parasite creepers, then in full bloom, 
many of whose species were unknown 
to her. 

“ Look, Herbert,” said Emily, “ what 
a beautiful thing!” as she stooped 
down to pluck up some saxifrage by 
the root. But, at that moment, one of 
the squalls already mentioned struck 
the skiff, laid it on its beam ends, 
and, dashing it violently against the 
rocks, stove in one of its planks. It 
filled with water, and, in a few mo- 
ments, sunk. 

What was now to be done? On 
one side stretched the boundless ex- 
panse of the Channel, and on the other, 
the iron-bound and uninhabited coast. 
All aid seemed hopeless. No fishing- 
boat was in view, for the mackerel 
season was over. The idea of passing 
the night there— perhaps of perishing 
with hunger— was horrible ! 
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The day was at its decline; they 
sate with their hands locked in each 
other’s, and gazed wildly on the western 
sky, whose last orange-tint had begun 
to mingle with the shades of evening. 
Emily’s thoughts now recurred to 
home; she thought not of herself, but 
of her mother —her anxiety at her 
absence — her despair. 

“ Emily,” at length said Herbert, 
after a long silence, “‘ have you the 
courage to trust yourself with me ?” 

“What do you mean, Herbert?” 
replied Emily. “ Trust myself with 
you!” 

“ Do you see,” said Herbert, point- 
ing with his hand to a speck among 
the cliffs, “ that little creek? Will 
you venture thither with me ?” 

“ What fears can I have, Herbert, 
with you? Should we be drowned, 
at least we shall perish together,” said 
Emily, with a voice that trembled. 

“ Yes,” said Herbert, with a melan- 
choly smile, “I will not survive you, 
Emily! But,” added he, “let us en- 
tertain better hopes. You will have 
need of all your presence of mind, 
dearest friend !”” 

“ Do you doubt my courage?” said 
Emily, upbraidingly. ‘ Do you think 
me still a child ?”’ 

“No, love!” whispered Herbert ; 
“you are all gentleness and firmness. 
But, attend to my instructions. You 
must remain passive-— motionless. I[ 
must tie your hands.” 

“Let me,” said Emily, affection- 
ately, “throw them round your neck 
once before I die!” 

He clasped her in his arms, and 
pressed her to his heart. Oh, what a 
moment was that! 

He bound her hands bebind her 
back. 

“ And now, Emily,” said Herbert, 
“one thing more.” 

Ile loosened her hair, that almost 
reached her waist, and rolled it into a 
knot. This done, they threw them- 
selves on their knees, and prayed fer- 
vently to the Almighty for protection. 
He then plunged with her into the 
deep. 

Herbert was a powerful swimmer, 
and, though he: could easily have 
reached the shore alone, as he had 
only one hand at liberty (the other 
having to bear the weight of Emily) 
his strength began, by degrees, to give 
way. Still, he wrestled with the ele- 
ment, and kept her head above the 
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water. Fortunately, the tide was set- 
ting in; and, after they had sunk more 
than once, a wave threw them on the 
dry land. 

He bore her fainting, and almost 
lifeless, to her mother’s arms. 

Nothing is more delightful than to 
look back on past dangers; and this 
drew still closer the bonds of their 
love. It may be asked, whether Lady 
Mandeville was blind to this ever- 
increasing attachment? A martyr to 
a painful complaint, her days were 
passed on a sofa in her boudoir, where 
the light was only admitted through 
a half-closed Venetian. Long habit 
had accustomed her to see Herbert 
Emily’s constant companion. She was 
grateful to him for the progress her 
daughter made in her education ; and, 
perhaps, might tacitly have whispered 
to herself the possibility of one day 
consenting to their union. 

Thus had passed years, that seemed 
like days; and Emily knew not that 
all this happiness was but for a day — 
she knew not that there must be an 
end to all these her pure delights, 
these humble joys — that the world, 
with all its pomps, and vanities, and 
danger, must shortly await her. Yet 
an unforeseen event occurred, that at 
once destroyed all Herbert’s hopes, and 
changed the current of Emily’s life. 

The family of Lady Mandeville, 
though they neglected, had not alto- 
gether forgotten her. Annual letters 
communicated the births, deaths, and 
marriages of her relations, and con- 
tained some trifling souvenirs of their 
regard. Her sister, Lady Gretnor, was 
one of the lady-patronesses of Almack’s, 
and had succeeded, by a manceuvring 
the envy of the ablest tacticians of them 
all, in obtaining the most unexception- 
able partners for her numerous daugh- 
ters, whom, with an admirable tact, 
she had brought out, to use a vulgar 
phrase, hot and hot, one after the other. 
Though they were neither remarkably 
handsome nor particularly talented, 
she had succeeded in giving them 
those tinsel accomplishments, and a 
certain air of fashion, that passed for 
grace, and classed them successively 
among the belles of the season.— C'est 
le premier pas qui coute. It is the 
début, the first spring, that usually de- 
cides the prospects, the fate of a girl. 
Such, at least, was the case with Lady 
Gretnor’s. She was a skilful politician 
and diplomatist ; and knew that dinner- 
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parties, as a sequel to balls, waltzes 
to the piano, horticultural breakfasts, 
walks in Kensington Gardens, not to 
mention boxes at the opera, tend to 
bring about that desired event, a decla- 
ration. Her daughters had the advan- 
tage of being strikingly like each other ; 
and though it was remarked that Ellen 
was not so pretty as Margaret, nor Anne 
as Eliza, yet the very resemblance to 
their wedded sisters ensured them ad- 
mirers, who were converted into hus- 
bands. In short, Lady Gretnor’s occu- 
pation was gone—she was become a 
useless wall-flower—had no longer any 
one to chaperon. The happy selection, 
the skill, the vigilance required, not 
only in hooking, but gaffing—the con- 
duct of the affair to its dénot&ment — 
had been an excitement; it reminded 
her of her young days, and she almost 
lived them over again in her daughters. 
It was at this time that she remembered 
she had a niece called Emily Mande- 
ville. She had never seen her from a 
child, and, but for some vague and 
uncircumstantial notice of her in her 
sister’s annuals, would hardly have 
known whether she were alive or dead. 
Brought up, as Emily had been, in the 
wilds of Devonshire, she pictured to 
herself a gauche hoyden, a mere coun- 
try girl—perhaps a spoiled child. 
Two things she hoped to find she was 
not,—vulgarly embonpoint, or with a 
fixed colour in her face. The rest of 
her defects, whatever they might be, 
she promised herself she could either 
amend or conceal. 

Hier letter to Lady Mandeville, an- 
nouncing this momentous news, was 
to the following tenor, if not couched 
in the very words. 

“You will have seen, by the Court 
Journal, a particular account, which I 
sent for insertion, of the wedding on 
Monday last, at St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, of my dearest Hetty, the last, as 
you know, of my unmarried daughters. 
It has been the most brilliant match of 
the season ; and two foreign princesses, 
besides the Austrian ambassadress, and a 
royal duke, graced the nuptials. Among 
her bridesmaids were the three daughters 
of Lady , who, poor things, have 
now been out as many years; but their 
mother, though the best of women, is the 
worst manager in the world, and has al- 
lowed them to be always surrounded by 
younger sons and foreigners, so that no 
eligible partner could break through the 
circle. I forget that you did not know 
them but as children—twelve years make 
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strange changes ; but I wish you had been 
present to see their countenances —they 
were the pictures of spite and spleen 
looking more like the Furies than the 
Graces. It is true that my son-in-law 
is a widower, and not dans la premicére 


jeunesse ; but he is heir-presumptive toa 


Scotch earl, who can ride for twenty 
miles in his own estate; and has one of 
those old clan names that carry such a 
prestige with them, and make the lairds 
in that country little sovereigns. 

** The general has passed many years 
abroad, and paid me the compliment of 
saying that Henrietta was tout a fait Pu. 
risienne. Her corbeille de mariage, a fa- 
shion he would introduce, was made up 
in Paris, and 1 wish you could have seen 
it--such envy and jealousy, my dear, 
it created. ‘There were three veritable 
Cachemires de VInde—one entirely work- 
ed in gold; but I have not time to go 
into the details of the contents of this 
casket of Psyche. As you may suppose, 
there was not an article of English ma- 
nufacture there. The old earl sent all 
the family jewels. One set had belonged 
to Mary, queen of Scots; and I can 
hardly tell you, for it is a long story, 
how it came into the family. 

‘* As for the happy pair, they pass the 
honeymoon at a villa on the Thames, 
which a friend of the general’s has lent 
them ; and afterwards go to the Iligh- 
lands, for the bride to be presented to 
her uncle. Fortunate Hetty !—she gave 
me more souci than all my other girls; 
but she is well off my hands, You see, 
my dear Emilia, that, like a good sister, 
notwithstanding my thousand and one 
engagements, I always find time to 
make you au fait at all that is going on, 
I hope you received a slice of the cake, 
though you have not written to mention 
its safe arrival. 

** And, now, do not let your transports 
carry you too far at the good tidings L 
havefor you. Ihave thought the plan over 
and over, and have determined, contrary 
to the advice of the rest of the familr, 
to bring out Emily immediately. The 
season, to be sure, is fur advanced ; but 
I have some one in my eye for her, and 
my eye ne manque jamais. Of course, | 
cannot expect, poor thing, that she should 
be like her cousins, my own pets ; but she 
is young, and I do not despair. I would 
invite you to accompany her, but you 
know I'am not my own mistress ; besides, 
every one in town has forgotten you : to 
be remembered, we must be constantly 
seen. Ititasad oblivious world we live in. 
Give my love to Emily, and let her come 
up by the mail. She will be perfectly sale; 
and my carriage shall be waiting for her 
in Piccadilly, when I know on what day 
1 am to expect the dear child.” 
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Such was the aflectionate epistle 
that Emily held iu her hand, when she 
found Herbert in a seat on the grounds 
called the Eagle’s Nest. Her eyes 
were swimming with tears. 

“ Herbert,” said she to him —it was 
all that her sobs would allow her to 
utter. 

“Emily! whatis the matter? speak !” 
said he, in alarm. 

She gave him the letter. He read it, 
[lad a thunderbolt fallen, it could not 
more have crushed him. 

“And you leave me, then— you 
leave me—and for” —he would have 
said “ ever,” but his emotion stifled 
the word. Her tears continued to flow 

“y ills ¥ emily.” 
on. “ You will soon forget me, Emily, 
said Herbert, bitterly. 

“ You are cruel to-day. What have 
I done to deserve this from you, Her- 
bert ?” said Emily, still weeping. 

“ Pardon me, Emily,” said Herbert, 
emphatically ; “ I cannot command 
myself— I cannot repress the bitterness 
of my soul, A thousand thoughts tor- 
ment me— the thoughts of what I have 
been—- of what I shall be, when you are 
gone—when I no longer see you— 
hear your step—your voice, that is 
my music — when, oh torments! I find 
that you have forsaken the friend of your 
youth—that you 

“ Heavens!” said Emily, with one 
of her smiles, half tears, that no ex- 
pression can paint, “* do you think so 
ill of me ?”” 

“ Poor child !” said Herbert, with a 
melancholy tone of voice —“ not of you 
—no, but of those with whom you soon 
will be. I pity you, for you have much 
to suffer. Oh, if you knew what is 
passing in my mind—I hardly dare 
tell you. That world into which you 
are about to enter, Emily —their wo- 
men heartless and selfish—their men, 
those roués of fashion, who lie in wait to 
betray the reputation of the most vir- 
tuous—who would not shrink from 
the idea of ruining even you, innocent 
as you are—no, not you, for you are of 
high family, and protected. Your hand 
they would rather aim at, than your 
shame. Yes, they would marry, with- 
out loving you--without troubling 
themselves to inquire if they would 
make you happy or miserable. And 
do you wonder that I am sad ?” 

“ Is it true what you tell me?” she 
replied, earnestly. “ Alas, what am I 
to do?” 


“Nothing,” answered Herbert. “ You 
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will become like the rest, and forget the 
obscure being who caunot follow you 
into this brilliant world that is not made 
for him.” 

** Can you believe that I shall be so 
wicked and ungrateful?” said Emily. 
“ You are méchant to-day, Herbert. 
What would you have me do ?—say, 
and I will do it. I will not go to my 
aunt—to that odious London. Why 
are all my cousins married? You pro- 
mised me, Herbert, we should be 
friends for ever—and now !” 

Emily put her trembling hand into 
his, that trembled even more. He 
pressed it against his heart, against his 
lips. 

* You are an angel —forgive me— 
if you knew!” said Herbert, with fer- 
vour. ‘ I have been so long used to 
see you—to love you—that now !|— 
Ah, Emily, you do not know my day- 
dreams—my night-dreams! Say, is 
there nothing in my silence that your 
heart has interpreted? Know you not, 
when alone with you, why I am so 
absent? why I am sad when you are 
sad — joyful when you are joyful? Do 
you not know the cause of all this ?”’ 

“ And who has told you that I do 
not ?” replied she, in a whisper, bend- 
ing her eyes to the ground. 

“Is it true, Emily,” said Herbert, 
in rapture, “ that you know, you feel ?” 

‘¢ Silence, Herbert,” said she, half 
terrified at the avowal. Then, in all 
the abandonment of innocent affec- 
tion, she leaned her head against his 
shoulder. 

“ Emily!” said he, pressing 
wildly to his heart. 

“* Herbert !” 

At this moment a light step was 
heard entering the arbour. She raised 
her head. 

“ Ah, are you there, dear child! 
I thought as much,” said Lady Man- 
deville. And then, with a smile half 
amiability, half mockery, “ I hope,” 
said she, “ Mr. Herbert Vivyan, that 
you will permit a mother, also, to 
make her adieus.” 

Herbert, with his hands folded, fol- 
lowed them with his look till they en- 
tered the house—when Emily turned 
round, and their eyes met— there were 
tears in both. 

Nothing could be more unexpected 
than Lady Gretnor’s proposition. Lady 
Mandeville awoke as from a dream. 
New visions of ambition arose that had 
long slumbered in her breast — un- 


her 
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hoped-for prospects she had never 
dared to entertain. Emily could not 
conceal her anguish at the thought of 
parting with her mother——her despair 
at being torn from all the scenes of her 
youth; and, in the ingenuousness of 
her nature, revealed her long attach- 
ment for Herbert. She at first put on 


CHAPTER II. 


We left Emily Mandeville on the 
eve of bidding adieu to her mother 
and the scenes of her youth. I pass 
over the desolation of that parting, and 
shall now bring her to London. 

Lady Gretnor was awaiting, with a 
momently increasing impatience, the 
arrival of her niece, when her carriage, 
well known by its sound, drove up to 
her door in Grosvenor Square. 

A wonderful effort for her, she quit- 
ted the drawing-room, and descended 
three steps of the staircase to meet 
Emily. She took her in her arms— 
kissed her—looked at her again and 
again, and appeared satisfied with the 
scrutiny. 

A family synod was assembled to 
pass judgment on the new arrival ; 
uncles, and aunts, and cousins, only 
known by name, and whom she had 
no desire to know further. What an 
empty thing is mere relationship !— 
those ready-made affections — those 
ties that the world imposes, and to 
which the heart responds not. They 
eyed as though they expected to find 
her some curiosity from another planet. 
One examined her hair, another her 
figure, a third her dress. They lavished 
on her a profusion of caresses, kisses, 
and compliments ; and called her a 
flattering likeness of her mother. 

But it was only to this circle that 
Emily was visible. She was to make 
her début at the approaching ball in 
Willis’s Rooms ; and, till then, was as 
carefully guarded as in a convent or 
Turkish gyneseum from the eyes of the 
profane. Lady Gretnor, too, had am- 
ple employment on her hands, and 
many a lesson to give her protégée pre- 
paratory to that important event. 

But Emily’s heart beat with none of 
the anticipations usual on such an oc- 
casion: her thoughts were in Devon- 
shire. The rattle of carriages, the 
noise and dust of the streets, the whirl 
and bustle of that great Babylon, 
served but to recall more forcibly her 
accustomed occupations, the peaceful 
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her petit air mutin, and refused to go 
to London ; and it was only when she 
saw her mother unhappy, that she at 
length consented to depart. It was by 
kindness that Lady Mandeville com- 
manded. 

Herbert and Emily met no more at 
Babbicomb. 


THE TOWN. 


valley of Babbicomb, and its quiet bay; 
and she sighed for the caresses of her 
mother —for the daily greeting and 
affectionate smiles of Herbert. She 
thought bitterly of their parting inter- 
view, when their hearts gave utterance 
to sentiments long felt, but never till 
then expressed. Her memory had 
carefully stored every word of his, 
to the inflexions of his voice, and ex- 
pression of his every look—even to 
the last, when she turned and saw him 
with his arms folded, as though they 
would ‘never again be unlocked. She 
looked back on her past life. Whata 
scene of enchantment! And now there 
was no heart to beat in response with 
hers. 

* Emily,” one morning said Lady 
Gretnor to her, when she found her in 
tears, “ your eyes are red with weep- 
ing— you will wear those long silken 
lashes. Such blue eyes as yours were 
not made for tears. You don’t know 
what to do with them. I have a mind 
to scold you, child. You must not 
keep them fixed on the ground, but 
give them some expression. You should 
look timid, my dear, but not abashed. 
Remember, it is only when you catch 
the eye of your partner in the dance 
that you must cast them down ; and 
let him suppose, when you lift them 
again, that you are thinking of him. 
It is a very pretty thing to be natve; 
but it should be in some degree stu- 
died, or it is apt to be construed into 
gaucherie. You should only blush on 
occasion, and when it is called for. 
These shoulders are well turned ; but, 
to display them to advantage, you 
should shew that your scarf will not 
stay there, and be continually raising 
it, as though it were falling, with that 
pretty hand. Nothing is more graceful 
than such an attitude. Henrietta had 
a cast of a statue in her room, and pro- 
fited much from the attitude, but more 
from her glass. Then that foot, which 
is like a little bird’s — of what use 1s tt 
to be pretty, if it is not to be shewn ! 
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You should contrive to let it appear 
now and then, and speak. It dis- 
courses very eloquent music.” 

“Mamma—” said Emily, somewhat 
shocked with all this affectation. 

“ Your mamma,” interrupted Lady 
Gretnor, “ has become crystallised, 
like the mountains about her. You 
must forget ”"— 

“ Forget her!” exclaimed Emily ; 
“ no, never !” 

“Look on me as your mamma, now,” 
said Lady Gretnor. ‘ But here comes 
your cousin Arabella. I wish,” said 
Lady Gretnor, addressing her, “ that 
you would give this naughty girl a 
lesson: she is inclined to be mutinous. 
My sister writes to me that she has left 
her heart in Devonshire —indeed, I see 
it. There—I leave you together.” 
Thus saying, she retired to her 
boudoir. 

“ Emily, dear,” said Arabella, kiss- 
ing her cheek —‘ well, you are the 
prettiest creature!— you will make 
such a sensation to-morrow night !” 

*“ But, Arabella,” replied Emily, “ I 
do not wish to make a sensation. Would 
I were back at Babbicomb !” 

“ Why, you sigh, dear, as though you 
had really —mamma has whispered to 
me something about one - 

“Whom do you mean, cousin?” in- 
terrupted Emily, blushing deeply. 

“ One Herbert Vivyan,” said Ara- 
bella, significantly —** perhaps you do 
not know such a person? eh?” 

“ Mamma,” sighed Emily, ‘“ has 
perhaps written something about him.” 

“ Little hypocrite! What! you 
never think of him!” said Arabella. 
“ Perhaps you write to him, too.” 

“No, indeed, Arabella. But if I 
did think of him,” said Emily, inno- 
cently, “he was my friend, my master.” 

“ And ended by becoming yout lover 
—a natural conclusion,” said Arabella, 
archly. Foolish little thing! he is 
very handsome ? eh?” 

“No; but he is so good, so kind, 

so amiable,” said Emily, with earnest- 
ness. “T owe him so much. Mamma, 
too, has often said how grateful she is 
to him for the pains he took with 
me, 
“One of those Werter-faced youths, 
imagine,” said Arabella, ironically, 
so full of thought, so teeming with 
sensibility, so melancholy. To listen 
to him, his heart is a tomb in which are 
buried all the joys and hopes of life.” 





“ 
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“ You mock me, cousin,” said Emily, 
seriously. ‘* He is very melancholy. I 
left him very unhappy.” 

“ On your account, Emily?” said 
Arabella. “ What! you would marry 
him, child ?”’ 

“ Thave no thoughts of marrying ; 
I am too young,” replied Emily. 

“ No thoughts of marrying, coz!” 
said Arabella—* too young! It is 
never too soon to make an advan- 
tageous match. I was married myself 
at seventeen; and should have been 
out earlier, if Jane had re 

* I hope no one, at least, will think 
of me, Arabella,” said Emily. 

“ Why so, my dear?” asked Ara- 
bella. 

“ Why,” stammered Emily, playing 
with the end of her sash, and blushing, 
“ because —1— | ——” 

** Do you really seriously dream of 
such a thing as marrying Mr. Herbert 
Vivyan ?” said Arabella, laughing. 

Emily made no reply, but her con- 
fusion increased. Arabella burst into 
a louder laugh. 

“* Why do you laugh ?” said Emily, 
angrily. 

* Don’t be offended, child, prithee,” 
said Arabella, coaxingly. “ Dearest 
coz, you are really foolish! Come, 
come—give me your hand—there— 
let us make it up. But, how come you 
to imagine such a thing? You a coun- 
try curate’s wife!—you, the daughter 
of Lady Mandeville, and niece of 
Lady Gretnor! Ha, ha! Excuse me; 
I can’t help laughing.” 

“ T have not formed any such inten- 
tion, cousin,” said Emily. “ But if it 
should be so, is it because he is a coun- 
try curate’s son ?” 

* That is one reason, certainly,” re- 
plied Arabella; “ but he is not yet 
even a curate himself.” 

“ Nor ever will be,” said Emily. 
* He is going to the bar. He has ta- 
lents, and may, like many others, make 
his own fortune.” 

“ Think you that my aunt would 
ever consent to such a union?” replied 
Arabella. 

“ Perhaps — she loves me,” ob- 
jected Emily. 

“ Loves you, dear!” said Arabella, 
throwing her arms round her neck; 
“and so do I. When I was of your 
age, I was as silly. It is all very well 
in the country,—those grandes passions ; 
it serves to fill up time. C'est bien 
gentil, Adoration and desolation ; but 
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as to marriage, that is a serious affair : 
it is for life.” 

“Can any one be happy who mar- 
ries without loving?” said Emily. 

“ Dear coz! it is very well at first,” 
said Arabella. “ But this love, for 
which every thing is to be sacrificed,— 
do you expect it will last? It is a sad 
truth; but so it is. There was Caro- 
line Aymer, who had been brought up 
in every luxury, and would have her 
half-pay colonel; and is now living, 
with six children, in a thatched cottage, 
in Hampshire. Jane Grandison, who, 
against the consent of all her friends, 
ran away with an ensign in the Rifles, 
—who spent her little fortune, and left 
her with scarcely the common neces- 
saries of life. In short, my dear, there 
is no end to the catalogue. Marriage 
is, as I said, a serious affair, and does 
not admit of speculation: there should 
be no lottery in it. Like all other im- 
portant matters, we should consider it 
well,— with due judgment, and un- 
blinded with passion. There is no- 
thing so dangerous as to love the man 
you are to marry. Esteerm—respect— 
are very well; inclinationeven. Marry 
first, and love after, my dear! was 
mamina’s maxim with all of us. Mar- 
riage is a position in the world, and 
has nothing to do with sentiment. The 
advantages that fortune brings, particu- 
larly when united with rank, are lasting 
—substantial.” 

* And, then, of love?” sighed Emily. 

“ They fill up but little ofour time,” 
replied Arabella, ‘* or our thoughts. 
What are the real occupations of life ? 
Dressing, visiting, walking, driving, the 
opera, concerts, balls, &c. &c.” 

“ But, cousin! 1 have no taste for 
these things,” said Emily. 

“ Taste, dear!” replied Arabella. 
Tout cela viendra, Appetit vient en 
mangeant. When you see all of us 
recherchées, fctées — brilliant at court, 
—and yourself without a name, with- 
out fortune, lost in the crowd,—think 
you you will not regret having com- 
promised your existence for a mere 
love fancy? Rank, my dear, is not 
such a chimera as your fancy; it is 
only those who have it not that despise 
it. Connexion is every thing ; it even 
stands in the place of fortune: it is that 
on which mamma depends for obtain- 
ing you a position in life. Ours is 
now a powerful connexion. Who ina 
box at the opera would like to exchange 
it for the gallery? The best places 
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there are like those in the world,— the 
dearest are always the best.” 

“ But, cousin,” said Emily, “ sup- 
posing all this to be true; when we 
love, it is not easy to forget.” 

«* Emily,” replied Arabella, “ that is 
not so difficult as you imagine. I, for 
instance —now, I am quite safe with 
you—I was once in love,—the year 
after my marriage. Oh! if you had seen 
me. I was in despair! Such sighing 
and weeping. But it went off—[ 
can’t tell how; and [ have never 
thought of the man since. I had all 
sorts of distractions, and could not find 
time to think of my innamorato. And 
now I am the happiest of women.” 

“ TIeavens! cousin,—I don’t think 
I could be ever like you,” said Emily. 

“ Try it, cousin, and you'll see,” was 
the reply. 

The conversation continued in this 
strain for some time. Arabella joked 
and quizzed Emily half out of her 
amour, without wounding her amour 
propre,—filled her mind full of doubts 
and casuistry. Arabella was a good 
ally to Lady Gretnor, and left Emily 
not less disconcerted, but certainly 
much less disinclined for the ball at 
Almack’s. 

Arabella, on quitting Emily, went 
straight to Lady Gretnor. 

“ Well, mamma,” said Arabella, 
“ "tis as you thought; that foolish girl 
is desperately in love with the tutor.” 

Lady Gretnor smiled ; but with a 
smile of incredulity,—a disbelief in the 
desperation of Emily’s love. 

“ T tell you, mamma,” repeated 
Arabella, “ that she prefers the valley 
of Babbicomb to all the grandeur of 
town,—a country curate to a coronet.” 

“ You do not know women’s hearts 
so well as I do, dear,” said Lady 
Gretnor, laughingly ; “ they are like the 
skins we use in our pocket-books,— 
pass your finger over the writing, and 
it is soon effaced. Leave her to me. 
Laissez-moi faire.” 

“ Depend also on me,” said Ara- 
bella, as they were parting. 

“«* Nous verrons” were the last words 
of Lady Gretnor. ‘There was a confi- 
dence in the manner of their delivery 
that seemed oracular. 

I have no intention of describing @ 
ball at Almack’s ; so do not be alarmed. 
Nor do I mean to give a particular 
account of Emily’s dress,— whether it 
was blonde, muslin, or silk, must be 
left to the imagination; or how she 
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looked ; or whether she waltzed, if 
she waltzed at all; or if she made a 
general sensation or not; sufficient, 
that Lord Singleton admired her. And 
who was Lord Singleton? I will tell 
you. Ile was a man who, it may be 
said, had never been young; for, 
though scareely twenty-six, he might 
have been mistaken for nearly double 
that age. lis tall and emaciated 
figure corresponded well with his ca- 
daverous and livid face, of an immea- 
surable length ; and both betrayed the 
effects of early dissipation, or an here- 
ditary taint in his constitution. Lis 
father had obtained his title by long 
services toa party. But his son, who 
had watched the tide of events, now 
that the flood was turning, took a 
diametrically opposite line of politics, 
and worshipped the rising sun, which, 
when once well above the horizon, he 
knew would continue to increase in 
power. Principles he had none; but 
a blind devotion to the cause he had 
espoused, as is the case with all con- 
verts, made him a fit instrument in the 
hands of a set, in whose eyes apostasy 
was the greatest of merits, as well as a 
pledge for future honours. Brass glit- 
ters more than gold, says the adage. 
Thus all his talents were rather shining 
than solid. But his career as a states- 
man was scarcely at that time begun. 
le had spoken, indeed, occasionally in 
the lower house, and with considerable 
fluency ; but his speeches had all the 
odour of the schoolboy declamations 
heard in the debating-rooms of Oxford 
or Cambridge, and evidently smelt of 
the midnight oil consumed in their 
composition. His youth had been 
devoted to two pursuits—or, rather, 
occupations, — horse-racing, and act- 
ing. But they were the means of 
giving him ¢on in the circles of 
fashion. Many of his contemporaries 
wined at glassing themselves in his 
mitror, and becoming his echoes. 
here was a false smile that continually 
played about his mouth, that was not 
in harmony with the gravity aud se- 
rluusness of his other features,—a man- 
nerism in his address, an affectation of 
ease, a theatrical air in his attitude and 
gestures, and a lengthened drawl in his 
pronunciation, that made himself and 
his imitators almost a caste apart. Ilis 
language, too, was @ jargon unintelli- 
gible to the uninitiated, —had an under- 
Current, like the writings of the Ger- 
mans ; for his words would always 
VOL, XVI, NO. XCV, 
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bear a double interpretation, so as 

completely to mask his real character, 
if he had any. The sketch is not 
imaginary, nor overdrawn. At the pe- 
riod when Emily made her début, he 
had had a disappointment in love, and 
vainly sought among the bed/es of the 
season one who came up to his beau 
idéal of woman —who realised all the 
perfections with which his imagination 
had gifted the divinity at whose shrine 
he had vainly worshipped. Such was 
the man whom Lady Gretnor, like an 
able tactician as she was, selected for 
her future nephew. 

Nothing is easier, in piscatorial 
phrase, than to hook —to catch —your 
fish ; much yet remains to be done, or 
the trout may slip off the barb, or break 
away. But Lady Gretnor was an angler 
whom experience had taught all the 
resources of the art. She played with 
the victim, but never slackened her line. 
It was now that she never lost sight of 
Lord Singleton ; every day gave birth 
to some new invention of pleasure, and 
water-parties and picnics followed each 
other in quick succession. It was so 
late in the season, that general engage- 
ments were few ; so that he had more 
time to devote to the family in Gros- 
venor Square. 

The indifference with which Emily 
received his attentions piqued his va- 
nity ; and to be twice refused—for the 
world began to talk of his admiration— 
would have been indeed an indignity. 
Love him, or not love him,—at any 
price she should be his. Such was his 
rash resolution. 

Arabella, meanwhile, was Emily’s 
inseparable companion, and to stifle a 
predilection hostile to her mother’s 
projects was her unceasing aim. She 
had found the distractions of society 
an efficient remedy for her own passion, 
and into them she plunged deep her 
cousin. It was not without a secret 
remorse that Emily confessed to herself 
the corrupting influence of this new 
world and its pleasures, and felt herself 
daily more and more detached from 
him to whom she had bound herself by 
the most sacred engagement. but the 
voice of conscience, like the pressure 
of the ring of Gyges, grew fainter and 
more faint. The handsome life-guards- 
man whispered in her ear, as they 
waltzed, that she was beautiful. She 
heard, when she sat down, a flattering 
murmur pursue her; she saw many an 
eye fixed on her with a look of admir- 
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ation. In the midst ofsuch seductions 
to the senses, what room was there for 
melancholy reflection, or sad retrospect. 
Like an evil genius, Arabella was 
ever by her side, deflowering her soul 
of its purity,—stripping it, leaf by 
leaf, of its ingenuousness — its candour 
—its beauty. The hand that laid it 
bare was adroit and gentle. The voice 
that whispered in her ear was full ofa 
sweet poison. She did not wound her 
love ; with mingled caresses and cajole- 
ries, with pity rather than reproof, 
she spoke of the happiness of being 
united with one we love; with a sigh 
lamented the futility of such Utopian 
projects —the romance of such ideas— 
the danger of indulging in such hopes 
—till Emily herself insensibly be- 
lieved in the impossibility of happiness. 

We soon forget what we can never 
attain. 

What a mystery is the human mind, 
—how waxen to take impressions,— 
how easily warped into wrong. Is it 
in matter itself that this evil properly 
resides, or is it but the agent of two 
rival principles implanted in our na- 
ture? 

Physicians know our diseases, and 
can calculate on their effects in others ; 
but are not our vices themselves con- 
tagious,— is there not an infection in 
minds as well as bodies? or, perhaps, 
there was in Emily a latent hereditary 


taint,—a lurking ambition,—a love of 


the world, long stifled,-— dormant, it is 
true, but whose seeds were ready sown, 
and waiting to bear their fruit; a bitter 
one it proved. 

Meanwhile, Lady Gretnor and Lord 
Singleton had come to an understand- 
ing; and the commercial treaty was 
not only sanctioned, but joyfully ap- 
proved by Lady Mandeville. 

The morning after the bargain was 
concluded, Lady Gretuor took Emily 
aside, and exultingly announced to her 
the marriage. She sunk into a chair, 
overpowered with the excess of emo- 
tion that desired utterance. 

“ What is the matter, dear child?” 
said Lady Gretnor, wiping her cold 
cheek. 

* Aunt!” was all she could say, 
with a voice of supplication; ‘ dear 
aunt a 

Lady Gretnor appeared not to under- 
stand ber. 

“Come, none of this childishness, 
Emily,” said her aunt; there is nothing 
to alarm or trouble you: it is an ex- 
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cellent match, and will make you the 
most envied of girls.” 

At this moment Lord Singleton en- 
tered. 

“ My dear Lord Singleton,” said 
Lady Gretnor, taking him by the hand, 
and leading him to Emily, “‘ my niece 
knows all. Behold your wife !” 

His lordship advanced and took her 
hand, which he pressed to his lips. 

* And may I hope,” said he, ten- 
derly, ‘that Miss Mandeville ap- 
proves of my pretensions to this haud, 
—that I have created an interest in her 
heart? Ifso, I am the most fortunate 
of men.” 

“ Who can doubt it?” hastened 
to say Lady Gretnor. ‘ Never were 
two hearts more made for each other. 
Come, my dear lord!” she added, “ let 
us leave the child fora moment to her- 
self; the suddenness of this announce- 
ment has overcome her.”’ 

The human heart can never long 
wrestle against a fixed idea. So with 
Emily. She, by degrees, began to 
consider the sacrifice she was about to 
make to her inclinations as an offering 
to filial duty. She looked upon her- 
self as a heroine -——as a victim. 

First, however, she had an interview 
with Lord Singleton, in which she had 
resolved to explain to him, candidly, 
the real state of her heart— of her en- 
gaged affections. But at the critical 
moment her courage failed her. Le 
either did not or would not understand 
her. Ie was such an accomplished ac- 
tor, had studied so well Hamlet’s ad- 
vice to the players, that the tears in his 
eyes—-the distraction in his visage— 
the present declaration of his love--the 
nobleness of his manners, of his senti- 
ments, so won upon her, that the words 
died upon her lips. In pity to him, 
she deferred the disclosure of her sen- 
timents to another opportunity; but 
that never came. Days of irresolution 
succeeded. She at last thought it too 
late to retreat,—that she had commit- 
ted herself irrevocably ; and an un- 
willing consent was at length extorted 
from her to marry Lord Singleton. 

And Herbert, who loved her as 
though she had been an angel,—whose 
thoughts were so pure, that he bad not 
dared even to lift a ringlet of her hair, 
or kiss her eyelids; Ilerbert, who 
adored her from afar, as though he was 
kneeling at a shrine,— when he heard, 
when he knew, the certainty of lis 
loss, what he suffered. 
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Did she not sufler, too, unhappy 
victim of ambition? Yes, poor youth! 
had’st thou— betrayed, heart-broken, 
and abandoned as you were—seen her 
at the wedding, the morning after the 
wedding, you would have pitied and 
forgiven her. 

What his feelings were may be 
guessed by the following pages of his 
album ; which, together with his other 
papers, fell into my hands. The frag- 
ments bear different dates, and the 
writing was scarcely legible. 


August 5. 


She is lost—lost to me for ever ; and yet 
Ilive. O Heavens! in thy mercy grant 
me strength to obey thy will ; support me 
under the weight of this affliction; it is 
more than I can bear. Oh! would I 
could weep,—that the channel of my 
tears were not dried up. My eyes burn 
in their sockets ; there is a fire in them 
that cannot be extinguished. Wretch— 
wretch, when will this horrid — this 
distracting feeling end. 

6th. 

I have passed the day in a sullen 
gloom, like the prostration of the body 
after the paroxysm of afever. For hours, 
| know not how many, I sat with my 
arms folded, and enashing my teeth like 
amaniac. My brain seems numbed, my 
thoughts concentrated in one dread, in- 
distinct, unintelligible sense of calamity, 
such as we feel after waking from an ap- 
palling dream. A dream? No—no! it 
is a dread reality of ills. 

. 7th. 

[have been wandering, like an unquiet 
ghost, amid the scenes of my former hap- 
piness. Every object speaks to me of 
her—revives her image to my mind,— 
the paths that we trod, the trees beneath 
Which we reclined, the perfume of the 
lowers she loved, the song of the birds, 
even the murmur of the waves on the 
sea-shore, our little skiff riding at anchor 
offthe beach, are all associated with her, 
and do but feed my eternal despair! I 
sate on the rocks that front the island 
from which I bore her,—I see the spot 
where the boat was wrecked. My piti- 
less memory recalls every circumstance 
of that interview,— her alarms for her 
mother, her tender and affectionate em- 
brace ; I perceive her stand with her 
loosened hair, that made a veil about 
er; now we are wrestling with the 
billows. Oh! would they had engulfed 
us,—that we had perished together, 
clasped as she then was in my arms! 
Now she is in the urms of another. 
Misery! oh misery! On my return, | 
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paced the room for hours, | know not 
how many, unconscious of the lapse of 
time, or that the night had closed in. 
Night or darkness are light to the gloom 
of desolation within ! 
8th. 
The past, the present, and the future, 
are all a frightful dream — jumbled to- 
gether,—a universe of shadows, each 
more monstrous, grim, and horrible than 
the last. The ghosts of Macbeth are 
like the figures in a magic lantern to 
them. How futile are all our schemes of 
happiness,— how vainly do we struggle 
against our destiny. Are there two 
mighty contending powers in the world, 
and has that of evil the mastery? I wor- 
shipped her,— oh with what a pure and 
holy idolatry! If ever woman bore the 
impress of divinity, it was Emily. She 
was like one of Rapbael’s Madonna’s, 
instinct with that ideal loveliness which 
the enthusiasm of devotion inspires, and 
which no human face save hers ever 
equally possessed. 

Hark! there is a bell tolling in a 
neighbouring church fora departed soul ; 
its hoarse and iron tongue is the knell 
of joy,—it speaks eloquently of mor. 
tality. Would it were knelling for me, 
and proclaiming that another wretch has 
journeyed to his last home. Perhaps he 
that is gone had one who loved him ; two 
months since such had I,—ahome. Was 
not her house my home, the loveliest spot 
in creation,—fair as mountains,— green 
fields and woods that ran down to a bay, 
calm and unruffled as my own peaceful 
life? Did she not love me, too? And, 
now, to look back on this, as Adam did 
on his lost Paradise, when chased from 
Eden. Oh! let me fly to the moor, to 
its solitary desert. Even then could I 
escape from my own thoughts? 

9th. 

Ihave seen her mother, and forgiven 
her. We have mingled our tears. She, 
too, suffers ; she feels my irremediable 
wrong ; she has the sense of some irre- 
vocable ill,—a presentiment of Emily’s 
misery,— of her own approaching (disso- 
lution. May not her fears be realised ! 

Every thing here renews my anguish 
— keeps alive my despair, 

There are two streams, says Dante, 
Lethe and Ennoe,—the first brings for- 
getfulness of man’s miseries, the second 
the remembrance of his happiness. but, 
ere we reach them, there is a third —the 
river of life ; and there, through the mist 
of years, I descry hut one dark stream of 
woes, without a sunny beam to illumine 
it. May it glide swiftly away,—be soon 
lost in the gulf of eternity ! 
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AND TIE UNITED STATES. 


BY A SIXTEEN YEARS’ RESIDENT. 


EimiGration to a far-distant country 
requires most serious deliberation. 
In fact, no one ought to have re- 
course to it until thoroughly convinced 
that, by the adoption of such a mea- 
sure, he shall not only improve his 
own condition, but also the condition 
of those depending upon him for as- 
sistance and‘support. It is not the 
simply improving of worldly cireum- 
stances that should engage his best 
attentions — the means of supply- 
ing mental, as well as bodily wants, 
should never be lost sight of; since the 
happiness and well-being of a family 
does not solely depend upon the kind 
and quantity of the common necessaries 
of life that a certain investment of ca- 
pital, or a definite amount of manual 
labour, will command, but upon a 
combination of circumstances which it 
would occupy too much space to define. 

Among the various inducements that 
a foreign country holds out to the emi- 
grant, the chief one ought to be the 
healthiness of the climate ; in the ab- 
sence of this, all other considerations 
are of secondary importance. But 
this knowledge is not always easily 
obtained, since the majority of persons 
emigrating have but few opportunities 
of arriving at satisfactory conclusions 
on this and many other matters. There 
are few (if any) foreign countries, which 
are open to emigration, where natives 
of the British isles will find a climate 
equally healthy and salubrious as our 
own; though many writers have la- 
boured hard to represent it as a most 
disagreeable climate. It may be true 
that we occasionally have more rain 
and fogs than we could wish ; but then 
we are removed from those fatal epi- 
dlemics so prevalent where the extremes 
of heat and cold are much greater. 
Another weighty consideration is the 
state of the markets; for if, by any 
species of labour, the emigrant becomes 
a producer of some article of traffic or 
commerce, bis prosperity will greatly de- 
pend upon the state of the market. And 
as all our colonial possessions are de- 
pendent upon the parent country for 
many necessaries and conveniences of 
life, a great deal will depend upon the 
situation the emigrant selects, whether 
he shall enjoy them at a reasonable rate, 


or be charged double or threefold what 
he would have paid in his own country. 
I will here mention another matter of 
much weight, particularly with such as 
have been accustomed to a social and 
agreeable intercourse with their fellow- 
beings. I refer to the state of society 
in the country of their adoption ; for [ 
scarcely know of a greater privation 
than that of being thrown entirely upon 
one’s own resources, without the possi- 
bility of enjoying an interchange of 
those sentiments and feelings which 
had heretofore constituted one of the 
chief pleasures of our existence. There 
are two other advantages which some 
particular settlements possess over 
others, but which are seldom duly ap- 
preciated by the great bulk of emi- 
grants, although they certainly ought 
to be considered objects of primary 
importance,— I mean schools and 
places of religious worship; since a 
want of these may be considered one 
of the greatest moral evils affecting new 
and remote colonies. There are sundry 
other minor inducements for emigrants 
to settle in particular situations,—such 
as saw and grist mills; blacksmiths’ 
and other tradesmen’s establishments ; 
stores, post-offices, and medical practi- 
tioners: for all these are conveniences 
in the time of need. But persons’ tastes 
and predilections are so varied and ca- 
pricious, that it would be absurd to re- 
commend any particular district orsettle- 
ment as likely to suit every one. And 
hence it follows, that settlements, which 
are exceedingly well adapted to the 
views and pursuits of one class of indi- 
viduals, may, at the same time, be 
wholly unsuited to the tastes, views, 
and interests of others. 

If I were to credit every publica- 
tion I have read, it would appear that 
nearly all the countries treated of are 
such perfect paradises, that it is scarcely 
worth a thought which of them to select 
as a future home; for most of those 
published manuals appear to take it for 
granted, that persons bent upon eml- 
grating may be made to swallow the 
most marvellous and improbable rela- 
tions. I do not, however, mean to 
accuse indiscriminately all those who 
may have been induced to publish 
“ Emigrant Guides,” ‘ Letters from 
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Settlements,” &c. of sinister or 
improper motives; but even amongst 
the few who appear to have felt an in- 
terest in the welfare of their fellow-men, 
how few have had the necessary expe- 
rience of the general success of the 
settlers in the colonies or settlements 
they directly treat of; fora sojourn of 
a few months, or even one or two 
years, but ill qualifies a person for be- 
coming the oracle of a new colony, 
which is annually changing its general 
aspect, as well as its capabilities. 
During a pretty long period, emigra- 
tion has been a national subject, and 
of sufficient importance to engage the 
attention of the legislature of these 
realms. But even amongst the friends 
of the measure—those who have aspired 
to be the philanthropists of the land — 
very few, I suspect, so much consulted 
the improving of the condition of the 
emigrant, as the relieving of this coun- 
try from the burden of a redundant 
population. Even with the few who 
probably had the welfare of the emi- 
grant at heart, a question of difficulty 
always presented itself in the selection 
ofa country to which the attention of the 
emigrant should be especially directed. 
But being a measure from which the 
national interests could never be sepa- 
rated, the only countries brought to 
bear upon the question were the eastern 
and western colonies of this vast empire. 
The various settlements on the coasts of 
New Holland (including Van Diemen’s 
Land) have been brought repeatedly 
before the public, in works written for 
that especial purpose, wherein they have 
been highly extolled, and represented 
as possessing advantages over every 
other known region; always accom- 
panied by the prediction, that the set- 
tlements in question are destined to 
become great and flourishing nations 
at some future period. As regards this 
prophecy, [ have full faith in it; but 
as respects the superior ad vantages these 
colonies at present offer, from that part 
of the allegation I beg to differ. In the 
first place, then, these settlements have 
been forced ; they are not the sponta- 
neous production of the spirit of laud- 
able and unrestricted enterprise, but the 
mushroom growth of government in- 
fluence, pushed forward for the pur- 
pose of establishing official situations 
for the ‘minions of party ; and also for 
preventing, as much as possible, the 
tide of emigration from continuing to 
How westward in its wonted channel, 
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thereby giving a portion of our “ bone 
and sinew” to a young and ambitious 
nation, in all likelihood destined to be- 
come, at no distant day, the powerful 
rival of Great Britain. Admitting that 
the soil of our Austral-Asia settlements 
is of a medium quality — which, how- 
ever, is an opinion very generally dis- 
believed —I think it will require no 
extraordinary degree of intelligence to 
arrive at this natural conclusion,, that 
so long as they continue under a 
government which has such a va- 
riety of interests to superintend and 
regulate—being, at the same time, 
dependant upon so distant a market as 
that afforded by the parent state, not 
only for the comforts of civilised life, 
but for a large portion of its absolute 
necessaries too—are the inhabitants of 
such colonies, permit me to ask, advan- 
tageously situated? ‘They are, also, 
under the necessity of seeking a distant 
market for the few articles they are able 
to export. Had they neighbours at no 
great distance, who would be willing to 
receive in barter their wool, grain, and 
beef, for such supplies as they now re- 
ceive from this country, they might, 
perhaps, find their condition some- 
thing more independent than it is at 
present. But such, unfortunately, is 
not the case, nor soon likely to become 
so; for the habits and prejudices of the 
eastern nations are not likely soon to 
allow of so desirable a consummation. 
For my own part, it is with some diffi- 
culty that Iam made to look forward 
to the comfort and happiness of the 
third and fourth generation, totally for- 
getful of the condition of myself and 
those immediately dependant upon me. 
They must, indeed, be philosophers, 
who voluntarily resign all that they 
have been in the habit of considering 
the blessings and enjoyments of their 
existence, for the sole use and benefit 
of those who may happen to supply 
their places two or three centuries 
hence. In a national point of view, 
it may all be very well to get distant 
colonies established ; for although the 
early colonising of them may be at- 
tended with some outlay of the public 
money, the reasonable prospect of ulti- 
mate advantage may be of a nature to 
warrant such a proceeding. But in 
such cases it is despicable, nay, cruel, 
to hold out the prospect of doubtful 
and speculative advantages, in order to 
seduce the natives of these islands from 
the homes of their happy forefathers 
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Besides the various settlements on 
the island-continent of New Holland, 
attempts have been made at colonising 
some portions of the African coast, as 
well as some of the islands in the 
Eastern Ocean. But these have de- 
servedly been less successful than those 
already spoken off; for, in addition to 
a multitude of other hardships and suf- 
ferings, the settlers have been exposed 
to a pestilential climate, and the bar- 
barities of the neighbouring savages : 
so that, with one or two exceptions, for 
the sake of humanity, the sooner they 
are abandoned the better. 

Leaving the eastern hemisphere, I 
now turn to the British colonies in 
another quarter of the globe ; but since 
the climate of the West Indies and the 
contiguous settlements precludes the 
practicability of their becoming the 
happy abodes of our surplus popula- 
tion, there remains only for our consi- 
deration the colonies of North America, 
Among these, however, but a moderate 
portion can be said to present the in- 
ducements commonly sought after by 
emigrants ; for besides Upper Canada, 
a small part of New Brunswick, and 
some trifling sections of Nova Scotia, 
few or no attractions present themselves 
to the wandering emigrant. I have seen 
a calculation, which I believe to be 
pretty near the truth, giving a state- 
ment of the trades and occupations of 
all the emigrants arriving annually in 
our North American colonies, wherein 
it is stated that five-sixths of them (no 
matter what may have been their former 
employment) become connected with 
farming and agricultural pursuits when 
they settle in that country. From this 
it will appear obvious that more than 
an ordinary degree of attention is be- 
stowed upon whatever relates to agricul- 
ture, as connected with those colonies. 

Although we continually hear of 
persons emigrating to Canapa, few 
make the distinction between the upper 
and /ower province, though they are as 
distinct in most respects (and in some 
cases more so) asare the two islandscom- 
prehended when we speak of the united 
kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Of Lower Canada I shall have little to 
say, since not one emigrant in twenty 
settles there ; although Quebec and 
Montreal, both ports of considerable 
commercial importance, and the land- 
ing-places of all persons sailing in ves- 
sels bound directly to Canada, are 
within the limits of the lower province. 
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A large proportion of that country is 
bleak and inhospitable; with narrow 
strips of a tolerably fertile soil along 
the margins of its principal rivers. 
These, however, have long since been 
settled upon ; so that, at the present 
day, very few favourable situations 
present themselves to the notice of the 
farmer, even were the climate more 
congenial to agricultural pursuits. The 
oldest settlements upon the banks of 
the rivers display but little improve- 
ment upon the antiquated mode of 
farming which was introduced by the 
earliest settlers from the north-west 
provinces of France. The language, 
dress, and manners of this people have 
undergone scarcely any change; and 
as they far outnumber the British part 
of the population, and, in a great mea- 
sure, keep themselves a distinct people, 
there is but little prospect of any great 
or speedy improvement. Their laws 
and institutions have undergone but 
little change since the country came 
under the dominion of Great Britain ; 
and the people continue, with but few 
exceptions, in the Roman Catholic 
faith. In the larger towns there is a 
considerable sprinkling of English, 
Scotch, and Irish ; but French influence 
is vastly preponderating in all party 
contests. During many past years, it 
has been actively and rancorously ex- 
erted in thwarting the views and policy 
of the British government, to the great 
annoyance and inconvenience of the 
constituted authorities, and to the ge- 
neral detriment of the whole colony, 
as well as that of the sister province. 
The severity of the winters in North 
America has ever been a problem of 
difficult solution ; for in this, as in a 
thousand other instances, we have only 
analogy to reason from. Tn the vicinity 
of Que bec, for instance, which is si- 
tuated between the 46th and 47th de- 
grees N. latitude, the winters are as 
long and severe as they are on thie 
continent of Europe 10 or 12 degrees 
further to the north. At Quebec, 
winter commonly sets in in the latter 
part of November, when, in a few weeks, 
the ground is covered with snow to ee 
depth of three or four feet; and, 
course, all out-door labour wees 
suspended until the full opening of the 
ensuing spring, which may be calcu- 
lated upon about the beginning of May. 
During this long pe riod there is no in- 
termission in the season, as is the cast 


in England, even in our most severe 
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winters ; for notwithstanding there oc- 
curs a great difference in the degree of 
cold, yet all the while it is real and 
absolute winter. Spring with us is far 
advanced before it commences in Lower 
Canada; in consequence of which the 
season for sowing and planting is so 
short, that almost every thing has to 
be undertaken at the same time— 
the whole business is thereby executed 
in a hurried and slovenly manner, 
and many things are altogether ne- 
glected. Grain sown in the autumn 
is apt to be smothered under the great 
weight of snow; while spring grain, 
owing to the great heat of the short 
summers, is brought to maturity far 
too rapidly. The climate of New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia differs 
but little from that of Lower Canada ; 
it may be somewhat milder in the vici- 
nity of the sea, but, upon the whole, 
these colonies are as little adapted for 
the raising of grain as that which has 
been already treated of. One of the 
most valuable productions of Nova 
Scotia is an abundance of coal; for 
although there is at present in the co- 
lonies plenty of timber for fuel, the 
time will certainly arrive when coal 
will be generally substituted. 

A residence of several years in Ca- 
nada, and of a still longer period in 
the United States, has served to con- 
vince me, that although Canada is a 
fine and fruitful country, enjoying a 
diversity of advantages from its soil, 
climate, &e., and also a desirable place 
to reside in, yet, were I called upon to 
decide between Canada and the United 
States, | should feel myself bound to 


say, that I consider some sections of 


the latter country superior, and hold- 
ing Out greater advantages to the intel- 
ligent and euienyiing emigrant. This 
preference has been carefully, maturely, 
and somewhat reluctantly formed ; for 
I have never yet ceased to feel that I 
am in principle, as by birthright, an 
Englishman. To such, however, as 
could not feel altogether happy and 
comfortable under any other than a 
kingly form of government — whose 
feelings are toe English, if I may be 
allowed the expression, to live under 
any other than the banner of the con- 
stitution of England—I would say 
to them, By all means go and settle 
in Canada. But to those who could 
lay aside all feelings of this sort, and 
who eo abroad as citizens of the world, 


there is, in my opinion, a broader field 
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in various parts of the United States for 
the profitable investment of capital, and 
also for the advantageous display of the 
energies of either body or mind. 

Many families have been deterred 
from emigrating to the United States, 
from an impression that they would be 
called upon to take up arms against 
their native country, should the two 
powers unfortunately go to war. This 
is a mistaken idea; for so long as a 
foreigner remains unnaturalised (and 
he may continue so for ever, if he pre- 
fers it), he cannot be called upon to 
take up arms; though he receives 
protection from, and is amenable to, 
the laws of the country. There is also 
a pretty general opinion in England, 
to the effect that the people of the 
United States entertain feelings of jea- 
lousy and ill-will towards all foreigners, 
but particularly towards Englishmen ; 
and that they are seldom treated with 
politeness, or even common civility. 
Now, for the sake of doing justice to 
all parties, I must candidly declare, 
that I believe such feelings to be nei- 
ther national nor general ; yet there is 
no doubt but that persons m.y be found 
who are strangely biassed and prejudiced 
against every person and thing con- 
nected with the “Old Country.” Po- 
litical party contests sometimes run so 
high, that the leaders, wholly reckless 
of every thing manly and honourable, 
will, where it appears to suit their pur- 
pose, decry both England and English- 
men. But this is not a fair criterion 
by which to judge the Americans as a 
nation. They must be mingled with, 
and lived amongst, and exhibited in 
the ordinary relations of life, for one 
to become fully aware of the general 
sentiments and opinions of this people. 
I have myself resided amongst them 
for many years, and circumstances have 
caused me to mingle with every class of 
society found in the republic ; and I can 
state, that I never met with more than 
two or three instances, and these were in 
persons destitute of both character and 
principle, where I heard the country of 
their forefathers slandered and abused. 
Ask an assembly of democratic citizens 
which, of all the nations on the face of 
the earth, they would prefer being de- 
scendants of! and I will venture to 
predict that they would, almost to a 
man, unhesitatingly point to “ dear 
Old England.” Need there exist a 
doubt of this for a moment, when we 
consider that an immense majority of 
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the Americans are the direct offspring 
of England and the English —that they 
not only speak our own language, but 
adopt our very names in every family ; 
and, after something more than halfa 
century of self-government, they con- 
tinue, in almost all cases, to adopt our 
religion, our laws, our opinions, and 
our moral feelings. Of course, they 
have found it necessary, under a dif- 
ferent form of government, to deviate 
from the beaten track of long-esta- 
blished monarchy ; but wherever they 
could with propriety tread in the foot- 
steps of honest John Bull, they have 
not yielded to the caprice and pleasure 
of novelty, but have rested their faith 
upon the wisdom and experience of 
bygone ages. If we look at the pub- 
lished works of the few men of letters 
who have yet found leisure, amidst the 
bustle of a young and mercantile na- 
tion, to devote their time and talents 
to science and literature, we shall find 
that their highest aim, their fullest and 
most ambitious hopes, were that their 
works should be placed alongside, and 
not above, the productions of the ge- 
nius ofa parent soil. It mdy be true 
that they are somewhat vain of their 
own talents as a nation;—and why 
should it not be so? Is nota clever 
and sensible child proud in being de- 
scended from respected, talented, and 
renowned parents? Jn the very nature 
of things, it must be so; and the Ame- 
ricans, though many of them may never 
have maturely reflected upon it, are 
proud in being descended from a na- 
tion that ranks so high in “ arts and 
arms” as England does—or Great Bri- 
tain, if you prefer it. 

By the present laws of the United 
States, it is necessary for those foreign- 
ers, who wish to become citizens, to 


undergo a probationary residence of 


five years ; at the expiration of which, 
provided they have taken the requisite 
and preparatory steps, they become 
naturalised citizens. No alien can hold 
office of any sort ; but to a naturalised 
citizen, all public situations of trust 
and emolument are open, with the ex- 
ception of those of president and vice- 
president, and governors of states: for 
these high appointments, agreeably to 
the provisions of their constitution, can 
be filled only by native-born citizens. 
But a naturalised citizen may become 
a general in the army, a commodore in 
the navy, an ambassador at a foreign 
court, a° government secretary, or a 
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member of the senate or house of re- 
presentatives of the United States. [ 
have known persons afraid of becoming 
citizens, lest, by so doing, they might 
be debarred from inheriting property 
in their native country. But this isa 
mistaken idea; for they may forswear 
their allegiance, and affirm and attest 
as much as they please, but, in the 
spirit of the law of England, a person 
born in England, of English parents, 
will always remain an Englishman, in 
spite of all he may say or do to the 
contrary. 

There undoubtedly are many men of 
superior legal attainments at the bar in 
the various courts of the United States; 
but it must at the same time be ad- 
mitted, that, in the more remote dis- 
tricts in the country, there is oftena 
lamentable dearth of talents and legal 
acquirements. Time alone can remedy 
those evils—and evils they unques- 
tionably are; for so long as a vast ex- 
tent of country contains but a scanty 
population, and less wealth, it will 
evidently appear that that is not the 
field for the due reward of first-rate 
talents. As it is with respect to the 
professors of law, so is it also with 
those of medicine and religion ; for al- 
though you seldom find a settlement 
without its “ physician” and “ minister 
of the gospel,” they are generally such 
as would be in danger of starving in 
more civilised and respectable com- 
munities. All who profess the healing 
art are styled ‘ doctors ;” there being 
no subdivisions in the titles of mem- 
bers of the medical profession. In the 
backwoods, they are generally either 
inexperienced young men, or else older 
ones who have deemed it prudent to 
bury their mite of talent in the lone 
wilderness. In a village, in the imme- 
diate vicinity of my residence, among 
the Allegheny Mountains, we had no 
fewer than three doctors. There was 
“the doctor” (an apothecary), the 
** horse-doctor,” and the “ pill-doctor.” 
They were all persons of some note in 
their vocations ; but as the pill-doctor 
happened to be an acquaintance and 
countryman of mine, he might think it 
unkind if [ did not devote a few words 
to him and his pills. Plain Joho Bull 
has, | believe, long been considered as 
more easily imposed upon than any 
body else. For my own part, [ have 
long since dissented from this opinion ; 
for if there were a premium upon cre 
dulity, & strongly suspect that brothes 
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Jonathan would bear away the prize 
from honest John. Who is there in 
England that has never heard of the 
notorious Morison’s pills? I will an- 
swer the question: Scarcely an indi- 
vidual from the Tweed to the Land’s 
End. But, then, there are thousands 
that have heard of them only from their 
merited evil report, and tens of thou- 
sands that have not been fools enough 
to swallow them either “ by wholesale 
or retail.” In America, the case is dif- 
ferent; for there the people not only 
swallow, daily and weekly, whole pages 
of newspaper pill-puffs, but box upon 
box of this execrable compound of 
gamboge and aloes. The “ universal ” 
pill-firm, as every body knows, was 
“ Morison and Moat ;” but when the 
Old World became too circumscribed 
for the vend of the humbug British 
College of Health, the worthy twain 
tore themselves asunder, and the fag- 
end of the immaculate firm was trans- 
lated to the New World, for the pur- 
pose ofgammoning the Yankees. But 
to return to my acquaintance, the back- 
woods pill-doctor. Having spent some 
sixty years of his life in London, and 
tried several lines of business, with 
doubtful success, he became dissatis- 
fied with the country, and emigrated to 
the United States. Ife belonged to 
that miserable class of beings vulgarly 
called bachelors, and it seemed he was 
determined upon remaining such,— for 
he repaired to the backwoods, where he 
settled. There he tried farming, and 
land-surveying, and school-teaching ; 
but, being totally unfit for any thing of 
the sort, he had to relinquish one after 
the other, until at length he had the 
mortification to discover, that the few 
scores of pounds he had taken with 
him into the backwoods had slipped 
through his fingers ; and that it seemed 
probable that he would take as little 
out of the world, were he to take his 
all, as he had brought into it. He was 
at his wit’s end what to do next; when 
he applied to an acquaintance in New 
York, who, knowing his state of desti- 
tution, interceded in his behalf with 
Sheppard Moat, head pill-doctor in 
America, and procured for him a di- 
ploma to sell said pills through three of 
the backwoods counties. The amount 
of population thus placed under his 
care might amount to about forty-five 
thousand. The district was known to 
he peculiarly healthy ; but then it hap- 
peus that one of the great merits of the 
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Ilygean boluses is to keep people well 
when they are well, provided they will 
swallow a few scores weekly, or month- 
ly, as the case may be. The old hoary 
sinner commenced operations with his 
wretched nostrum; but the country 
being too extensive for his powers of 
locomotion, he was under the necessity 
of appointing sub-agents, which very 
considerably encroached upon the ge- 
neral profits; and yet the old pill- 
doctor pocketed something over five 
hundred dollars per annum! A year 
or two ago I was strolling along Broad- 
way, the principal street in New York, 
in company with an Englishman who 
had resided several years in that city, 
when a handsome carriage-and-four 
rattled past us,—the whole set-out be- 
ing fur superior to any thing [ had 
ever seen in that country. I was 
prompted to inquire to whom the 
splendid equipage belonged ; for I 
suspected that it might possibly belong 
to some English nobleman, who had 
imported it for the purpose of “ asto- 
nishing the natives.”  L thought,” 
replied my acquaintance, “ that you 
would admire my friend’s elegant out- 
fit. Did you observe that the gentle- 
man who was handling the reins nod- 
ded to me? ‘That, sir, was Sheppard 
Moat; and the whole equipment is 
English, and but recently imported !” 
I noticed that he laid a particular 
stress upon “ friend,” and during a 
ramble of halfan hour he let me into 
the secret why he called him so. He 
also assured me that Mr. Moat was 
netting a clear income of twenty-five 
thousand dollars per annum by the sale 
of Morison’s pills in America; which 
is precisely the income which congress 
allows the president of the United 
States! Oh, the gullibility of brother 
Jonathan!! My acquaintance is him- 
self duly authorised by the said Mr. 
Moat to poison the inhabitants of the 
city in which he resides; and although 
he (like all other pill-agents) is allowed 
but twenty-five percent upon the price 
of the poison he vends, he assured me 
that his yearly gains was about two 
thousand dollars! And if the word of 
any individual that lends himself to so 
shameful and wicked a calling as that 
ofa Morison-pill vender is to be cre- 
dited, my New York acquaintance is 
that person. 

When will human credulity rise su- 
perior to the plausible humbuggery 


of unprincipled empirieisie Ts sound 
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science for ever to be degraded, because 
men are too indolent to exercise that 
intelligence and common sense with 
which they have been kindly endowed ? 
That it still continues so is a shame 
and a scandal to every one who patron- 
ises quackery,—to every community 
that does not raise its voice against it, 
—and to every free state that enter- 
tains a respect for its own dignity, ora 
desire to protect the interests and wel- 
fare of its subjects ! 

“Universal suffrage” and “ vote by 
ballot” are two of the leading features 
of democracy in the United States. 

It is not to be wondered at that can- 
didates for the several legislative as- 
semblies should make a grand push to 
secure their elections ; since, in addi- 
tion to the honour of being the people’s 
representatives, they receive wages for 
their services. ‘To be sure, the rate of 
wages is not very high,—from three to 
eight dollars per day being the scale ; 
and yet, out of this sum many coun- 
try members manage to lay by half. 
Whether this system of paying the 
members would werk well in older and 
more wealthy communities is another 
question; but in the United States it 
is a matter of pure necessity,—for in 
the interior of the country there are 
scores of counties that do not embrace, 
in their whole population, a single in- 
dividual who could afford, provided he 
had the inclination, to travel to a con- 
siderable distance, and there spend 
three or four mouths ofeach year. The 
few individuals that have retired from 
business upon small independences 
are never met with far into the country, 
but reside in or near the principal 
towns, or cities; so that, although a 
few of the older sections of the country 
might, perhaps, furnish persons who 
would be willing to legislate gratis, by 
far the greater portion of the countryis not 
yet prepared for the introduction of such 
asystem. I believe a considerable ma- 
jority of the members in all the legis- 
lative bodies is formed of lawyers; so 
that when we hear of so many long 
speeches in the halls of congress, and 
elsewhere, we ought not to be sur- 
prised, considering by whom they are 
delivered. Many a man has lost his 


chance of being rechosen a member of 


the legislature, from his having spoken 
but half-a-sdozen hours upon some se- 
cond-rate question, when his constitu- 
ents had calculated upon his “ occupy- 
ing the floor” for two or three days! 
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When I first settled in the country, 
nothing annoyed me more than the im- 
perturbability of the persons I em- 
ployed about me on my farm,— for 
when any of them had not performed 
their work properly, or in some way or 
other neglected their duty, nothing 
that I could say—no matter in what 
tone or matter of severity — produced 
the slightest symptom of remorse or 
excitement in the party accused. Or, 
if [ tried praise, and flattered their per- 
formances, no smile beamed upon their 
serene countenances—no sparkle kind- 
led in the stoic eye! On one occa- 
sion, however, I did succeed in raising 
the temper of a young man, a thorough- 
bred Yankee. | had hired him for the 
summer to work on my farm,—to do, 
as I had supposed, whatever in reason 
and fairness | commanded him. Hav- 
ing understood from the person who 
recommended him to me that he was 
something of a ploughman, I set him 
to work, with a pair of stout oxen, to 
break up a wheat-stubble. It was the 
early part of May when “ Amos” (for 
that was his name) commenced his 
ploughing. I visited him the first day, 
and had no reason to admire his per- 
formance, but said nothing. In the 
afternoon, I remarked that he unyoked 
his cattle about four o’clock : I thoughit 
it too early; but supposed that Amos 
had taken compassion on the oxen, on 
account of their not having lately been 
accustomed to that sort of labour. 
During the rest of the day, what be- 
came of Amos I did not know. The 
next afternoon came; the cattle were 
unyoked at half-past three, and Amos 
again vanished! I thought that I 
would wait until the following day, 
and then, if the same thing occurred 
again, [ would demand an explanation. 
Next afternoon, at three o'clock pre- 
cisely, the cattle were unyoked; 0, 
without waiting to consider how to act, 
in the case of any unforeseen difficulty, 
I set off to meet Amos, as I thoughit, 
on his way to the building where the 
oxen where stabled. I did not meet 
him; but I found him stretched upon 
the grass in a retired corner of the field, 
while the oxen were chained to a stump 
near him, without a morsel to eat, and 
looking sulkily out of the corner of their 
eyes at the recumbent Amos. With 
as much coolness as I could command, 
I inquired if any thing was the matte! 
with either himself or the cattle. “ 1 
CUCSS not,” re plied Amos, furnmng 
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upon the other hip, in order to con- 
front me, at the same time leaning his 
head upon his hand, with his elbow 
rested upon the ground, he continued ; 
“ but I had done my day’s work, and 
so 1 gave over work.” But,” said J, 
“ the day is far from being done, and 
the cattle seem untired; I think you 
had better plough two or three hours 
longer.” He eyed me for a short 
time, and, without attempting to move 
hand or foot, said,—“* Why, now, I 
guess that I know as well as Mr. 

[naming me] when I have done a day’s 
work ; and when I have done that, I 
don’t strike another stroke for any man.” 
Not feeling disposed to let the young 
republican have it all his own way, I 
answered, ** Well, Amos, to save you 
the trouble of planning days’ works for 
yourself, | will henceforward do it for 
you; and so long as you continue my 
servant you will have to comply with 
my commands, when not unreasonable, 
and that, I trust, they will never prove.” 
“ Servant !” ejaculated the excited 
Amos; now, I guess, I am no man’s 
servant! This is a free country, and 


Amos ****, 1 swow! (swear) will never 
be no man’s slave!” This was the up- 


shot of the business; I desired Amos to 
quit my premises instanter, and Amos 
accordingly “cleared out.” On the 
following morning I was waited upon 
by Amos’s friend, who had given me so 
good an account of him and his quali- 
fications; for it was mainly owing to 
his recommendations that I had hired 
him. He commenced the defence of 
his young friend by a quotation from 
the American declaration of indepen- 
dence, which says, “ that all men are 
born equal,” &c.; and, after a full 
half-hour’s palaver on “ liberty and 
equality,” quoting every now and then 
a text or two of Scripture to strengthen 
his position, he wound up, by “ guess- 
ing” that Amos would return, if Mr. 
—— would not call him servant any 
more,—for that he would never sub- 
mit to.” I submitted with much pa- 
uence to hear all that my peace-making 
neighbour had got to say in defence of 
the independent position that Amos 
had taken ; and when he had concluded, 
I informed him that, if my late farm 
servant would agree to serve me for 
nothing, I would not accept of his ser- 
vices. There is a general dislike 
among the Americans to the term ser- 
vent, although I never found that they 
objected to be called “ hired men,” and 
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“hired girls.” The term “ helps,” as 
applied to maid-servants, is by no 
means so general as an English female 
writer of wholesale slander upon the 
Americans has boldly asserted. It 
must be admitted, however, that one of 
the principal inconveniences attending 
house-keeping in America is the diffi- 
culty of procuring good servants, and 
of keeping them when procured. I[ 
have had as industrious and faithful 
hired men who were Americans as any 
that I have met with in this country ; 
“ Amos,” certainly, was an exception. 
I must acknowledge that it seems a 
hazardous and very delicate matter to 
find fault with persons for paying too 
much attention to matters of such vital 
importance as religion ; and yet 1 must 
confess that [have frequently been a wit- 
ness to what I could not help considering 
as a grievous waste of time, particularly 
to such as had large families depending 
upon them for a humble maintenance, 
I more particularly allude to what the 
Americans term “ protracted meet- 
ings,” which, of late years, have be- 
come general in many parts of the 
country. These meetings are not pe- 
culiar to any sect or religious com- 
munity; although they are the most 
frequently held by the Presbyterians, 
the Baptists, and the Methodists. A 
meeting of this character is arranged by 
the ministers that are scattered through 
a considerable district of country, agree- 
ing to meet in some particular village or 
settlement, where the members of their 
church are considered somewhat ne- 
glectful of their religious duties and 
exercises. On these occasions it would 
be worse than heresy for the people to 
abstain from attending “ meeting,” day 
after day ; for, as there are a number 
of pastors to keep open the meeting- 
house early and late, it requires a con- 
siderable degree of zeal or activity in 
those belonging to that church to keep 
pace with the exertions of the host of 
ministers. Sometimes, in the arrange- 
ment for holding these meetings, no 
regard is had to the time of the year ; 
and, consequently, they at times take 
place during the most busy seasons, 
when each day lost to the farmer is of 
great importance to the future welfare 
of himselfand family. Were they con- 
fined to one, two, or even three days, 
the loss of time might probably be got 
over ; but, as it often happens that they 
are * protracted” to two or three weeks, 
the time spent in attending them be- 
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comes of very serious consideration. 
Such being the case, I cannot but de- 
plore the existence ofa real, or miscon- 
ceived, necessity for the neglect of 
those labours upon which the welfare 
of the poorer classes mainly depends. 
The motives of the ministers of the 
gospel who hold them are meritorious, 
I have no doubt; since, according to 
the length of time they continue, the 
ministers are subjecting themselves to 
proportionate labour and expense, with- 
out the prospect ofany pecuniary reward. 
On those occasions the meeting-houses 
are open from peep of day to a late 
hour in the night; a constant succes- 
sion of religious exercises being all the 
time in progress ; and should there ap- 
pear any extraordinary manifestation of 
religious fervour in the town or settle- 
ment, a “revival” is forthwith proclaim- 
ed through the surrounding country. 

There are considerable sums set 
apart for the purposes of education in 
several of the states; and, now that a 
surplus revenue of the whole union has 
to be disposed of, there exists a strong 
feeling that some portion thereof should 
be applied to public education. Not- 
withstanding the liberal spirit of the 
country in many respects, there is yet 
a great deal to be achieved before the 
bulk of the population will be able to 
boast of a liberal education. It is 
true that one meets with very few per- 
sons who are incapable of reading, 
writing, and performing some of the 
simplest operations in arithmetic; but, 
having said this much, little else can be 
advanced in favour of the great majority 
of the people. Where there are no 
public or state schools, the inhabitants 
form themselves into small districts, 
and engage teachers for as many quar- 
ters in the year as they can make it 
convenient to paythem. These teach- 
ers are seldom better qualified than 
their employers, and they receive wages 
nominally the same that would be paid 
to farm-labourers. Where the country 
is older, and more thickly settled, a 
somewhat superior grade of teachers is 
employed ; and in many of the county 
towns there are academies in which the 
dead languages are taught, and the 
masters’ salaries are paid out of the state 
treasury. There are also colleges, or 
universities, in almost every state; but 
the most of them are little (if at all) 
superior to our own grammar-schools, 
although they enjoy the privilege of 
conferring degrees. 
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There is no doubt but the span of 
life is considerably shorter in America 
than it is in the kingdoms of Europe 
in general; and it has long been re- 
marked that feminine beauty begins to 
wane at an early period of life. A city 
belle is in her zenith at seventeen ; at 
twenty-three she has evidently passed 
her meridian; and at thirty —particu- 
larly if she be the mother of a young 
family—she is time-marked, and mid- 
dle-aged. Amongst the few old peo- 
ple you meet with in the country, a 
great majority of them are females; 
from some cause or other, they appear 
to be less liable to those disorders that 
carry off the male portion of the hu- 
man family. From all that I have 
seen of that country and its people, I 
am led to conclude that you meet with 
as few persons in America who have 
outlived seventy years as you do in this 
country with persons that have outlived 
eighty. 

There is a fashion in all things,— 
hence there is in humanising the various 
sections of the great American wilder- 
ness. <A variety of circumstances con- 
spires to promote the popularity of some 
particular state or settlement,—some 
of which are founded upon principle— 
some merely accidental,— and others in 
the most selfish and disreputable mo- 
tives. It is needless to dwell upon the 
caprice of fashion, or to trace the tide of 
emigration in all its whirls and eddies ; 
but it may be stated that the main 
flood has set westward with a power 
and impetuosity unprecedented in the 
history of the universe. Yet it has 
been far from embracing every place 
that it has rolled over and past; for 
there are at this present period exten- 
sive regions of wilderness on the sea- 
board side of the Alleghany mountains. 
Man is naturally an erratic being ; but 
no where does he luxuriate in this pro- 
pensity in the way he does in America. 
Generally, a few miles, or, at all events, 
a score or two, is considered a remove 
of sufficient extent for a farmer in old- 
fashioned Europe. But an American 
will pack up his household establish- 
ment, and never think of unpacking it 
until he has got several hundred, and 
sometimes a couple of thousand, miles 
from the home he set out from. ‘The 
very idea of removing a family, “ bed 
and baggage,” in a crazy old waggon, 
through roads nearly impassable, to 
some unknown “ location” fifteen oi 
eighteen hundred miles distant, woukdl 
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be considered decided evidence of un- 
soundness of mind in an Englishman ; 
while a Yankee family undertakes such 
a“ trip” with as little fuss or appre- 
hension as if the journey were to end 
at the next village. But, although you 
scarcely ever hear them murmur or 
complain, they often suffer hardships 
and privations of no ordinary character 
in these “ lengthy” and uncertain ex- 
peditions. ‘ The Far West” has been 
the talismanic watchword of American 
emigrants during several past years ; 
while Michigan and Upper Canada 
have been more attractive to foreigners. 
The Far West, after all, means no par- 
ticular place,—it is nearly as indefi- 
nite as “ America,” when applied in its 
broadest meaning. Ifowever, many 
understand by the Far West all those 
countries westward of the state of 
Ohio,—including the states of Ilinois, 
Indiana, and the regions westward of 
the Mississippi river, both north and 
south of the Missouri. A couple of 
centuries hence, and the Far West will 
be found at the foot of the rocky 
mountains, and a century more will 
place it by the shores of the Pacific. I 
am no advocate for pushing to the ex- 
treme verge of all settlement; for, al- 
though I greatly admire some of the 
nobler traits of the Indian character, I 
should not desire to live amongst them. 
Besides, I am decidedly opposed to 
the principle of elbowing them from 
the possessions they have enjoyed for 
untold centuries, and to which the 
Americans have no more right than 
they have to the British colonies, in 
that or any other part of the world. It 
may be true, that in many situations in 
the Far West the land is remarkably 
tich and fertile, and may be purchased 
ata low rate; but these I do not con- 
sider sufficient inducements to emi- 
grants, when the other side of the ques- 
tion is carefully examined ; for there is 
one single drawback upon the western 
country—I mean its unhealthiness, 
which, in my opinion, far outweighs 
the advantages before mentioned. And 
how are they situated with regard to 
markets? Throughout all that immense 
region there is but one general outlet 
for every kind of produce, and that at 
a distance of twelve or fifteen hundred 
miles; I refer to the city of New Or- 
leans. The more northerly regions of 
the western country already enjoy se- 
veral communications with the Great 
Lakes; but the distance to market in 
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this direction is not much shorter than 
the other, and generally a more expens- 
ive route, and one which is closed dur- 
ing the long winters of the lake region. 
Mr. Birkbeck’s settlement on the flat 
lands adjoining the Little Wabash, 
about which at one time so much was 
said and written, has long since ceased 
to attract the attention of emigrants ; 
and the only notoriety it can boast of 
at present consists in the repinings and 
grumblings ofa few deluded settlers,— 
who, when the settlement broke up, 
were destitute of the means to en- 
able them to remove to a better situ- 
ation—a more healthy and salubrious 
climate. 

The state of Ohio was all the fashion 
for several years: and the rapidity 
with which it filled up astonished even 
the Americans themselves. But of late 
years the tide has flowed past it, al- 
though there is still plenty of room in 
Ohio for tens of thousands of families ; 
and I know of few sections upon the 
whole continent of America that I 
would prefer before some parts of 
Ohio. It is a little too far into the in- 
terior for the convenience of the grazier ; 
but, nevertheless, large droves of 
farm-stock are annually sent to the At- 
lantic states and cities. The section 
of the United States that 1 would par- 
ticularly recommend to the notice of 
the foreign emigrant includes the west- 
ern range of the state of New York, the 
adjoining portion of Pennsylvania, and 
part of Ohio. The western part of 
New York contains some of the finest 
tracts of land within a vast range of 
country ; and, although it is true thata 
considerable portion of it is already 
taken up, yet there are thousands and 
tens of thousands of acres still in a state 
of nature. The division line between 
the two states runs along the forty- 
second parallel of latitude,—so that 
the extremes of heat and cold are much 
less than in many other situations. 
The range of country along the south, 
or Pennsylvania side, is rather hilly, 
and watered by innumerable streams of 
pure water,— fer it is here that several 
rivers of some note have their origin. 
Thus the land in Pennsylvania is well 
adapted for grass and grazing; while 
the neighbouring district of New York 
is one of the finest grain countries in 
America. This section of country ex- 
tends to within 150 miles of the cities 
of New York and Philadelphia, and 
stretches westward to the countries bor- 
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dering on Lake Erie. It will readily 
be conceived that the elevation is very 
considerable, when I state that the ri- 
vers Delaware, Susquehanna, Che- 
mung, Allegheny, Genesee, and some 
others of less note, all have their rise 
within the limits of this district. From 
the numerous lakes in a particular part 
of the state of New York, it has ac- 
quired the appellation of “ the Lake 
Country;” and this I consider one 
of the most beautiful parts of Ame- 
rica. The whole range is a succession 
of gentle eminences, between which 
slumber a considerable number of lakes 
filled with pure and transparent water. 
Some of them are upwards of forty 
miles long, with a breadth of three or 
four miles; while others are smaller, 
and of various shapes and sizes. This 
part of the country has been settled up- 
wards of forty years, and most of its in- 
habitants are in a happy and flourish- 
ing condition. The best and finest 
farms in the Lake Country may be pur- 
chased for about 8/. per acre ; on which 
would be found tolerable good dwelling- 
houses, excellent outbuildings, and the 
fences in good condition. It is an ex- 
cellent fruit country,—abounding par- 
ticularly in apples, peaches, plums, 
and musk and water melons. I have 
known peaches sold for sixpence the 
bushel! It produces wheat of the 
best quality; and few parts of the 
Union can boast of better crops of 
Indian corn. The farmers have taken 
more pains to improve their cattle, 
sheep, &c., than those of almost any 
other section of the Union. I remem- 
ber calling upon a farmer whom I had 
happened to meet two or three years 
before, when on his way to New York 
with some fat hogs which he had 
slaughtered, the carcase of one of which, 
when dressed, was of the enormous 
weight of 1163 lbs., or 43 lbs. over 
half a ton! It was in the early part 
of winter when I visited my quondam 
acquaintance of fat hog notoriety, of 
whom I inquired if he had any hogs 
of the same breed of those he used to 
have formerly? Ie told me he had ; 
but that he believed the breed “ was 
running itself out,”— for,” said he, 
“I put one of them up to fatten 
early this season, but, finding that it 
was going to make poorly out, I but- 
chered it yesterday, and it weighs only 
839lbs. It is now hanging in the shed, 
and you may look at it if you please.” 
“Well,” thought I, “if you grum- 
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ble at your breed of hogs, when one 
you slaughter, thus early in the season, 
weighs 7} cwt.;—if you are foolish 
enough to change the breed, you de- 
serve to get a much worse.” 

The more hilly parts of the country 
are admirably adapted for sheep-farms ; 
and there are already many flocks, 
principally of the Merino breed. It 
is more for the value of the fleece than 
the carcass that flocks of sheep are 
raised ; the best joints of mutton bear- 
ing no comparison in price to the wool. 
When good mutton will scarcely fetch 
twopence the pound, clean Merino 
wool is worth three shillings, and up- 
wards: indeed, the fleece is often of 
more value than the carcass upon which 
it grows. The only thing which ope- 
rates against sheep-farming is the large 
quantity of hay necessary for their pre- 
servation during the long winters, when 
they are wholly dependent upon a 
supply from the stack-yard. Accord- 
ing to the length of the winters, it re- 
quires a ton of hay for every six or 
seven sheep ; so that a moderate-sized 
flock will consume the produce of a 
considerable number of acres. The 
common sheep of the country are ofa 
mongrel breed, without horns, with 
whitish faces, wool short, and of a 
middling quality ; the carcasses weigh- 
ing from ten to fifteen pounds the 
quarter. 

Spring is decidedly the best season 
for emigrating to any part of North 
America; but arrangements should be 
made so as to leave this country not 
later than the early part of April: by 
which means the emigrants will reach 
their destination before the greatest 
summer-heat comes on, and while the 
farmers are still engaged with their later 
spring-crops. I refer altogether to per- 
sons connected with agricultural pur- 
suits; for to the mechanic, who intends 
to settle in some town or city, it will 
not make much difference at what pe- 
riod of the year he arrives: but, to all, 
summer is the pleasantest season to 
cross the Atlantic in. One of the com- 
monest evils with emigrants is the 
spending their time and money after 
they land, without considering the evil 
of so doing. If his funds are rather 
small, they will every day diminish ; 
so that, when there no longer exists a 
necessity for his lingering in the city, 
his wisest plan will be to repair to- 
wards his place of destination. 

Should it be any gratification to the 
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penniless emigrant, 1 can inform him 
that, in many parts of the United 
States, he will meet with persons will- 
ing to sell him two or three hundred 
acres of land upon credit. In such 
cases, however, it is presumed that the 
purchaser will settle upon the lands 
in question ; so that all the improve- 
ments made upon them will revert 
to the original owner, provided the 
poor purchaser fails to make good 
the stipulated payments, which it is 
probable he may: for, at the same 
time that the landowner sold the lands 
upon credit, he took care that the 
buyer should execute a mortgage-deed, 
as well as a bond, giving the original 
owner full power over whatever little 
property the occupier may possess. 
Many scheming landowners are in the 
constant practice of persuading persons 
to engage more lands than they want, 
by offering to extend the term of credit; 
being thoroughly convinced, at the time 
of the transaction, of the purchaser’s 
inability to make the stipulated pay- 
ments, in consequence of which he 
will be ejected from his property: so 
that the unfortunate family, after se- 
veral years of labour and toil, will be 
driven from their home penniless, to 
begin the world anew. 

Land-jobbing has long been ex- 
claimed against in all the new coun- 
tries, though it has not been so much 
practised in our colonies as in the 
United States. This is partly owing, 
no doubt, to the greater rapidity with 
which the latter country has become 
settled, and the more speculative cha- 
racter of the American people. At the 
close of that war which established the 
independence of the United States, 
their government was so thoroughly 
bankrupt that persons were glad to get 
any thing for the claims which they 
happened to hold against it; so that, 
in liquidatioa of many of those claims, 
large tracts of land were granted at 
very low prices. Those grants were 
mostly made to the mercantile part of 
the community, who, having no in- 
clination to bury themselves in the sa- 
vage wilderness, were glad to get rid 
of their lands for whatever was offered 
for them. In this way a great number 
of land-speculations were entered into, 
and as the country began to fill up 
along the frontier settlements, the own- 
ers of the more remote districts began 
‘o survey, advertise, and open their 
lands for sale. As a land-jobbing spe- 
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cimen, I will give an example, with 
which I was personally acquainted ; 
and, bad and black as it may appear, 
it is hardly one of the worst sort. 
This individual, for the want of a bet- 
ter title, [ shall designate “ the Doctor,” 
since that was the name he was geue- 
rally known by. About thirty years 
ago, the Doctor purchased a tract of 
land, containing about 100,000 acres, 
at a very low rate ; at least, so he then 
considered it. When he entered upon 
this speculation, he possessed about 
two thousand pounds sterling ; while 
the amount of the purchase-money was 
eight times that sum, and bearing an 
interest of six per cent. The lands 
were to be paid for by three equal in- 
stalments, each payment exceeding five 
thousand pounds, exclusive of the in- 
terest. It was with the Doctor a neck- 
or-nothing speculation ; but he was an 
ambitious man, and cared little about 
the means resorted to, provided they 
effected his aggrandisement. In some 
respects, he appeared the last man in 
the world to attempt the settlement of 
a new country; for, in addition to his 
habitual indolence, he knew no more 
of the quality of the different soils than 
the bears and the wolves did that fre- 
quented those solitary ‘ beech woods.” 
But, then, he had qualities better cal- 
culated to bring his lands into notice; 
for he possessed a large share of cun- 
ning, and no principle at all. He 
possessed abilities, too, that enabled 
him to manufacture flowery advertise- 
ments and astounding newspaper para- 
graphs; so that, in a short time, the 
Doctor and his new settlement were 
the wonder of the whole country. The 
more foolish portion of the community 
wondered how soon they should be 
able to sell their present possessions 
and get to the Doctor’s settlement; 
while the more sagacious wondered 
that nobody had discovered those 
wonderful lands before. Presently, 
the Doctor laughed in his own sleeve, 
and wondered at his success in duping 
so many fellow-Yankees. He had his 
secret ageuts interspersed through the 
whole country, and, when he had en- 
snared a few settlers, he bribed them 
handsomely to endeavour to decoy 
more ; and in this way new accessions 
were made to the settlement. Never 
any thing before had made such a 
sensation through the whole country ! 
But, as truth only is stable, with all 
the Doctor’s tact and cunning many 
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of the early converts became sceptical 
as their last dollars were disappearing. 
As their murmurings increased, so did 
the Doctor’s doses of flattery; but 
when a man beholds his family actu- 
ally starving, this medicine is seldom 
very effective. I will not dwell upon 
the wrangling and discord that took 
place between the Doctor and the 
Yankee settlers, who began rapidly to 
disappear; and, although he had ma- 
naged to fleece them of very consider- 
able sums, still he had expended a 
great deal in feeing, bribing, Kc.; so 
that, at the period alluded to, the 
Doctor considered himself a ruined 
man. 

It was about this period that Birk- 
beck’s “ Letters from the English 
Prairie” appeared ; and this, no doubt, 
gave the Doctor a hint that he might 
write a book in praise of Ais settle- 
ment. It did not take him long to 
manufacture such a tissue of artful 
falsehoods as had never before dis- 
graced paper; but then it would not 
answer his purpose to have it pub- 
lished in his own name. Chance, or 
some evil influence, relieved him from 
the dilemma, by throwing in his way 
a penniless, mean creature, who * had 
left his country for his country’s good,” 
and found his way to one of the Ame- 
rican sea-ports; whence, having been 
picked up by one of the Doctor’s 
agents, he was forthwith packed off 
for the use and benefit of this notorious 
land-jobber. It is sometimes conve- 
nient to assume a new name—and a 
new calling, too; it therefore would 
be difficult to conjecture who or what 
this fellow had been in his own coun- 
try; but he lent a name to the Doctor’s 
book, where it stands recorded, “C.B. 
J—hns—n, M.D.” As this book-bait 
was intended to catch English emi- 
grants, Dr. J *s name was the exact 
thing ; so, to save appearances, the 
Doctor placed this sorry wretch upon 
a deserted farm in his own immediate 
neighbourhood, and he was referred to 
as the second great man of the settle- 
ment. This book, which was published 
in London, unfortunately fell into the 
hands of many persons who had be- 
come sore and dissatisfied under the 
burden of an enormous taxation ; and 
who, catching at the plausible and ex- 
aggerated statements (written by an 
Englishman, as they supposed), flew 
to this settlement, which was repre- 
sented ‘as an exclusively British ely- 
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sium. The success of this second plot 
was far beyond what the imaginary 
Doctor could possibly have autici- 
pated ; for, in a short time after the 
appearance of the rascally volume, 
English, Scotch, and Irish emigrants, 
might be daily seen hurrying to the 
Doctor’s settlement. I will not at- 
tempt to detail the misery and wretch- 
edness which followed ; scores of ho- 
nest families were totally ruined by 
their becoming connected with the 
Doctor and his wretched settlement. 
The funds which they brought with 
them enabled the knavish land-jobber 
to meet the instalment due upon his 
lands; and thus, at the price of the 
ruin of some hundreds of individuals, 
was the Doctor himself saved from 
utter ruin. The fellow who had lent 
a name to the Doctor’s book fared no 
better than the rest of his countrymen; 
for, when the Doctor placed him upon 
a farm he forgot to give him a title- 
deed of the property: so that, after a few 
years, finding that he was no longer of 
any service to him in practising frauds 
upon his countrymen, he gave him a 
gentle hint to be off, by selling the 
farm upon which he resided to a new 
comer. 

I do not suppose that all land-job- 
bers are equally culpable with the one 
here referred to; yet, even amongst 
the Americans themselves, they bear 
but indifferent characters. I have 
dwelt longer upon this subject than I 
otherwise should have done, had it 
been of less importance to emigrants 
in general ; for there is not a sea-port 
in the whole range of the American 
coast where these harpies, the land- 
jobbers, either personally or by their 
agents, are not on the constant look- 
out for their prey. Those who know 
less of emigration than I do, would 
scarcely credit the great number of per- 
sons that are on the watch, in some of 
the principal ports, whenever an emi- 
grant vessel’s arrival is reported. But 
their extreme jealousy of each other ope- 
rates to prevent many of the strangers 
from falling into their snares. These 
agents have their sub-agents employed, 
in the persons of boarding-house keep- 
ers, bar-keepers at the taverns, Xc.: 
so that, in quarters to which suspicion 
would seem not to attach, the emi- 
grant falls into the snares of the distant 
land-jobber. This being the case, it 
particularly behoves emigrants to be 
on their guard during the time they 
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remain in the cities or sea-ports; for, 
should they become the dupes of one 
of those villains, who is paid a per 
centage upon the amount of their 
funds, their ruin is already sealed. 

There are many ways of investing 
capital to good advantage, besides that 
of purchasing lands, either “ new” or 
“ jmproved ;” for, where a country is 
rapidly growing in wealth and popu- 
lation, new channels are daily opening 
for the profitable investment of money. 
Amongst the most prominent of these 
are local and public improvements, 
comprehending every species of com- 
munication between the maritime cities 
and the interior, and between one part 
of the country and another. Also, 
banking, insurance, and joint-stock 
companies, of various descriptions ; for 
new institutions are almost daily spring- 
ing up in the country. But it would 
be endless to enumerate or particularise 
every channel and opening which pre- 
sents itself to the capitalist, though it 
would be absurd to insinuate that 
all are equally prosperous. Besides 
the ordinary modes of investment, 
there is one beginning to be pursued 
to some extent in the northern parts 
of Pennsylvania, and the adjoining 
sections of New York and Ohio, which 
I think worth while to explain some- 
what fully. The plan is, to invest 
money in cattle or sheep, and then to 
rent them out to persons who may 
wish to hire them, and who can give 
good security, to the value of the stock 
that may be rented to them. It is the 
custom of the country when a young 
man marries (and but few remain 
single), for him to purchase a lot of 
land upon credit, to the extent of fifiy 
or a hundred acres, upon which there 
are no improvements whatever. Most 
probably he is the son of a settler, who 
began the world in precisely the same 
way; that is, he married, and com- 
menced in the woods without any ca- 
pital, and had to “ get along” as well 
as he could; which means, in plain 
English, that he had been put to many 
a shift, and suffered many privations. 
But, by the time his son marries, he 
has managed to bring his original lot 
of woodland into a state of tolerable 
productiveness, and considers himself 
comfortably off in the world. It is in 
this way that the majority of the people 
in the backwoods begin the world, 
being possessed of little or nothing be- 
sides a few household articles, fur- 
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nished by one or other of the parents 
of the young couple. They imagine 
that they cannot “get along” without 
the use of a cow; and as soon as a 
small spot of cleared land will produce 
a little grass, or a few corn-stalks, they 
are anxious to possess a pair of oxen 
to assist in clearing away the timber, 
and two or three sheep, to furnish a 
little wool for a supply of clothing. 
Not possessing the means of purchasing 
them, they are glad to obtain them by 
hiring or renting, although they are 
fully aware of the exorbitant rate they 
will be compelled to pay for their use. 
The rent of a pair of indifferent oxen, 
worth about fifty dollars, is ten dollars 
per annum, or just twenty per cent. 
Cows, which may be purchased for 
twelve dollars, are rented out at three 
dollars each, being at the rate of twenty- 
five per cent per annum. 

From this statement it must appear 
plain, that money invested in cattle 
yields a high rate of interest. The 
profits, however, on renting out sheep, 
in a similar manner, exceed even those 
of the cattle system. Owing to the high 
protecting duties upon wool and wool- 
len goods, the farmers in America have 
been receiving high prices for their 
wool ; and, as many sections of that 
country are altogether unfit for sheep- 
farming, wool-growing has not in- 
creased as it otherwise would have 
done. The sheep are usually shorn in 
the latter part of May, after which they 
may be purchased at the lowest rate 
they sell for during the year. In the 
month of June, a whole flock, or a 
part thereof, young and old, may be 
bought and driven one or two hundred 
miles fur about a dollar and a quarter 
(five shillings sterling) per head. Now, 
for sheep of this description, the rent 
is one pound of clean wool; which, 
during the last few years (not being 
full-blooded Merino), might be worth 
twenty or twenty-two pence per pound, 
or fully one-third of the value of the 
sheep from which it was shorn: so 
that, 60/. invested in this way would 
give an annual income of 20/. or 334 
per cent upon the capital! When the 
stock is better bred, the outlay is some- 
what larger; but the wool being ofa 
much finer quality, the interest of the 
money is fully as high. I have known 
two pounds of wool paid per head for 
the hire of Merino ewes, which had 
not cost over three dollars a-piece ; so 
that, if the wool was worth no more 
RR 
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than five-eighths ofa dollar per pound, 
which is a very low estimate, the pro- 
fits would be upwards of forty per cent. 
I know that such profits will appear 
almost incredible, yet I can, from my 
own experience, testify to their perfect 
correctness. Although the rent is so 
high, I am inclined to believe that a 
poor settler may afford to give a pound 
of wool for the hire of sheep which 
yield upwards of three pounds each, 
provided he has not got cash where- 
with to purchase any. 

A neighbour of mine entered pretty 
largely into this business of renting 
out sheep and cattle, and I had con- 
stant opportunities of knowing how he 
succeeded in the business. Ile had 
about 2000/. invested in this way, of 
which 1200/. was in sheep, and the 
rest in cows and oxen. Not under- 
standing any thing about farm-stock 
himself, and not wishing to take any 
trouble in the matter, he employed an 
agent; and, consequently, his profits 
were considerably less than if he had 
managed his own business. The agent 
became the responsible party, as re- 
garded losses, in consequence of defi- 
cient securities; but, I believe, few or 
no such losses ever took place. In the 
first place, the agent was furnished with 
whatever sums he required, for which 
he was charged seven per cent, the 
common interest of the country. Being 
thus supplied with the needful, it was 
his business to invest it in the best 
manner he was able; for, if the con- 
cern turned out profitable to his em- 
ployer, it could not be otherwise on 
his part, as the whole of the rents, 
arising from both sheep and cattle, 
were equally divided between them. 
The rents, on an average, yielded about 
thirty per cent; and the nett profits of 
my neighbour were the half of thirty, 
or fifteen, and the seven per cent, the 
interest charged to the agent—making, 
together, twenty-two per cent: while 
the agent’s profits were fifteen, less the 
seven per cent paid for the use of the 
money, or eight per cent upon the ca- 
pital invested. From this investment 
of 2000/., my neighbour’s income was 
440/., while the agent received 1601. 
for his trouble. 

I have been desirous to make this 
matter fully understood ; for, notwith- 
standing the large profits upon invest- 
ments of this nature, there is yet a 
wide field for those who wish to em- 
bark in them. An entire stranger, 
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however, would not be able to manage 
his own affairs in the renting out of 
farm-stock ; since it requires a know- 
ledge of the country, and its inhabit- 
ants, in order to do a safe and profit- 
able business, But there are plenty 
of intelligent individuals, in almost 
every county, who would be glad to 
become agents on the aforesaid terms, 
and who could give security for the 
funds placed in their hands. Farm- 
stock, rented out in this way, is com- 
monly valued at the time it is taken 
possession of; so that, if it remain a 
few years in the renter’s hands, and 
become of less value when the stipu- 
lated time for its being closed arrives, 
instead of the identical cattle and sheep 
being returned, he is obliged to return 
others, of equal value to what the old 
ones originally were when they were 
let or hired out. Wool does not la- 
bour under the disadvantages that the 
generality of farm-produce does; for, 
in the remote districts of country, 
where it is known that flocks of sheep 
are kept, wool-buyers, from the cities 
or manufacturing towns, make annual 
visits to the farmers. It is, therefore, 
one of the things denominated “ cash 
articles,” signifying that they may be 
easily converted into cash. 

There can be no doubt that farm- 
ing, in those districts where land 
is moderately cheap, and yet within 
such a distance of the cities that farm- 
stock of all kinds may be driven 
thither to market, is considerably more 
profitable than farming in the vicinity 
of towns where land is dear, or in those 
remote regions from which it is im- 
practicable to drive stock to market. 
In the vicinity of the cities, the price 
of farms, containing from fifty to two 
hundred acres, ranges from 12/. to 
24/. per acre, and, in particular situa- 
tions, something more: so that they 
average from three to six times the 
prices of equally good farms in the in- 
terior of the country. Suppose a farm 
containing a hundred and fifty acres, 
within twenty miles of New York, 
should cost 2400/., which is at the 
rate of 16/. per acre, it is probable 
that fifty acres are in woodland, and 
the remainder in a state of productive- 
ness. Now, for such a farm as this to 
pay the owner the interest of his money 
(which, at seven per cent, is 1681.), 
and to maintain a family residing upon 
it, there should be allowed, at the least, 
120/. more— making, together, nearly 
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290/. But 580/., or double the former 
sum, would purchase quite as good a 
farm in the interior of the country, 
and which would yield an equal profit, 
except in the difference of expense in 
getting the produce to market. In 
this case, four farms, equally produc- 
tive as the one near the city, could be 
purchased in a good and healthy part 
of the country, within two hundred 
miles of New York, for a less sum 
than the price of the one in question. 

The most common way of renting 
farms in the country is what is termed 
“on shares,” thereby signifying that 
the tenant is to keep an account of 
every species of income from the farm, 
and give the landlord his share” of 
every thing. Generally, one-half is 
allowed the landlord ; but his “share” 
varies according to the sort of farm. 
Generally, the landlord stocks the farm, 
and is at one-half the expense of re- 
pairs of farming implements, &c. I, 
however, consider this “ share”? system 
very objectionable; for it places the 
landlord completely in the power of 
the tenant, respecting the amount of 
produce set apart for his share: for 
how is it possible for him to ascertain 
the quantity of grain, potatoes, &c., if 
the tenant be disposed to act fraudu- 
lently? Then, again, the landlord, 
who probably resides at a considerable 
distance, is greatly incommoded with 
the produce which falls to his share ; 
for, not being able to sell it for cash, 
the system of barter causes him much 
inconvenience. But it is this very ab- 
sence of a cash-market that introduces 
this system of farming on “ shares ;” 
for, could money be easily realised for 
farm-steck and produce, then a money- 
rent would be more satisfactory for all 
parties. 

It must be acknowledged, that the 
Americans themselves are but indif- 
ferent farmers ; and the chief reason 
why it is so may be traced to the dear- 
ness of labour, and the cheapness of 
farm-produce. Where land is so very 
cheap, the young men prefer buying 
small farms of their own to hiring out 
to labour for other people. Even 
amongst those who pass for first-rate 
farmers, you find nothing in the ma- 
nigement of their farms that makes 
any approach to a regular system. 
Talk to them of the “ rotation of 
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crops,” and you will soon discover, 
that the plan they pursue is to get 
something from the soil at the least 
possible expense or labour; and this, 
they will assure you, is the only profit- 
able mode of farming. In many parts 
of the country, manuring their crops 
is a matter they never heard of; and 
you will frequently meet with farm- 
buildings, nearly unapproachable in 
consequence of immense dunghills, the 
growth of a score of years. Of late 
years, however, persons who formerly 
laughed at the idea of manuring, are 
beginning to use gypsum on some of 
their crops ; and its efficacy, in many 
instances, is very remarkable. Lime, 
in the lime-stone districts, is more or 
less used ; but many years must pass, 
or a wonderful revolution take place 
in the affairs of the Americans, before 
their system of farming can be com- 
pared even to what farming was in 
England thirty years ago. 

As there are no prohibitory duties in 
America on domestic manufactures, of 
any description, the rural population 
make their own soap, candles, sugar, 
&c.: which is a great saving to those 
who have large families to provide for. 
Each farmer also calculates upon 
having his own flax and wool manu- 
factured into such articles as his family 
may require; and the only process 
that some one or other of his house- 
hold will not be competent to per- 
form, from the time that the wool was 
growing upon the sheep’s back until 
it is worn on the backs of his family, 
is that of “fulling and dressing.” They 
not only card and spin the wool, dye 
the yarn, and afterwards weave it, but, 
when it has returned from the dressing- 
mill, make and fashion it into such 
garments as the. family may require. 
Emigrants are some time in getting 
into the way of doing all these things, 
but, after a moderate term of proba- 
tion, they will, if their necessities or 
inclinations incline that way, begin to 
adopt the customs of the country. 
Indeed, it behoves them to do so, 
where the wages of mechanics are at 
so high a rate; and I have been sur- 
prised at generally finding wages in 
the country but a shade lower than in 
the cities, where the necessaries of life 
were doubled in price, and house- 
rents three and four fold. 
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MELANGE FROM THE JOURNAL AND NOTES OF AN EMPLOYE. 


My original military commission, Con- 
sule Planco, found me what the Irish — 
amongst whom I was first quartered— 
call “a slip of a small boy ;” and that 
appearance attracted a number of dis- 
tressing observations. On one occa- 
sion, marching through the town on 
the market-day, with all the conscious- 
ness of dignity as conferred by pig-tail, 
flashes, gold lace, and bear-skin, a 
horrible-looking virago yelled out, 
“ Och, pitying Virgin! see the poor 
child they’ve tied to the big swoord !” 
And soon afterwards, a fellow in sugans* 
proclaimed me to his companions as 
“the terror of France ;” and they all 
laughed like hyenas as they were. The 
blasphemers knew I could not fall out 
of the order of line in order to fall 
out with them, or I really believe I 
should have fleshed my maiden sabre 
upon some of their shoulders. The 
worst of it was a titter in the ranks, 
frightfully subversive of the discipline 
of the army. A few months afterwards 
I had an opportunity of shewing my 
manhood, in a way that, certes, no 
youth, stocked with the allowance of 
theorems commonly supplied by rela- 
tions and friends on his first starting 
into active life, would have attempted. 
The provost of Enniskillen had a house 
about two miles from the town, and 
returning early, and alone, from a 
dinner of the hospitable magistrate, I 
was alarmed by most piercing shrieks 
for help of a female, and heard the 
heavy blows dealt to her. Upon turn- 
ing the corner of the road, a ruftian 
appeared still belabouring a woman 
with a stick. First calling on him to 
desist, and receiving to that summons 
an insolent answer, I turned him nearly 
round by the collar, and struck him 
pretty accurately over the shins with 
my cane. This operated a diversion 
in favour of the victim, whose blessings 
on her deliverer were almost as vehe- 
ment as her cries for mercy and for 
aid had been. Whether my antagonist 
was unskilled in his weapon, or had 
drank more poteen than consisted with 
the dexterous use of it, I know not; 
but, after parrying and evading several 
formidable strokes of his, the cane 
escaped from my hand: but I planted 
a blow of my rather puny fist so exactly 


upon the caitiff’s eye, that he shouted 
more lustily than the woman had done; 
and then appeared so absorbed in the 
contemplation of the infinite number 
of beautiful colours which I had casu- 
ally presented to him, in the way of 
intra-orbital vision, that I left him to 
the full enjoyment of it, and inquired 
of the woman whether she was much 
hurt? The poor creature replied, by 
the assurance that every bone in her 
body was moidered (maimed), and that 
if Providence had not sent one of his 
angels (in a fusileer uniform) to rescue 
her, she must have been ‘ murdered 
intirely ” by her husband. To confirm 
the impression of my angelic nature, I 
gave her four tenpennies, and returned 
to town well satisfied with my first 
manly encounter. I may fairly ob- 
serve, that no knight-errant ever inter- 
posed upon more disinterested motives ; 
for Katty Howriggan had sore eyes, 
hair matted and wiry, lips that never 
could cover the gums, a flat nose, and 
bare legs, as red as a French partridge’s, 
and thicker than those of a dropsical 
alderman. A few days afterwards, an 
ill-folded letter, written upon whitey- 
green paper, was delivered to me: it 
was the first— would to Heaven I 
could say the only —attorney’s letter 
that ever reached me. 


“ To Lieut. ——-, at Mr. Browne’s, in the 
Hollow, Enniskillen. 


“ Horrican very much against Y oursELr, 
and no other. 


“Hon. Sir,—You must think, now, 
you was Strangely heated when you 
done such violence to my client, Which 
is a gentleman of the best feelings, And 
a kind friend and a tender husband to 
Every body and his wife. Out of re- 
gard for the name of a great lawyer like 
yours, I am going out of my Way to 
propose what May save you the dreadful 
exposure, the Large cost, and the cer- 
tainty of never being promoted as Long 
as you live, and your life being soon 
taken away by the resentments of the 
countless connexions of the slaughtered 
man, who will Be very thankful when 
you come into his terms, having been 
long disappointed of remittances from 
his foster-brother’s cousins in the county 
Galway. ‘Twenty Pounds (English mo- 
ney, out of compliment to you, though 


* Wisps of straw, or hay-hands, round the legs. 
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1 know them that says you are French 
entirely —and we will all think so, too, 
if you refuse this offer), and my Bill of 
costs, which is, at present, but 62. 3s. 4d., 
including all the Depositions of the eight 
unexceptionable witnesses, will get you 
out of the worst scrape ever you Was 
in, and make a decent family — not to 
speak of myself — pray continually that 
you may never find yourself in any ‘other 
mess, barring the Rigmental one (where, 
Counsellor Nixon says, the dinner is 
cool and the wine hot). Indeed, and 
between ourselves, if you do make a 
row any time, you Need not Mind; for 
they and I will surely Get you out of 
that same with all the pleasure in life, 
and wish it was worse, for your sake, 
Now, If you haven’t the money conve- 
nient (for you didn’t pay poor Miss 
Macguire’s Bill for Perfumery and Odd 
thing s, when she called for it this morn- 
ing, “and [ wished you would, the same 
being but small—only 181. 16s. 10d.— 
and.she at a heavy Rent for the shop, to 
say nothing of the bedrooms, which is 
only Set * sometimes), I will take your 
note of hand at two months, for all or 
any part of the compromise for your of- 
fence, and the Paymaster’s name at the 
back of it; and remain, acording as you 
May act, your oblidged and divoted, or 
irrevocably Indignent and percekuting 
Servant till Death, 
Mic. Annan, 
Poor Plaintiff’s Solicitor.” 


What most struck me in this un- 
couth but astute missive, was the al- 
lusion to eight witnesses, when I was 
quite certain that there were (fortu- 
nately for my littleness!) no other per- 
sons than the principals in sight; but 
I was confident that the poor woman’s 
testimony must prevail over all the 
rest. There was a truly respectable 
solicitor near me at the time, and to 
him I communicated the affair. Mr. 
D knew more of his countrymen’s 
peculiarities, and undertook to arrange 
the affair for the best. Upon speaking 
to the parties, the woman declared 
that she and her husband were only 
scuffing together, in a playful way, 
for the possession ‘of a bottle of whisky, 
when L rushed upon him like a tiger, 
struck him several blows with the back 
of my sabre, and, at last, gave him a 
blow with the hilt of it that would 
probably deprive him of the sight of 
his eye. That, in interposing herself 
between me and her husband, she had 
received, or shared, many of the blows, 
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which accounted for the contusions 
that appeared on her person ; and that 
I had given her four tenpennies to- 
wards paying the doctor, with a pro- 
mise of bringing more. The eight 
witnesses duly corroborated her evi- 
dence, swearing that they had seen the 
assault committed and the money given, 
but that they were too much in fear of 
their invaluable lives to venture near 
the infuriated young officer. After 
some ineffectual pour parler, it was 
agreed that I should give ten pounds 
for Horrigan, and three guineas to 
“ Poor Plaintiff’s Solicitor.” It is 
necessary to buy one’s experience ; 
and this, pro tanto, was a cheap and 
useful purchase. 


% * + 





Monday. — Fined a dozen of claret, 
for having disrespectfully altered the 
president’s toast; which I ought, in 
quality of vice-president of the week, 
to have repeated faithfully. Ile gave, 
“ The Land of Cakes,” and I thought 
to improve upon that, and make it 
more clearly intelligible to the English 
and Irish officers present, by saying, 
from my end of the table, ‘“* The Land 
of Oat-Cakes.” Had a friendly lecture 
from H , the North British major ; 
and was requested by A , the Irish 
major, not to restrain my mirthful pro- 
pensities, unless they should happen 
to turn upon the Emerald Isle. 











The skill with which the lower Irish 
elude inquiries, has been more fre- 
quently spoken of than the remarkably 
cautious and delicate manner in which 
they convey a partial disclosure. “ But 
what became of that uncle you speak 
of, Donnelly — is he alive?” “ Sorrow 
the know 1 know ov he’s alive now. 
The thruth is, he wint away, for a 
raison he had, in the time of the hurry.” 
“ The hurry”? means the Rebellion ; 
and it was afterwards explained, that 
Donnelly’s uncle took so active a part 
in it, that a reward had been offered 
for his apprehension, on the charge of 
setting fire to a building in which 
were thirty sick and wounded soldiers 
of the king’s troops. He preferred the 
United States on that account. 





A metaphor, universally admired as 





* That is, “let,” 
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characteristic of the old Irish school of 
oratory, has so generally been curtailed 
of its fair proportions, that it is quite 
time to restore them. In a note to 
the Fudge Family, Moore says, “ Al- 
luding to a hypocritical pretender to 
charity, the celebrated Counsellor B. 
asserted to the jury that ‘he put his 
hands into his breeches’-pockets like 
a crocodile.” The figure really em- 
ployed by the eccentric knight was 
much more complete. A man of pro- 
perty had affected to sympathise with 
the sufferings of some poor people, 
aided them with money, and eventually 
seduced their daughter. Sir J. knew, 
that the way to inflame the minds of a 
jury of his country was to leave some- 
thing to their imaginations —an object 
which would not be attained by pre- 
senting simple facts and reasons, nor 
even by a perfectly intelligible and 
natural metaphor. What he actually 
said was: * He put his hands into his 
breeches’- pockets like a crocodile, 
drew forth his deceptive gold, and 
FEIGNED TO SHED FACTITIOUS TEARS.” 
There cannot be more beautiful dis- 
order than this! The crocodile’s 
breeches’-pocket is a self-evident pro- 
position, compared with the feigning 
to shed tears; which, however, must 
have been shed, because it is main- 
tained they were tears of a spurious 
composition. There is also, in a tan- 
gled way, the admitted affinity between 
a crocodile’s lachrymation and deceit- 
ful weeping in general. If the very 
same thought could have struck an 
English pleader, he would probably 
have arranged it differently. “Gentle- 
men of the jury, the defendant put his 
hand into his pocket, and drew forth 
the gold that was intended, in the 
guise of compassion, to destroy the 
peace of this poor family; while tears 
as treacherous, and as much at com- 
mand, as those supposed to be shed 
by the crocodile, when he strives to 
allure victims by his wail, convinced 
the confiding and grateful creatures of 
his sincerity.” Thus amplified and 
evolved, the Monaghan jury would 
most likely have given as damages—a 
twentieth part of what they did give. 


The Dutch transcend even the Ger- 
mans in the homeliness of their descrip- 
tion of things. What we should entitle 
a “ Society for Instrumental Music,” 
they, at Amsterdam, call “* The Society 
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for the blowing and scraping Plea- 
sures.” 


Military society then varied very 
much in different corps. Subalterns of 
militia, and young men without the edu- 
cation or the habits of gentlemen, were 
put into the line in great numbers: 
the one class, for the sake of the men 
who were drafted in with them; and 
the other, from the lower operation of 
election jobs, the providing for natural 
children, and the like commendable 
causes. Fielding himself was hardly 
too severe in his delineations of officers 
of the army in his time; for many of 
his characters were only the prototypes 
of descriptions of men whom every 
one that served at the commencement 
of the peninsular war must remember. 
In the corps so constituted, each officer 
appeared with the modification of vul- 
garity appropriate to his place in the 
line. The séfreeling swagger of the 
grenadier officers—all whiskers and 
shirt-collar; the bantam strut and af- 
fectedly quick movements of the tight- 
pantalooned hierarchy of the light 
company; and a still less military 
lounge belonging to the remaining 
captains and subalterns. There was 
quite as much of mauvais ton in certain 
light dragoon and hussar regiments, 
where a large proportion of the officers 
were either rich parvenus’ sons or reck- 
less profligates, who combined to gain 
the vulgar reputation of being “a 
dashing set.” Heavy dragoons were 
a quieter order of people, not aiming 
at display, nor thinking of much be- 
yond moderate creature comforts and 
wholesome horse exercise. Most of 
their squadron officers grew fat in con- 
sequence ; and the promotion was slow, 
because one-half of the officers were 
sons, and nephews, and cousins, of the 
lieutenant-colonel commanding, or of 
the lieutenant-colonel’s wife; and the 
rest stood in the same relations to the 
major: so that a large proportion of 
dragoon-guards and dragoons were 
completely “family regiments,” exempt 
from the fear of being disturbed by 
colonial service, and bearing the taunt- 
ing designation of “ the Heavies ” with 
perfect complacency. ‘They were, in 
fine, commonly respectable, and dull. 
The artillery and engineers were, at all 
times, respectable and intelligent; for 
it was permitted to them to cultivate 
their minds without being exposed to 
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banter: and they have produced men 
of great talents and character for admi- 
nistrative employments, as well as mi- 
litary purposes.* The war in Spain 
soon altered the composition of the 
army engaged in it. Great numbers 
were (to use a phrase which Wyndham 
seems to have been unjustly blamed 
for employing, for it is the most ex- 
pressive) “ killed off ;” another section, 
the hard-drinkers, died rapidly under 
the fatigues ; the Jack Essences either 
perished for want of “ Warren’s Milk 
of Roses”’ to wash with, or of the effect 
of tight lacing in a warm climate; or 
they obtained promotion, interminable 
sick leave, or retirement; or else (and 
the number was by no means small) 
they threw aside their slough of effe- 
minate coxcombery, and turned into 
brave and well-conducted soldiers. 
The drafis from the militia continued 
— perhaps the elections sent out en- 
signs no better born or educated than 
before; but when abroad, and before 
the enemy, the young militia sub at 
once perceived the difference between 
military service and playing at soldiers ; 
while the ignorant novices from the 
country, or the counter, derived a prac- 
tical education from the novel and 
trying scenes that presented them- 
selves. Both kinds of young men had 
the advantage of being removed from 
debasing associations, and had neither 
lime nor opportunity to imitate their 
former course of life, or to acquire the 
habits they would have been led into 
in garrison at home. The only trace of 
former folly and bad taste that re- 
mained long was in the fantastic dresses 
of some among the infantry officers. 
So that they preserved the regimental 
facings and colour of lace, they thought 
themselves perfectly at liberty other- 
wise to ornament their coats and pan- 
taloons as they thought fit; and as to 
head-dress, no ball-room displayed a 
greater diversity of coiffures than the 
officers of many battalions of the line. 
The duke was too sagacious to repress 
a harmless vanity, while he was se- 
verely labouring to raise his army to 
a moral standard that would eventually 
lift its members above such frivolities. 
When, notwithstanding, he found a 
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sluggish disposition in the mass, our 
great captain applied the caustic with 
an unsparing hand, and restored the 
sense of duty by a general order, which 
will not soon be forgotten. 


Mr. Cooper is in so far the Rossini 
of novelists, that when he is pleased 
with one of his own imaginings he 
thinks the public, also, can never have 
too much ofit. He returns to his glit- 
tering creation to present it in every 
possible phase—modulated with va- 
pours and zephyrs, clouds and hur- 
ricanes. It is certain that the light 
touches of a masterly hand make won- 
derful changes ; and we are often in- 
different to an image in its original 
appropriation that delights us when 
otherwise invested. The same history 
of Lorenzo and Angelina’s loves, that 
has, to our certain knowledge, kept a 
third part of the boarding-schools of 
England in tears ever since the Miner- 
va Press was founded, would lose all 
its attractions if the victims were merely 
changed into Roger and Dorothy,— 
the one, Roger Stubbs, a promising 
maltster, and not a young soldier, poor, 
but of gentle blood,—and the other a 
rich soap-boiler’s daughter, instead of 
the Duke of Plantagenet— Montmo- 
rency’s heiress. 

What has hitherto most charmed us 
with this author is a sea-breeziness that 
we really dreaded to lose in a work 
written under the anti-Atlantic inspira- 
tions of Germany,—even from the 
blackened city of Dresden, by the shal- 
low Elbe! We are now convinced 
that there is no danger of the kind ; 
and that Mr. Cooper, wherever he may 
be, will continue to put forth variations 
upon his old themes just as long as the 
prestige of his name gets readers. This 
does not mean that we accuse him of 
always reverting to himself;— for he 
sometimes borrows from other people 
with remarkable freedom. 

It turns out that the Water Witch is 
not, as we hoped, a marine Meg 
Merrilies, but merely a sister of the 
Red Rover. If we remember rightly, 
the Red Rover was a fast-sailing vessel, 
with a red streak; the Water Witch is 
a clever sea-boat, with a figure-head, 


Sir George Gipps, governor of New South Wales; Sir R. Chapman, governor 
of Bermuda; Sir R. B. Head, lieutenant-governor of Upper Canada; and Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel P, Campbell, consul-general in Egypt, are among the distinguished 
individuals of the ordnance department who have attained state offices of high trust; 
Without the aid of political or of family connexion. 
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that plays a prominent part in the 
drama,and certainly quotes Shakespeare 
as much to the purpose as Mr. Cooper 
himself in his epigraphs to each chap- 
ter. Yet, one preliminary word. We 
like nationality in style of writing, and 
in every thing else, enough to admire 
even those long sentences in certain 
novels that indicate the nasal drawl 
they are pronounced with in their own 
country ; but we disclaim any dis- 
respect to our transatlantic brethren 
when we conjure them never to attempt 
the humorous. It is not their forte ; 
and, allowing them merits of a much 
higher kind, there is small reproach in 
saying, that whenever an American 
essays at pleasantry he degenerates 
into coarseness. Even Washington Ir- 
ving could not overcome this defect ; 
and we love his fame and his works so 
well as to grieve that he wrote the 
Salmagundi. 

After some flattering topographical 
descriptions of Manhattan Island and 
city, and some still more flattering an- 
ticipations (partly aprés coup, partly 
unaccomplished) as to both, the story 
opens, not like that of the Critic, with 
several morning guns, to beget an aw- 
ful attention, but with a cannon fired 
from a fort that displayed the English en- 
sign at the same instant, which induced 
a response from a very distant cruiser. 
At this moment a merchant of Dutch 
origin is setting out for his villa, called 
the Lust in Rust (enjoyment in re- 
pose), accompanied by a young negro 
with a bundle. Another black stands 
at the door of the house in town, and is 
enjoined by the alderman Van Bever- 
out not to gallop about his Flemish 
geldings at night ; which, it seems, was 
a frequent recreation of the sable servi- 
tors and their friends, and one in which 
they freely indulged during the night in 
question. The alderman meets Lord 
Cornbury, a profligate English ex- 
governor, who is detained for debt, 
but allowed to walk about at times. 
This nobleman, who is probably the 
American ideal of a lord, makes some 
Jeremy Diddler attempts, which are 
lightly parried by the wary burgher. 
The alderman is flattered, however, and 
suggests that the night-ridings of nig- 
gers should be made a capital felony ; 
and to this Lord Cornbury, as might 
be expected from an English admini- 
strator of the Draconic school, cordially 
assents. 

Alida de Barbarie, dite la belle Bar- 
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barie, is the alderman’s niece, an exu- 
berant cross between the Norman and 
Flemish races, in love with nobody; 
but having a maidenly preference for 
Captain Ludlow, of the royal navy, 
commanding her majesty’s ship Co- 
quette. Mr. Orloff van Staats, patroon 
of Kinderhook, is a taciturn young 
lord-manorial, of a hundred thousand 
acres. 

While the alderman, his niece, and 
the Batavio-American squire, are cross- 
ing in the market-boat to Staten Island, 
a seafaring stranger springs on board, 
and quietly takes the tiller into his own 
hands. There is question of a won- 
derful rover, called the “ Skimmer of 
the Seas,” just as they are passing close 
to the queen’s ship, whose captain, re- 
cognising the prominent party, comes 
on board the passage-vessel. He of 
the India shawl|—for that is one of the 
elegancies which gird his waist—coolly 
asks for a berth in the cruiser, and 
finally taunts Captain Ludlow about 
“lazy moorings.” On returning to his 
ship, Ludlow very properly sends out 
his boats in pursuit of the periagua, to 
impress the mariner with the foul 
anchor embroidered (to the great ad- 
miration of our author) on his slippers ; 
but this dexterous person dodges them, 
and at last jumps from rock to rock, 
until safe on the main land. Among 
the persons represented, we forgot an 
old Norman servant, the faithful fol- 
lower of the Barbarie family, who de- 
tests the sea, and speaks the oddest 
possible French. In offering, for ex- 
ample, the Cid, of Corneille, to the 
India shawl hero, he says, “ Le (dele) 
diable ! que la (le, if not de) vraie 
(vrai) genie et les (de) nobles senti- 
mens se trouvent dans celivre, la (/d).” 

As an American secretary of lega- 
tion, Mr. Cooper may justify the of- 
fences against French grammar, by the 
habits of very many among his col- 
leagues ; but the epithet he makes the 
old valet apply to Shakespeare is an 
outrage against decency which he can- 
not defend the printing of by the ex- 
ample of the lowest ribald writers of 
France. Even the English authoress, 
who talks of “ the immortat Parny!” 
has hitherto abstained from its use. 

The shawled seaman embarks in the 
Coquette “ on liking ;” and, upon 
Captain Ludlow’s thinking he caught a 
glimpse of a very distant sail, takes off 
his attention by a story of a cross seen 
in the air somewhere in the Mediter- 
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ranean. Sergeant Kite might divert 
the attention of two clowns, by narrating 
how certain hussars ate a ravelin for 
breakfast, &c.; but educated people do 
not listen to tales of aerial crosses. 

The Lust in Rust is described as a 
country house in the usual Dutch taste ; 
but the belle Barbarie has built a little 
wing to it for herself, more embowered 
in shrubbery and low trees than the 
other parts of the building ; and this 
portion of the structure, which might 
have led us into some very awkward 
mistake, if we had been there, old 
Francois was pleased to call * La Cour 
des Fées.” . ® 4 

*% * * 


The first object that strikes you after 
passing the Jew Faubourg, of Konigs- 
berg, is the Exchange, which is built 
upon piles, in the Pregel, and close to 
the bridge of the Kneiphof. It is of 
theraspberry-cream colour that German 
merchants especially admire in deco- 
rative buildings, and the roof is so 
formed as to look like a capsized 
galliot. The town gate of the mer- 
chant’s quarter is within a few steps of 
the Exchange, and bears this inscrip- 
tion :— 

* Sit aliis turris, sit expugnabile val- 
lum — 
Nos Deus et rectum simplicitasque te- 


gant.” 


The following may, however, serve as 
an instance of their “ simplicity.” 
During the Continental system, it was 
the custom in the northern states to 
bribe the French consuls to certify that 
cargoes of English produce were of 
some other origin. This practice is 
even said to have been winked at by the 
French government, very much to the 
benefit of Messieurs les consuls for the 
time being, who usually returned to 
Paris with ample fortunes, in three or 
four years.* The abuse had its con- 
veniences. English houses of trade 
used to consign cargoes in neutral ships ; 
and, although they had to pay an ad 
valorem duty of twenty per cent to the 
French consul, and a large commission 
to the merchant they employed, the pro- 


_,* One of these functionaries had been a favourite of Napoleon, who sent him to 
Konigsberg as consul. In three years, he returned, on the plea of ill-health, and was 
presented to the ruler whose commercial interest he had so worthily represented. 
Buonaparte addressed him,—‘ So, rogue! I suppose you have saved a poor million 
of francs out of your consular allowances?” ‘‘ Much more than that, sire” was the 
composed answer, which quite contented the ex-emperor. 
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fits were still considerable. At length, 
three or four Konigsberg worthies wrote 
to assure their respective English cor- 
respondents that they could readily 
dispose of British colonial and manu- 
factured goods to the value of about 
300,000/. ; and they said no more than 
the truth,—for they did dispose of the 
goods, and afterwards denied the re- 
ceipt of them! The whole transaction 
having been illegal, under the then ex- 
isting laws, our merchants have never 
recovered a sixpence from those whose 
“ tutelar simplicity” proved an over- 
match for the expugnabile vallum of 
Manchester, and the ¢urris of Tower 
Hill. 


Doctor Granville appears to have 
mistaken a part of the Vorstadt on the 
opposite side of the Pregel for Pillau, 
which is nearly thirty English miles 
distant, and to have formed an er- 
roneous estimate of the size of the ves- 
sels lying there, as the bar across the 
Frische Haf does not allow the passage 
of any large craft. Konigsberg is the 
worst paved city in Europe. In wet 
weather, you have to jump from one 
large stone to another, in order to avoid 
the intervening puddles of two feet in 
depth ; so that walking is really a very 
violent exercise in this city of the dead, 
where the inhabitants labour under a 
disadvantage which no other necro- 
polis is exposed to — the consciousness 
of the worst climate under the—no, 
not the sun—* malus Jupiter,” or the 
sleet. When Frederick the Great ob- 
served that such a state of pavement 
accounted for the splay feet which dis- 
tinguish the females of Konigsberg 
even above the rest of the Teutonic 
family, one of his courtiers replied — 
** Your majesty has for once taken an 
effect for a cause; it is the ladies’ feet 
that have spoiled the pavement.” 


Mem.—lIt is necessary to be very 
much on your guard in commonplace 
dinner remarks, lest a philosophical 
turn should be given to them. I heard 
one German, on such a provocation, 
quote several hundred lines of Seneca, 
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without forgetting one of Gronovius’s 
notes upon his text. An act of Buona- 
parte’s being afterwards alluded to, the 
same person said that Alexander had 
done something very much like it; 
and, to prove the affinity, cited a whole 
chapter of Quintus Curtius, with most 
provoking accuracy. 


Note. —The Prussian playing cards 
are admirable, both as to texture and 
design, especially those manufactured 
at Stralsund. The figures being cut 
short in the middle, and then repeated 
in the contrary sense, the same head, 
bust, and device appear, whichever 
way the cards may be turned, as you 
hold them; and this not only saves 
trouble, but averts the indecorous ap- 
pearance of a queen with her legs in 
the air, which they must be continually 
with English cards. The douanes on 
the Prussian frontier are almost cruelly 
severe about the introduction of foreign 
cards, even though they have visibly 
been played with. A lady, whose 
children were amusing themselves with 
some miniature cards, was forced to 
pay a fine often dollars upon each of 
the tiny packs, which were confiscated 
with all solemnity. 


When a merchant on the Continent 
contemplates the necessity of “ smash- 
ing,” he commonly endeavours to throw 
the chief onus upon some English 
house on which he draws; and then, 
by making a handsome compromise 
with his local creditors, establishes his 
character as “a trustworthy, honest 
man.” 


With all the beauty of its rides and 
drives to the Murg-Thal and the 
Wasserfall, it must be confessed that 
the gaming-table is the leading attrac- 
tion to Baden. Mr. Canning would 
have said of it, “ recreation is the 
lever, but the gaming-table is the ful- 
crum upon which the lever rests.” 
From the easy intercourse which con- 
vention establishes at German baths, 
you may be quite sure of making the 
acquaintance of Chevaliers d’Industrie 
in all the valuable variety of their 
species,— from the northern prince, 
who condescendingly wins your thou- 
sands (if you have them) at piguet and 
ecarté, down to the abject creature who 
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officiously keeps your seat, marks a card 
for you at the rouge et noir table, and 
begs for a little silver to try his luck,— 
luck which had been so often tried and 
capitally convicted, that its possessor is 
starving, and has committed his family 
in a distant country to the powerful 
care of Allah. People are not afraid of 
these momentary contaminations,— for 
it is a received rule, that casual ac- 
quaintances — however agreeable and 
respectable the parties may be—ter- 
minate with the season ofthe baths. A 
mild, sickly looking man sat near to 
me one day at the table dhéte, at 
Carlsruhe, and we first fell into con- 
versation about a peculiar dog he had 
with him, of an American breed, I had 
never seen before. He afterwards called 
on me at Baden, and told me that he 
came to offer a picture to a wealthy 
connoisseur whom he expected to find 
there ; as he had himself spent so 
much money on works of art while in 
Italy, that he felt reluctant to draw 
upon his father-in-law, one of the most 
eminent of London bankers, and, 
therefore, left his wife, with her equi- 
page, at Strasburg, until he obtained 
the 500 Louis which the collector 
would be too happy to give for the 
small Raphael he had with him. Be- 
ing a fanatico as far as pictures, and 
some other things, are concerned, I 
asked the favour of looking at the gem, 
—which, being subsequently paraded, 
turned out to be a “ Judgment of 
Paris,” painted on glass, by some dis- 
ciple of V.d. Werff! He observed, 
indignantly, that the Grand Duke of 
Baden had only offered him 400 
crowns for it; and I pitied the poor 
fellow, as the dupe of some wily Italian 
dealer, and thought the Grand Duke 
had been very generous in offering the 
400 crowns, or peculiarly fortunate in 
having saved them from such imminent 
peril. Soon afterwards, I had a note 
from him, commencing “ Mon cher 
Monsieur” (non putabam nos esse tam 
familiares), and quietly asking the loan 
of ten Louis, to take him to Munich, 
where he had just seen in the papers 
that the liberal patron of the art had 
arrived. This I declined, upon some 
civil pretext, and received another note 
in the evening, in a strain of urgency, 
blended with something bordering upon 
reproach, and offering to leave the 
“ Rafel” in my hands, as security. Of 
course, the answer was, that if it were 
in my power to comply with the re- 
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quest, I should do so without any 
pledge beyond, at most, a written one ; 
that I felt a good deal surprised at be- 
ing selected by a stranger for such an 
object, and begged to decline any fur- 
ther correspondence. On the follow- 
ing day I had a third missive, annouc- 
ing that the writer was on his route to 
Bavaria, as the innkeeper had shewn 
himself so far superior to me in point 
of liberal and gentlemanly feeling, as 
to have advanced thirty Louis d’or upon 
the deposit of the picture. He con- 
cluded, that if I wanted proof of his 
respectability, I had only to inquire of 
his father-in-law, Mr. W. (whose name 
he spelt as correctly as Raffaello’s), the 
London banker; of his cousin, the re- 
ceiver-general at Strasburg; and ofthree 
or four counts and generals at Paris. 
Having adopted the nationality of his 
wife (he being a Frenchman), this in- 
dividual travelled with an English 
passport, and signified the condescen- 
sion by signing his name “ of Laun.”* 
The poor aubergiste afterwards called 
to ask what I knew of the individual, 
and informed me that he had advanced 
thirty Louis, under a promise of fifty 
being returned, upon the faith of se- 
veral letters, purporting to be from 
princes and ministers of state, offering 
large sums for the treasure ; and one, 
particularly, from the papal govern- 
ment, prohibiting its removal from the 
states of his holiness. It never struck 
the man, blinded by cupidity, that 
“ Mister of Laun,” was not likely to 
sell a picture at Munich by descrip- 
tion—the object of art being at a dis- 
tance. It is almost needless to add, 
that Mr. W.— who is not aware of 
numbering any son-in-law among his 
valuable possessions—had only heard 
ofa foreign scamp of the kind going 
under that and other names, and who 
was more particularly known to the 
police-officers in London, and the cor- 
rectional police in various parts of 
France. 

The next specimen of this genus was 
a very good-looking young man, really 
a member of a distinguished family, 
who pretended to be a political fugi- 
tive in consequence of the part he took 
in a recent insurrectionary movement 
at the head of two squadrons of cavalry, 
who had elected him their chief. There 
was such recklessness about the whole 
bearing of this man, that no one even 
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suspected the truth of his account ; 
and he managed so dexterously to elude 
inquiry as to whether his military aid 
had been afforded to the Carlist or to 
the republican designs, that the royalist 
visitors to Baden thought the baron 
was a preux et feal chevalier, and the 
Maugin céterie were sure that the ge- 
nerous impulses of youth had led the 
Jeune France into an imprudent de- 
monstration of his love for liberal insti- 
tutions. So he got entertained and as- 
sisted by both parties, and lived in 
clover for some weeks. [lis plan was 
to proclaim an indifference to priva- 
tions. ‘ Imagine,” he would say, “ I 
had not even the forty florins to pay 
my bill at the hotel this morning ; so 
J shall make it a point to dine on the 
mountain air until I receive remittances 
from Perpignan. It is true that I might 
draw upon my aunt at Metz for 20 or 
30,000 francs, if I pleased; but then 
she would suspect my having got into 
this scrape, and, from the imprudence 
of it, I might not stand so well as I do 
now in her testamentary arrangements.” 
This bait generally took with good- 
humoured people, either to the extent 
of a forty-florin loan, or a request that 
he would dine with them at their ¢able- 
@héte until he could settle with his 
host. But the season was nearly over ; 
and the entertainments, and the ad- 
vances of money, and the faith of inn- 
keepers (robust as that faith often is), 
were sensibly declining. The ‘* wind- 
ing up” of accounts brought murmurs, 
which were fast degenerating into 
threats; and there “ was no going 
thence vor tarrying there.” After the 
two o’clock dinners in the autumn, it 
was the custom of the good old Cour- 
land baron, v. K—l—g, to have a 
pistol field-day with me in the garden 
of the Zaringer Hof. The baron had 
an excellent collection of fire-arms, 
and a servant who could keep them in 
perfect order; while I, being usually 
obliged to send mine to an armourer 
of the place, a clumsy and expensive 
workman, was very glad to accept M. 
de R.’s offer to keep up his barrack 
accomplishment, by cleaning the wea- 
pous after the daily practice. At length 
the amiable baron returned to the sep- 
tentrional chateau of his ancestors, and 
my three cases remained, doing nothing, 
with the young milidaire. There have 
been many days in my life on which I 
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have viewed a packet of letters as a 
nest of adders, which I must pay the 
penalty of touching and being stung 
by in succession ; and it was with this 
feeling that I received, through the pi- 
voted pane of the post-office, about a 
dozen things of various shapes ad- 
dressed to me, and for which I had a 
good deal of postage to pay, two of 
them being very bulky, and from a 
hostile public department. I took up 
the smallest first, upon the irrational 
notion that I could endure the sting 
of the asp at once, and required some 
screwing up of courage to engage the 
boa constrictors. But I was right this 
time ; for the miniature billet, with the 
Frankfort rubric, had merely the fol- 
lowing contents : — 

lam a wretch—a dishonoured man ! 
Harassed by creditors, and without re- 
sources to enable me to proceed to Iol- 
land, where I have property, I sold your 
pistols to a silversmith named Thier, at 
Carlsruhe. I implore you to conceal my 
disgrace: the knowledge of it would kill 
my excellent mother. In a very few days 
1 will transmit enough to settle all claims. 
Pray, assure those whom my sudden 
absence must have alarmed of this my 
faithful purpose. Alas! I dare no longer 
commend myself to you, and those who 
were so kind tome. IfI should fail in 
my expectations of finding my guardian 
in Holland, then there is but one remedy 
for all my ills, and the earth will receive 
a being whom society must discard.—R. 

It was very mortifying to lose va- 
luable and favourite pistols; yet I 
would rather have lent them to the 
young desperado to raise money upon, 
than have driven him to suicide, 
through remorse at the fraud, in case 
of his inability to restore the property. 
Still, there were circumstances that 
made me slow of belief; for on com- 
parisons, provoked by his flight, a 
number of artful misrepresentations 
were discovered. At the recommend- 
ation of those whose opinions I trusted 
most, a recital of the circumstances 
was prepared for the judicial autho- 
rities ; the consequence of which would 
have been the publication of what is 
called a Steckbrief in every newspaper 
throughout Germany, describing the 
offender so accurately, as almost to 
render his capture certain. This hue 
and cry proceeding was checked by 
the announcement, in a Frankfort pa- 
per, that the body of a young man had 
been discovered in a thicket near that 
city, and giving such a perfect signale- 
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ment, that no doubt could be enter- 
tained of its identity with the mis- 
guided R. The statement concluded 
by the information that a phial, which 
had contained tincture of opium, was 
grasped in the hand of the deceased, 
and explained the manner of his me- 
lancholy end. The universal exclama- 
tion was, “ Then he fad a sentiment 
of honour, the unhappy creature !” 
Going to dine at the Sablonitre, in 
Leicester Square, two years afterwards, 
I saw R., not only in his flesh, but 
dressed in the most recherché style. 
He had just risen from his table; and 
the empty Lafitte bottle, and three or 
four silver dishes that were not yet 
removed (I wondered he did not save 
the waiters that trouble), indicated his 
prospering upon some of the million 
and one modifications of English gulli- 
bility. 

It grieves me to say that the third on 
my list, for this season, was an Irish- 
man, as young and good-looking as 
the healthy and flourishing suicide just 
sketched. Perhaps he was less likely 
to deceive a physiognomist than the 
former, as his smile was full of knavish 
expression. The dress, also, was sus- 
picious — nothing of the seope for ele- 
gance furnished by Staub of Paris, the 
fashion of Stultz, and, still less, the per- 
fect gentlemanly style bestowed, even 
where it is naturally wanting, and im- 
proved, if present, by Weston, Willis, 
Bohté, and some three or four other 
London artists of the present day. 
The appearance was altogether what 
an Anglo-German would call “ flash- 
captain, silver-hell, theatre-saloonish- 
ness.” But then he came in his own (?) 
travelling-carriage, and was the appa- 
rent wnbra (jackal, in reality) of a 
sharping lord, who would sometimes 
throw a portion of his gain, or a worth- 
less bond of his own, to the temporary 
parasite. The predatory object of men 
of the kind is not to be hoped for 
through the public tables; they know 
well enough that running upon such 
banks is sure to wreck them. It is the 
private dupery that avails. Lord Tan- 
gledove selects young Mr. Finsbury 
Greasegrub as his companion — pet- 
suades the vain cit that he considers 
him quite of his own set, and that the 
people who go to bed at one o'clock, 
and fear to risk money and to drink 
brandy and water, are milksops. Per- 
haps he even hints a wish that his sister 
Augusta were acquainted with him, as 
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that might draw their intimacy closer 
still. This is a kind of victim in whose 
spoils Paddy O’Rafferty is not per- 
mitted to share. But when a loser 
blusters, or hints a suspicion of unfair 
advantage being taken, then Paddy 
comes into play as the impartial wit- 
ness and the man of nice honour. 
Quarrels also, in which he has no ori- 
ginal interest, are valuable episodes to 
him; and he takes a zealous part with 
the richer or the more silly of the dis- 
putants. The matter is made up, or 
O'Rafferty fights the other man him- 
self; and, in either case, creates a 
claim to gratitude, which the indivi- 
dual obliged has speedily the occasion 
to cancel, in consequence of some most 
unaccountable accident that has de- 
layed the midsummer remittances from 
the Castle Stirabout estate. Not that 
our friend Padeen confines himself to 
these kinds of brokerage ; for he plays 
upon occasion, and very skilfully, too. 
When, in despite of precautions, he 
loses, he offers his note of hand, or his 
friend’s bond, in payment; and, in 
case of either being objected to, de- 
clares himself insulted, and requires 
satisfaction. The philosophy is sound. 
If he is wounded, or wounds his anta- 
gonist seriously, one or other party gets 
out of the way immediately. If he 
kills the other man — 
“ Le mort a tort ;” 


and, in case of being killed himself, 
there is an end of the matter; he 
could not live without sharping, and he 
is indifferent to whatever posthumous 
fame may do for him. 

The father of this adventurer was a 
man of rather Jow station and small 
means; but he gave his son a better 
education than many younger sous of 
Irish nobility obtain. Paddy the se- 
cond embarked for Holyhead with fifty 
pounds and a few letters of introduction, 
his sire recommending him, instead of 
tedious theorems, to add to the armo- 
rial bearings, which nursery tales trans- 
mit so liberally in Ireland, and to place 
the most implicit faith in the lemma 
contained — 


“ Bouche riante et front d’airain, et vous 
passez partout ;” 

and the son, feeling himself to be all 

robur et as, put his trust in it accord- 

ingly. 

It might naturally be asked why a 
young adventurer, so favoured in per- 
sonal advantages as this one is de- 
scribed, did not rather. seek to make 
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his fortune by marriage? The fact is, 
he tried constantly to do so, and failed, 
for several reasons. The first was re- 
ferable to a most inconveniently quick 
perception which women have at a first 
glance —and I have said that the ex- 
pression of his handsome face was bad, 
to the conviction of even a common 
observer. His air was plebeian ; and, 
though not wanting in mother-wit, or 
in following what he discovered to be 
the usages of the society he sometimes 
wormed himself into on the continent, 
there were substrata of vulgarity and 
heartlessness that the little varnish did 
not hide from female penetration. 
“ C'est un beau courier,” said one 
young lady. ‘ He ought rather,” re- 
plied another, “ to be dressed as an 
Austrian jiiger, and then he would be 
worth his wages as third behind a car- 
riage.” He is too heavy for that,” 
an elder sister remarked, ‘ and is 
merely the ideal of one of Miss Mit- 
ford’s handsome young butchers, dressed 
for his wedding with the fair Betsy 
Parkinson.” Besides all which, young 
ladies aud their mammas have be- 
come strangely sceptical as to estates 
in the county Monaghan, and of the 
value of marble quarries in Con- 
naught, and even of reversionary con- 
tingent Wicklow gold, pure (and rare) 
as it is. He explains his failure upon 
other grounds, alleging the number 
of female “ skaimers (schemers) for 
ma-a-arage” to be so great, that he 
nearly got taken in himself, and con- 
sequently grew tired of finding out 
false pretences of wealth; while those 
who really had money would not even 
think of marrying a young Irishman, 
unless he was, at least, an honourable 
mister, and more frequently fell to the 
lot of some dancing or singing fo- 
reigners, with black mustachios and 
high-sounding titles. It certainly is 
true that Italian principe, French counts, 
and German barons, have, of late years, 
sadly cut up that branch of Irish in- 
dustry which concerned great heiresses 
and wealthy widows. They have not 
encroached, as yet, upon the abductive 
portion of it. 

Upon a careful examination of 
O’Rafferty’s horoscope, it appeared 
that he was fated either to marry a 
(ci-devant gallant) hag of seventy, for 
the sake of sharing her 500/. a-year 
jointure, or else to be transported for 
forging an acceptance. “ Sith ’twill no 
better be,” let us in charity hope it may 
prove the latter destiny. 
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Major von Wismar had not the fa- 
culty of acquiring languages rapidly ; 
but he trusted a good deal to his ear, 
and possessed such powers of applica- 
tion, that he was delighted to find, at 
the end of two years’ labour, how com- 
pletely he had acquired English idiom, 
and mastered every thing connected 
with the language, save the pronuncia- 
tion of the ever recurring th. ‘The 
composition of the following note did 
not occupy him half an hour :— 

Major von Wismar lets himself a 
thousand times be greased,* and fears 
him the unweather shall defend for to 
day the premeditated walk on horseback, 
which Madame graciously vowed 
him for half three of the hour. ~ 

Major v. W. must rise ¢ to Carlsruhe 
today night,} and, if Madame should 
honor him with any commissionership 
there, he can call for her commands at 
her house before he rises away,$ or be 
proud to receive a letter to Carlsruhe by 
the round about going || post. 


Most of the French dowagers play 
pretty deep, and are full of supersti- 
tions about luck. If they meet a 
squinting person near the saloon, or 
stumble on the steps of it, they go 
home for a time. A lively little French- 
man had attracted the attention of these 
ancient ladies by his frequent success 
at the game, and they soon placed great 
confidence in his judgment, and ad- 
mitted him to familiarity. “So, we 
have an aprés, pour toute soupe ! 
the red wins again, I shall be as snug 
as a cog en pdte! That dealer al- 
ways makes a terrible hash of it! 
Mesdaumes, vous étes frites!” (when 
they lost a large stake), and other 
such exclamations; from which the 
ladies inferred that he was a man 
accustomed to refined living, and over 
much attached to considerations of a 
good table. And they were not alto- 
gether mistaken ; for it turned out to 
be an assistant cook, a newly pro- 
moted gate-sauce, of Count Demidoft’s. 
It was observed, as another proof of his 
refined habits, that he never took off 
his gloves; probably his hands smelt 
inveterately of garlic or beef-steaks, 
and he feared least the odour should 
transpire. I incurred the displeasure 
of the ladies in question, by bestowing 


If 
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the name of Prince de Bouillon upon 
their favourite guide to fortune. 


Wherever there is gaming, money 
raising and money borrowing must be 
frequent, and it is painful to observe 
their degrading influences. A major 
of cuirassiers, fier comme le moutardier 
du pape when he first arrived, and 
ready to fight a dozen men if one of 
their party looked crooked at him, iost 
his money, and applied to a person 
connected with the establishment for 
some more. But how altered from his 
previous bearing!—changed to the 
living image of abject suppliancy! 
Lenders know this by experience so 
well, that the man who would have 
actually been proud to subscribe him- 
self lickspittle to the major, now as- 
sumed, in turns, the doubtful inquire: 
and the bullying monitor— invariably 
declining any assistance, and referring 
the applicant to some of the usurious 
grocers of the place, or of two other 
towns near it; so that, if the needy 
man has any security to offer, he is 
sure to be well fleeced by the dis- 
counters, and there is every chance 
that he will bring the rest of his 
dépouilles to the gaming-table ; and, in 
ease he has no approved guarantee, 
then he can get back to Paris on foot, 
unless he has debts, for which he may 
be arrested without one word of notice. 
The circumstance of a foreigner being 
* cleaned out” is a daily occurrence ; 
and, within half an hour of its dis- 
covery, the event is known to every 
one of the inhabitants. Then it is 
that the victim is assailed by every 
kind of vituperation. So long as there 
is no hitch about money, all is com- 
mendation ; but the moment an ap- 
plication has been confidentially made 
to the itinerant grocer, or the proprietor 
of the rooms, the signal is raised, and 
the Pariah denounced. When you hear 
Badeners revile any one as “ a gam- 
bler,” mind that it means “ a loser. 
Men—ay, and women too—might play 
there from ten o’clock in one morning 
until two in the next, and repeat that 
habit during the season, and, if the 
funds held out, they would be de- 
scribed merely as amusing them- 
selves,” and cheered by a cordial 
* Macte virtute esto!” 


* Lisst sich tausend mal griissen (offers greetings a thousand times). 


+ From “ reisen,” to travel, 
§ Abreisen. 


¢t Heute nacht. 
|| Herumgehende, 





The Counties. 


THE COUNTIES, 


Tunr—* Here’s to the Maiden of blushing fifteen.” 


Here’s to the Counties of England and Wales! 
Now their elections are done, sir, 
Where the Conservative spirit prevails, 
And the good battle is won, sir. 
Melbourne’s vile crew 
Well may look blue, 
While they are reading the County list through. 


Ilere’s to the Counties divided in two! 
Here’s th’ undivided at all, sir! 
Here’s to the Shires with one member !—though few 
Ilave an allowance so small, sir. 
Melbourne’s vile crew, &e. 


First, to the proud Metropolitan Shire ! 
Foremost in triumph of any, 
Freed from that compound of filth and of mire 
Meet for the bogs of Kilkenny. 
Melbourne’s vile crew, &e. 


Ifere’s to old Norfolk! Whig Astley and Foulkes 
Long enough cramped and oppressed her ; 
Both are now shelved, and a couple of spokes 
Put in the wheel of Lord Leicester. 
Melbourne’s vile crew, &c. 


Norfolk regarded not Coke ; and of coal 
Durham impatient hath proved, sir, 
Both by his sour-visaged Lordship’s controul 
And by his gammon unmoved, sir. 
Melbourne’s vile crew, &c. 


Let the Whigs tremble and Radicals quail 
Hearing the name of Burdett, sir ; 
With his old crutch hé has got a new flail 
More than a match for them yet, sir. 
Melbourne’s vile crew, &c. 


Health to East Worcester! that sends us a brace 
Holding the Whiglings in scorn, sir ; 
Devon! whose yeomen have shewn them a race, 
As of yore, “ gentlemen born,” sir. 
Melbourne’s vile crew, &c. 


Drink to fair Surrey! the East and the West! 
Each with the other hath vied, sir: 
Each sends a * new one;” but which is the best— 
Really I cannot decide, sir. 
Melbourne’s vile crew, &c. 
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Sussex and Hampshire ! here’s health to them both ! 
Cornwall! although it’s so far off ; 
This time it ousted a noddy,— and, troth! 
Next time ’t will turn a [ussar off. 
Melbourne’s vile crew, &c. 


Suffolk and Leicester, and Huntingdon, too! 
Stafford! its health shall not fail, sir. 
Nottingham !— here’s to that county so true 
In its own * Nottingham ale,” sir! 
Melbourne’s vile crew, &c. 


Somerset, too, and the Riding that lies 
Eastward by Flamborough’s coast, sir ; 
Though far apart in the map to our eyes, 
Couple them here in this toast, sir! 
Melbourne’s vile crew, &c. 


Counties of Cambria! whether ye’ve done 
Better than England’s, or whether 
Only as well, we'll not ask ; but in one 
Bumper we'll toast all together. 
Melbourne’s vile crew, &c. 


Fill, fill the bowl, and another toast yet ! 
For, ’mid the laurels we’ve gained, sir, 
Ne’er be it said that our bumpers forget 
Those we've so nobly maintained, sir. 
Melbourne’s vile crew 
Still shall look blue 
While the old Counties are steadfast and true! 


THE WHIGS AND *f NON-INTERVENTION.” 


Tue foreign policy of a nation must 
necessarily partake very much, in its 
character, of the peculiar distinctive 
attributes of the statesman who directs 
it. In France, under Richelieu, it 
was perfidious and grasping; in Aus- 
tria, under Metternich, it is wary and 
jealous ; in England, under Lord Chat- 
ham, it was bold, vigorous, and am- 
bitious ; under the Duke of Wellington 
it was strongly marked by sound dis- 
cretion, firmness, and vigour: but when 
Lord Palmerston is our foreign secre- 
tary, we vacillate in our attachments, 
belie our professions, and court the 
ridicule of Europe. A time has been, 
when Britain’s name carried terror or 
respect to the utmost limits of the 
globe; when the “meteor flag” we 
waved triumphed on the seas, and 
conquered on the land, against the 
world arrayed in arms against it; and 


when our allies could depend on our 
friendship, and our foes dreaded our 
power. That time has passed away, 
never, we fear, to return. We are now 
despised where we are not hated, we 
are bullies where we have escaped 
being dupes. 

It is a sad and melancholy thing, 
that Great Britain should be repre- 
sented and ruled by incarnate folly! 
Behold the man who wields our im- 
perial power, dressing with elaborated 
taste, and then emerging from his hea- 
viest labour — the toilette — like Lord 
Ogleby, “ wound up for the day :”’ an 
aged beau, chary of departing charms 
— with ringlets symbolical of himself 


( For curls are like ministers, strange 
as the case is, 

The falser they are, the firmer. their 
places ”’) 
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—with hat covering his eyes, to shade 
his complexion—and with long-studied 
padding (the invention of some bright, 
enchanting dream) adjusting the ba- 
lance of obesity! Alike to him is 
protocol and speech, a novel or a 
lyric: he exists in all the ethereal hap- 
piness of ideal beauty. His mistakes 
are successful designs —his memory 
helps him to wit— his fancy fathers 
his facts. In the morning he hears all 
the scandal of town, and then relieves 
the ennui of an hour by reading for- 
gotten despatches; in the evening he 
saunters, with equal pace, to the ball- 
room and the senate. 


“ Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong, 

He’s every thing by turns, and nothing 
long ; 

But, in the course of one revolving moon, 

Is statesman, coxcomb, fiddler, and buf- 
foon !” 

And this is the accomplished poli- 
tician—— the modern Buckingham — 
the mighty Atlas, on whose well- 
wadded shoulders the weight of Eu- 
rope is now reposing ! 

What, then, can be expected of our 
foreign policy! Can it be thought 
that, with such a director of our affairs, 
we can be betrayed by any insult into 
energy, or by any necessities into a 
prompt vindication of our honour? 
Can it be expected, that our ancient 
dignity and unsullied reputation will 
be sustained, or upheld, by one who 
has belonged to every party in the 
state, without adding influence to any? 
who has not hesitated to devote to 
selfish ends the portion of character 
with which his life commenced? We 
are not so unreasonable as to antici- 
pate results so felicitous from an agent 
so disgraced ; we are not weak enough 
to look to Viscount Palmerston for the 
defence of a national renown with 
which his nature forbids him to sym- 
pathise, nor for the extension of a power 
his past policy has tended to diminish. 
As concerns the noble lord we can 
have but one feeling, shared, we believe, 
with the whole population—a desire 
that this country may be speedily re- 
lieved of the incumbrance of his inter- 
ference. As concerns the nation itself, 
we believe that it requires not only 
the expulsion of the present foreign 
secretary from office, but also the adop- 
tion of a new system in its foreign re- 
lations, as the only mode of preserving 
a remnant of European influence, or 
VOL. XVI, NO. XCV. 
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the slightest security for our posses- 
sions. The people, generally, have been 
painfully awakened to a sense of their 
true position, to a conviction of the 
country’s degradation, and a unani- 
mity in earnest hopes for an effectual 
remedy. The truth has dawned upon 
all minds, and now is swaying the 
judgment of every honest and patriotic 
man, that we have of late been silently 
and gradually descending in the scale 
of nations, relaxing in our vigilance 
and energy, decaying in our character 
and fidelity, and incurring a just weight 
of odium and scorn, which nothing but 
future victories and an immediate change 
of policy can obliterate or lighten. In 
vain the frivolous arts and the empty 
sophistry of a few Treasury scribes are 
employed to eradicate the popular im- 
pression, and to stem the tide of public 
indignation. In vain the foreign se- 
cretary himself, with self-sufficiency 
and presumption, ridicules all sensi- 
tive jealousy of the national reputation ; 
for still the opinion is gaining ground, 
and increasing in its strength, that the 
period has arrived when reform is im- 
peratively demanded in the conduct of 
our rulers, in the principles of our di- 
plomatists, and in the management of 
our affairs. We echo this opinion, 
because we keenly partake it — because 
we know that the sentiments of foreign 
populations with regard to Britain are 
greatly altered, and that a continuance 
of our present weak and contemptible 
proceedings will soon banish every 
cause of British pride, and render us 
subject to the just mockery, and, it 
may be, to the impositions and en- 
croachments, of those on whom hitherto 
we have been able to look down, with- 
out a shadow of apprehension or 
alarm. 

Let us investigate our position -—— 
let us see how we stand in our relation 
to our former station and to surround- 
ing governments — let us try if Lord 
Palmerston have the smallest apology 
for his trimming and timorous conduct, 
for his sacrifice of our reputation and 
influence. The Whigs came into office 
promising non-intervention ; their motto 
was the expression of Cicero, “ Iniqui- 
sissinam pacem justissimo bello ante- 


JSero.” We were told war was to cease ; 


that we were to live in a state of qui- 

escence, and to abstain from all inter- 

ference whatever in the domestic pro- 

ceedings of other nations. We will 

not enter into the consideration of this 
ss 
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profession ; we do, indeed, think, that 
the greatest security for peace is the 
constant preparation for war; and we 
are inclined to doubt whether a mi- 
nistry, loudly declaring its intention to 
preserve perpetual peace, might not 
tempt the insolence or the intrigues of 
designing men abroad: but we take 
the Whig declaration in the spirit and 
sense in which it was conveyed — we 
are content to try our rulers by the 
literal promise they made. What has 
been the lesson taught by experience? 
Hlas peace been preserved? We un- 
hesitatingly say, that the history of 
Lord Palmerston’s policy is contained 
in the records of unceasing petty med- 
dling in all the dissensions, schemes, 
and arrangements of Europe. We go 
further, and add, that intervention has 
assumed the aspect of war in many 
instances, entailing great expenses, pro- 
ducing ludicrous results, and contra- 
dicting the whole promises of the 
Whigs. When Lord Palmerston took 
the seals of the Foreign Office from 
Lord Aberdeen, there was, we admit, 
very considerable excitement on the 
Continent. There had been two revo- 
lutions —one in France, and one in 
Belgium ; but the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s administration had recognised 
both, and preserved peace without the 
compromise of honour or of dignity. 
Lord Palmerston pretends, that at that 
time Lord Ashburton said, peace in 
Europe could not be preserved three 
weeks ; and on this speculation, which 
Lord Ashburton denies ever having 
uttered, the foreign secretary builds his 
fame: for no continental war has yet 
occurred. But will any one be foolish 
enough to affirm, that after the Duke 
of Wellington had recognised Louis 
Philippe, and had settled Prince Leo- 
pold on the Belgian throne — after the 
Duke had established Prince Otho in 
Greece, to the satisfaction of all the 
foreign powers, and had seen the con- 
clusion of the Russo-Turkish war, with- 
out driving headlong into an inter- 
vention which could terminate only in 
a general European convulsion, there 
were any great difficulties in the fo- 
reign affairs of Great Britain? Let 
Lord Palmerston’s deeds answer! He 
placed himself in the Foreign Office, 
and let off some hundred protocols 
about a small district of land in dis- 
pute between Belgium and Holland; 
he worked hard to excite irritation 
among our neighbours; he trampled 
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on an old ally; he permitted a French 
army to march to Antwerp (though 
the first musket fired there might have 
been answered by the march of a Prus- 
sian force into the neutral territory) ; 
and he sent a large British fleet, in the 
winter season, to beat about in the 
North Sea, without the chance of ef- 
fecting any good, and with the possible 
contingency of destroying the Dutch 
fleet (and so subserving the purposes of 
the French): just as pure Whig policy, 
in 1827, had sacrificed the Turkish 
fleet to the Russians at Navarino. 
With all this folly and absurdity, no 
general war ensued. Why? Because 
the foundations of peace were too se- 
curely laid by the former governments 
to be shaken by the puny absurdities 
of any minister or nation whatever. 
Lord Palmerston could not have pro- 
voked war, had he tried more sedu- 
lously than he did: the balance of 
power had been too well settled to be 
speedily destroyed by any part of his 
ridiculous diplomacy ; and, therefore, 
when he proved the falsehood of his 
grand professions by interfering in 
Dutch affairs, and by acts of positive 
aggression, he signified only his own 
incapacity and the superior statesman- 
ship of his predecessors. 

Lord Palmerston, then, we affirm, 
without a fear that the assertion can 
be disproved, entered on his duties 
under circumstances peculiarly pro- 
pitious : he had this great advantage— 
he was secured from the effects of his 
own folly. It only remained for him 
to prove how far he could contrive to 
govern on the pacific, apathetic prin- 
ciple he professed, of non-intervention. 
He had the opportunity to do so; he 
had the power: yet never has a single 
instance occurred in which, by possi- 
bility, he could safely evade the plain 
meaning of his promise; never has 
there been any quarrel or event in 
which he could, by any means, inter- 
fere, but he has taken advantage of the 
occasion to do so. In a very short 
time after he ascended to power, it 
pleased Dom Pedro, who had abdi- 
cated the throne of Portugal and had 
emigrated to Brazil, and who had been 
expelled from that empire for his gross 
tyranny, to prepare an expedition to 
Portugal. ‘The tale is well known, 
and we will not, therefore, at length 
relate it. It is sufficient to say, that, 
by an order in council, our countrymen 
were empowered to enlist as bucaniers 
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and mercenaries, to assist in the civil 
war. Thousands of the ragged and 
miserable houseless population started, 
fought for pay by sea and land, shed 
their blood in a contest which was in- 
different to most of them, and the real 
merits of which are to this day unde- 
termined and unknown. They went 
abroad, to the land where Wellington 
had commenced his European triumphs 
—they went not to fight their country’s 
battle, nor to protect the dominion of 
an ally, but to interfere in a barbarous, 
unjustifiable, and unchristian manner, 
between fellow-countrymen ; or, rather, 
to assist a faction in conquering a na- 
tion. England, with its boasted non- 
intervention, supplied arms and am- 
munition ; freely rendered whatever 
aid its squadrons could afford, re- 
gardless of professions, regardless of 
the risk of war, of the expense, of 
the mercenary spirit encouraged, and 
of the doubtful nature and conse- 
quences of success. We succeeded: 
Dom Miguel was expelled; British 
money and treasure had been squan- 
dered, and we began to look for a 
return. Lord Palmerston boasted, in 
the king’s speech, of his triumph, and 
of the prospects of Portugal. What 
has followed? The queen has married 
a dependant of France—has deprived 
us of commercial advantages before 
enjoyed; our merchants have been 
cheated, even out of their dividends 
on their loans; and the liberty so 
loudly promised, the toleration antici- 
pated, the great prosperity expected, 
have ended in anarchy and rebellion. 
The monarch is now a prisoner in her 
palace, the people are discontented, 
the priests are as bigoted as ever, and 
freedom is still a mockery and a phan- 
tom where its blessings were said to 
be secure. So far from Portugal giving 
any proof that England is now more 
indisposed than formerly to interference, 
more independent of foreign domestic 
schisms, that nation is a continual ne- 
gation of the Whig professions — it is 
an emphatic contradiction of their whole 
promises. We interfered in the Por- 
luguese war without the pretence of 
necessity, without the excuse of self- 
interest, and without the prospect of 
effecting permanent good. We created 
a precedent for other nations, and, as 
We shall soon shew, and as is well 
known, an unfortunate precedent for 
Ourselves: we gained no honour, we 
fulfilled no treaty, we secured no ad- 
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vantage; but we wantonly, without 
foresight or occasion, plunged into a 
quarrel with which we had no concern; 
and then, because our interference was 
of a sneaking kind —actual, though 
not legitimate — effectual, though not 
national —- winked at, rather than posi- 
tively authorised — we bragged that we 
abstained from all interference in the 
affairs of other nations! The Whigs 
—the lovers of peace, the loud ene- 
mies of the glorious peninsular war — 
suddenly discovered, that there existed 
a mode of intervention which enabled 
the party interfering to shirk the re- 
sponsibility —to strike, and then deny 
the blow; and, therefore, it was re- 
solved, under the fit direction of Lord 
Palmerston, to sully the honour of 
Great Britain by this paltry, shuffling, 
and un-English system of meanness, 
turpitude, and folly. Is it supposed 
that we thus saved money, or that we 
effected our desires without paying the 
penalty? Far from it! We had to 
keep a large fleet in the Tagus, and, 
if taxes were not levied to pay the 
troops, foreign loans were obtained in 
lieu of them ; and thus England paid 
to place on the throne of Portugal a 
branch of an arbitrary family: and this 
payment was accompanied with the loss 
of thousands of British freemen, and the 
practical falsification of the promises 
made to the people and to Europe, 
by the existing administration. 

The precedent thus established was 
very speedily followed. Sixteen thou- 
sand Englishmen were allowed to sail 
for Spain; very nearly one million’s 
worth of clothing, muskets, and am- 
munition, has been sent to the govern- 
ment employing them; and now the 
last small band of four hundred sur- 
vivors are returning home, in the train 
ofa small portion which had escaped 
before, tarnished in honour, shattered 
in credit, maimed, useless, and penni- 
less! Our non-intervention govern- 
ment, finding a civil contest pending 
in Spain between two branches of a 
royal family — in which the one side 
fought for certain old privileges their 
fathers bled to gain; and the other, in 
the name of liberty, struggled to seize 
these rights — decided at once against 
the defenders, of freedom, and sent out 
a large body of undisciplined men to 
interfere in the domestic dissensions. 
The consequence has been the disap- 
pointment of our hopes, the disgrace 
of our flag, the loss of our credit, 
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fellow-citizens, and money ; but, above 
all, the establishment, in the face of 
liberal Whig, pacific professions, of 
another scandalous and pernicious pre- 
cedent. Our “ legions,” sent to Spain 
by the non-intervention government, 
have done literally nothing for the 
cause they embarked to serve; nay, 
more, they have frequently cast a damp 
on the spirits of their party, and added 
courage to the ranks of their foes. Our 
fleets have been cruising on both sides 
of Spain; our naval estimates have 
been increased ; our marines have 
landed, and, by their bravery and 
discipline, testified rather emphatically 
to Lord Palmerston’s horror of inter- 
ference; and, nevertheless, we have 
proved practical enemies rather than 
friends to our ally: for our assistance 
has been so casual, so much discounte- 
nanced, so often denied, and yet so 
frequently afforded in secret and under- 
hand manners, that it remains a ques- 
tion of doubt whether we have advanced 
or injured the plans of the queen’s 
armies. 

One thing is certain, that in the case, 
not only of Spain, but of Holland and 
of Portugal, we have, under the Whigs, 
interfered unnecessarily, at great risk, 
with doubtful policy, with questionable 
results, in spite of all the various pro- 
mises Lord Palmerston has made and 
repeated. We have lavished our blood 
and our treasure; we have in these 
three cases, for a time, given shocks to 
three important branches of trade; we 
have done, in the six years of Whig 
rule, what, in the preceding fifteen, 
the much-abused and warlike Tories 
abstained from doing; we have proved 
that we were ready to interfere, notwith- 
standing our assurances of non-inter- 
vention; and, after all, the records of 
Europe shew that, with this pugnacious 
and pliable disposition, we have con- 
sented to see the case which most 
loudly called for sympathy plead in 
vain. When Russia was attacking 
Poland, Lord Palmerston retreated to 
his old position of perpetual peace ; he 
declared that he dared not interfere,— 
that it would be impolitic, inconsist- 
ent, and unpardonable. He even chose 
that opportunity to pay Russia the 
subsidy under the name of the Russian- 
Dutch Loan ; which honest Mr. Hume 
declared he would vote black white to 
procure, because that was the way to 
keep ministers in office. Poland was 
struck down; an excess of severity was 
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exercised to political offenders ; and not 
one word of sympathy, not one guinea, 
not a single cargo of arms or ammuni- 
tion, did our ministers supply the 
struggling patriots,—because, forsooth, 
they were anxious to act on the prin- 
ciple of “ non-intervention.’ Since 
that time, Cracow, a city whose inde- 
pendence is guaranteed by Europe, 
has been invaded by Russia, and no 
remonstrance uttered nor redress pro- 
cured —in honour of “ non-interven- 
tion!” During 1835, Lord Palmer- 
ston promised positively, in parliament, 
to send an English agent to that place; 
forasmuch as, when it was invaded, the 
newspapers first conveyed the news to 
his lordship, To this the northern 
powers demurred; and our valorous 
ruler, pocketing the affront, broke faith 
with the House of Commons, left things 
in statu quo, all from a desire to act on 
the system of “ non-intervention!” At 
the present moment, the Dardanelles 
are in the hands of Russia. The 
treaty of Hunkiar Skelessi, which gave 
this new power, was unknown to Lord 
Palmerston till published in the Morn- 
ing Herald. The representative of the 
Czar never considered it necessary to 
acquaint our court with the arrange- 
ment; and when at length it leaked 
out, wedared not murmurnor complain: 
we could not venture to demand the 
cessation of these ambitious deeds, nor 
the nullification of the compact,—oh, 
no! we were acting strictly on the prin- 
ciple of “ non-intervention!” The ar- 
mies of Russia have been conquering 
Circassia, and her agents have been 
tampering with the Indian allies on our 
frontier, with Runjeet Sing, and others. 
Have we resented the insults, have we 
resisted the encroachments? No! we 
are acting on the novel plan of “ non- 
intervention ! France has retained 
possession of Algiers in spite of express 
promises that, when the expedition un- 
der Marshal Bourmont had conquered 
the town, it should be destroyed and 
evacuated ; yet, of course, we presume 
not to utter a syllable against “ cet 
abyme de mauvais foi,”— because our 
new ministers are pledged to “ non- 
intervention.” And it is in this mane 
ner, in this cowardly and shrinking 
spirit, we stoop low when our allies 
are assailed, when our interests are 
thwarted, when faith is broken by the 
great continental governments ; while, 
when we dare, we bully and bluster, 
we meddle and interfere, in other and 
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in smaller states. The Whigs reserve 
their valour for those who have neither 
the power nor the will to resist it; they 
reserve their professions of peaceful- 
ness for those nations which they dare 
not assail. To this abject policy, then, 
are we come at last, under the adminis- 
tration of Lord Palmerston! He does 
not pretend to say that he has not 
broken his pledges in regard to Holland, 
Portugal, and Spain; and he explains 
without excusing his conduct, by as- 
serting that his breach of his engage- 
ment was confined to those places, be- 
cause he feared to extend it further. 
Verily, this is liberal government,—this 
is the perfection of a reform adminis- 
tration. Our interference is not li- 
mited by our pacific principles, by our 
moderate views, by the promises and 
assurances of our rulers,—no; but by 
our fears. We interfere when we dare, 
and abstain when we are afraid; and 
this is  non-intervention!” We have 
strength, we have ample resources ; but 
we are like Sir Andrew Aguecheek in 
the use of them: we can swagger like 
him, our foreign secretary can loudly 
and boldly threaten ; but still he is like 
that worthy so well depicted in the 
conversation (in Twelfth Night) be- 
tween Sir Toby Belch and Maria. 

“ Sir Toby. Who? Sir Andrew Ague- 
cheek ? 

“ Maria. Ay, he. 

** Sir Toby. He’s as tall a man as any 
in Illyria. 

“ Maria. What’s that to the purpose ? 

“Sir Toby. Why, he has three thou. 
sand ducats a-year. 

“Maria. Ay; but he'll have but a 
year in all these ducats: he’s a very 
fool, and a prodigal. s 

“ Sir Toby. Fye that you say so! He 
plays on the viol de gambo, and speaks 
three or four languages, word for word, 


without L book, and hath all the good gifts of 


nature, 

* Maria. He hath, indeed—almost na- 
tural ; for, besides that he’s a fool, he’sa 
great "quarreller ; and but that he hath 
the gift of a coward to allay the gust he 
hath in quarrelling, ’tis thought among 
the prudent he would quickly have the 
gift of a grave. 


Twelfth Night, act i. se. 3. 


His lordship can fire a broadside or 
a protocol at Holland, or at any place 
where defence is doubtful, or would be 
useless ; but let Russia attack him,— 
let any great power assault or insult 
him, as our national representative, 
and away vanish his courage, his hasti- 
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ness, and his despatches; he submits 
with lamblike meekness to the mock- 
ery, and bows down to the autocrat 
with a submission reserved on other 
occasions for O’Connell. Yet he is 
seldom idle; for if, peradventure, all 
opportunities of injuring the nation 
are taken away, he is so constituted (as 
Hudibras’s sword was so bold, that 
when it could injure no one else, it, by 
rust, destroyed itself), that he aims 
fresh blows at his fragment ofa reputa- 
tion. Few such occasions, however, 
occur ; for it is a very rare thing to find 
Lord Palmerston without some eccu- 
pation with reference to our foreign 
policy which either ought never to have 
been undertaken, or, if commenced, 
ought to be in better hands: it is astill 
more rare case to find him without 
some national provocation, which he 
has neither the spirit nor the sense to 
resent. 

We ask, What is, what must be, the 
continental opinion of Great Britain at 
the present time, when her destinies 
are intrusted to a man incapable of ad- 
ministering her affairs; when her pro- 
fessions are made only to be observed 
on compulsion ; when her power is ex- 
erted only to intimidate the weak, and 
her forbearance is visible only in timid 
subserviency to the strong? Can we 
escape derision, have we escaped con- 
tempt,—nay, have we not earned both ? 
We regret to say, we believe so. Our 
position is no longer one of paramount 
Majesty ; our voice in the council of 
Europe, if not silent, is unheeded ; and 
our sway is rigidly confined to the re- 
gions we can emphatically denominate 
our own. Are we content with this 
humiliation? In former days, a king 
of Prussia has been able to check 
every dynasty arrayed against him, and 
by the influence of his renown to per- 
petuate peace when he wished it; a 
king of Sweden has made a powerful 
Europe: in alliance sigh for a cessation 
of war; and France, even now, can 
dare every court in the world to insult 
her. It is not so with us. Our diplo- 
matists are but the playthings of the 
great masters of political science who 
were bred in the Napoleon era; our 
Durhams are amused by chimney- 
pieces for their castles, by attention at 
balls, by flattery and homage; our 
Ponsonbys are employed in_ private 
quarrels with petty consuls, or with in- 
ferior agents; our Bulwers and Bow- 
rings are travelling through Europe 
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more for the behoof of enterprising 
booksellers than of the government; 
our Villiers are treading on “ the light 
fantastic toe ;” and the great mounte- 
bank who pulls all these puppets is at- 
tending to the supply of insurgents with 
powder, to the demolition of ancient 
allies, and the fomentation of civil 
dissensions. No man will assert that 
England now stands as she did in the 
scale of nations ; no man will affect to 
maintain that, in her foreign policy, 
she is now as she was in her Spanish 
war under Cromwell, in her European 
war under William IIL., in her partici- 
pation in the seven years’ war,—a 


Protestant nation, the ready defence of 


afflicted virtue or of persecuted truth. 
We have fallen from our high estate, 
— our energy is paralysed, our vigour 
has departed, our fame has faded. 
Great Britain’s wish is no longer law, 
her remoustrance is no longer dicta- 
tion, her protest is no longer preven- 
tion. Could Chatham rise up from the 
grave the tears of a nation has watered, 
or burst through the tomb its fond gra- 
titude has reared, and look once more 
on the map of Europe his eagle eye so 
often keenly scanned, he would wit- 
ness nothing but increasing signs of 
degradation, and hear nothing but 
that his lofty spirit least could brook 
—pity, derision, and scorn. He 
would see the eastern nations closing 
their hearts to all British sympathies ; 
and France, in the west, consolidating 
a power the ambition of Louis XIV. 
panted to procure,—threatening the 
Rhine with marshalled hosts, and 
possessing already, as a province, Bel- 
gium, with its fortresses and ports. 
He would discern Austria—the China 
of Europe — shutting itself out of the 
pale of national society, fettering the 
population with a grievous thraldom, 
and debasing their minds with the be- 
numbing influence of superstition. He 
would find Switzerland’s liberty a 
name ; Piedmout’s Protestantism wan- 
ing ; the barrier of Turkey’s authority 
burst; the crown of Spain contested, 
and scarcely worth either enterprise to 
gain it or the trouble of retention ; 
Italy slavish and lethargic ; the old 
friendships of England dissolved, and 
a wild, restless feeling of discontent 
and excitement threatening perils in 
every land, and auguring ruin and 
war. He lived in days when an ho- 
nourable pride made Britons think their 
nation the shrine of freedom, and their 
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arms its natural protectors ; he had not 
seen the fleets and hosts of his country 
degraded to the vile servitude of fac- 
tion, and used in the cause of op- 
pression. The weak were not then 
our only foes,—the ambitious, our 
despots, rather our friends. Jempora 
mutantur! The shades of our ho- 
noured ancestry, the statesmen who 
have swayed our senates, the warriors 
who have reared our standard, the mo- 
narchs who have shared the popular 
glories and sorrows, May now mourn 
over a dignity which is dead, and a 
memory of the past which mocks the 
present. British valour is unchanged, 
and unchangeable; the regular armies 
of our lands—the descendants of the 
archers of Cressy, the knights of Agin- 
court, the clans of Bannockburn —are 
still unconquered, and unconquerable, 
—for still the thoughts of bygone vic- 
tories, the inspiring recollection of 
Poictiers, Blenheim, and Waterloo 
animate the hearts and nerve the arms 
of every inhabitant ofour nation. The 
people still are living bulwarks around 
their native isle, and in virgin pride 
that island repels the ambitious in- 
vader; she is sound and peerless to 
the core. but something there is of 
an insidious and destroying nature, 
which, nevertheless, diminishes the 
lustre of our name, and imparts con- 
fidence to our vanquished opponents. 
We have sunk, and are sinking; the 
Brunswick throne is no more the se- 
curity for peace ; our bayonets are no 
more the guardians of the defenceless ; 
we can no longer address our country, 
as in days of yore,— 
‘To tame the proud, the fettered slave to 
free, 
These are imperial arts, and worthy 
thee!” 


What is the poison thus working 
the destruction of our force, and sap- 
ping our former greatness? A dere- 
liction of old principles, a faithlessness 
in our practices, an inconsistency in 
our professions, and an assumption of 
a timidity which is alien to the public 
character and spirit. We are ruled by 
men who have nothing in common 
with the sturdy patriots of ancient 
days,— who are now, indeed, attacked 
as bigots, or libelled as oppressors,— 
who are slandered in their honoured 
graves by creatures who would have 
fawned on their footsteps when living, 
but who, if contracted in sentiment, 
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narrowed their minds so as to admit 
one object only—the glory and ag- 
grandisement of their country. Our 
policy is now not one of principle, but 
of expediency ; our deeds are not hold 
and manly, but rather shuffling and 
vacillating concessions to temporary 
necessities, to paltry caprice, or to 
novel theories. We shrink from war, 
without the sense to make others pre- 
cede us in the cowardice ; we repudiate 
interference, without the honesty to 
act throughout on the same system; 
we are slaves to alarms, which should 
never disturb us. Year by year our 
influence declines ; we are tools when 
trusted ; we are forgotten when des- 
pised ; our enterprises are small and 
petty projects; our armaments are 
miserable shows ; our actions are com- 
mentaries on the folly of statesmen 
deserting the precedents of wiser men, 
to frame from familiar crotchets a 
wretched mass of contracted contriv- 
ances for averting contingencies un- 
fraught with peril. 

Our position we maintain to be one 
in which we never were placed before, 
except under the trembling govern- 
ment of James I., and once under the 
frivolous Palmerstonian administra- 
tion of Charles II. No nation in Eu- 
rope calls us ally, or can depend on 
our assistance. Prussia is closing it- 
self to our manufactures, by the new 
tariff there established ; America is 
gradually contracting the limits and ex- 
tent of her importations from our shores, 
or is insulting, by abusing our liberality 
in commercial dealings. Foreign mi- 
nisters and nations know that our fo- 
reign secretary is influenced by no lofty 
feeling, is not likely to resent their 
neglect, or to punish any affront they 
may offer; they know that the ministry 
of which he forms a part has no con- 
fidence in his judgment ; that the na- 
tion possesses no interest in his pro- 
ceedings ; and that he is so weak, both 
in the cabinet and the senate, that he 
would not be supported by either, in 
any measures which could, consistently 
with the national honour, be retracted 
or recalled. And we do not hesitate 
to say, that, unless he is speedily dis- 
missed from the station which he now 
so feebly fills, this country will be to- 
tally disregarded in all European deli- 
berations ; the instructions of our am- 
bassadors will be considered as speak- 
ing any thing bet the wishes of the le- 
gislature, or even of the government; 
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and we shall continue sinking in the 
estimation of other nations, acquiring 
the contempt of those who before re- 
spected us, and increasing perpetually 
the debt of insults and encroachments 
demanding retribution. We must have 
an immediate and total alteration in 
our foreign policy ; we must have dex- 
terous diplomatists, vigorous foreign 
minister,—or be content to incur the 
scorn of Europe, and to sacrifice the 
influence and power we have hitherto 
exercised and enjoyed. 

We do not speak without book ; we 
look to the court, and see there the 
German-French party paramount; the 
Lelhzens, the Stockmars, and all the 
creatures of King Leopold, are sur- 
rounding the palace, and all are de- 
voted to foreign interests. The minis- 
ters are too busy revolutionising at 
home to be able to watch their in- 
trigues ; the wily French monarch has 
a clever and experienced plenipoten- 
tiary to aid them; the marriage of the 
queen is their thought by day and their 
dream by night. The Russians have 
allowed Princess Lieven, as if by acci- 
dent, to pay England another visit ; 
and Pozzo di Borgo is coalescing with 
her, in order to influence the national 
councils through the weak Lord Dur- 
ham. There is a constant diplomatic 
warfare going on, of which Lord Pal- 
merston is ignorant, or careless; and, 
while the czar has an immense fleet 
in the Black Sea, officered by Eng- 
lishmen, we are content to confine 
our operations to watching a few rebels 
in Lisbon, to capturing a few straggling 
Basques, and to the carrying silver and 
treasure from Vera Cruz to Havana; 
or to the spying into the empty, insig- 
nificant ports of the South American 
republics. If unforeseen circumstances 
were to create a war at the present 
time, or in a very few years, we should 
have to thank the Whigs for having so 
mismanaged affairs as to subtract from 
the list of our allies Holland and Por- 
tugal; and for having released France 
of any barrier on the Spanish side, by 
being the means of continuing civil 
war, and so diminishing the force and 
cramping the energies of that country. 
And if, as seems very probable, our 
ministers consummate their follies by 
repealing the corn-laws, discouraging 
the agricultural population, and throw- 
ing us entirely on foreign lands for our 
supplies, we shall find ourselves de- 
prived not only of the best recruiting 
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sources, but also of all certain depend- 
ence for food, and for the necessary 
financial supplies ; because our nobi- 
lity will be crippled, our fields left 
uncultivated, except as potato-gardens ; 
and we shall be compelled to accept 
whatever terms it may please the petty 
states which constitute our granaries to 
demand. 

There were no such contingencies 
when the Duke of Wellington, or Lord 
Castlereagh, or Mr. Pitt, directed our 
affairs. They held the balance of Eu- 
rope with an accurate eye and a steady 
hand ; they never pledged themselves 
to peace or to war, but were prepared 
for either, though disposed to the for- 
mer; if they interfered, it was not to 
crush the weak, but to espouse the in- 
terests of humanity—as by the Eliot 
convention, or the Algerine expedition. 
When Mr. Canning was in office, he 
declared, not that he would pledge 
himself to “‘ non-intervention,” but that 
he was prepared at times to interfere, 
in order to secure the permanency of 
peace. “ It may,” said he, “ be ex- 
cellent to have a giant’s strength, but 
* tyrannous to use it asa giant.’ The 
knowledge that we possess this strength 
is our security; and our business is, 
not to seek opportunities of displaying 
it, but, by a partial and half-shewn ex- 
hibition of it, to make it felt that it is 
the interest of foes on both sides to 
shrink from converting their umpire 
into their competitor. The situation 
of this country may be compared to 
that of the ruler of the winds, as stated 
by the poet— 

* Celsa sedet Colus arce, 
Sceptra tenens ; mollitque animos et tem- 
perat iras, 
Ni faciat, maria ac terras celumque pro- 
fundum 
Quippe ferant rapidi secum, verrantque 
per auras.’ 
The consequence of letting loose the 
passions, at present chained and con- 
fined, would be the production of a 
scene of desolation which no man can 
contemplate without horror; and I 
should not sleep easy on my ‘couch if 
I thought by a single moment I had 
precipitated it. This, then, is the rea- 
son—a reason the reverse of fear—a 
reason the contrary of disability — why 
I dread the recurrence of a war. That 
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this reason may be felt by those who 
are acting on opposite principles, be- 
fore the time for using our power shall 
arrive, I would bear much and forbear 
long. I would put up with any thing 
that did not touch our national faith 
and national honour, rather than let 
slip the furies of war, the leash of which 
is in our hands, while we know not 
whom they may reach, and doubt 
where the devastation may end. In 
obedience to this conviction, and with 
the hope of avoiding extremities, I will 
push no further the topics of this 
address. Let us defend Portugal, 
whoever may be the assailants, because 
it is the work of duty ; and let us end 
when that duty ends. We go to Por- 
tugal, not to rule, not to govern, not to 
dictate, not to prescribe — but to plant 
our standard, and to secure her inde- 
pendence. Where the standard of 
England is planted, there foreign do- 
minion shall not come!”* Who hears 
such language now? Who will pre- 
tend that we abstain from being a 
“ competitor,” in order to remain 
“ umpire” — who will assert that we 
now hold the leash that restrains the 
furies of war—that we limit our for- 
bearance to assaults not affecting the 
national faith and honour—that we do 
our duties to our allies, ‘‘ whoever may 
be the assailants?” Who will deny, 
indeed, that we are at the present mo- 
ment, through our timorous and dis- 
graceful policy, much more at the 
mercy of other nations than they are at 
ours! In truth, we depend every year 
for peace, not on the dispositions of the 
continental powers, but on the remains 
of their exhaustion, on their temporary 
want of treasure; and the moment 
which sees those causes cease, which 
witnesses the renovation of their energy 
and their success in the collection or 
hoarding of sufficient funds, will wit- 
ness also the termination of their quies- 
cence, and the explosion of their ran- 
cour and hostility. If the jealousies 
between Prussia and Austria, which do 
now undoubtedly exist, were to ripen, 
or if Russia were to invade either, our 
voice and mediation, if Lord Palmer- 
ston and the miserable “ non-interven- 
tion” Whigs remained in power, would 
be completely ineffectual in allaying 
the excitement, or in poodasing pee 


* Mr. Canning’s speech on the motion for an address to the crown, pledging the 
House of Commons to the maintenance of public faith, and to protect Portugal from 


foreign aggression. 
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Our democracy is so powerful, that the 
continental countries might safely rely 
on periodical changes of government 
and policy, on continual embarrass- 
ments interfering with the exercise of 
the best judgments of our statesmen, 
and on constant vacillation in our con- 
duct. If the minions of Popery abroad 
were to attack us, they know that they 
could always rely on Ireland as the 
fruitful source of disturbance ; and 
there they could always very cheaply 
make diversions, and employ our troops. 
They know that at any time it would 
better answer Whig purposes to spoliate 
the church than to vindicate the national 
reputation ; they know that they can 
always rely on a vast faction, which in 
former days so well played its part in 
treasonable correspondence for an in- 
vasion of the sister isle. And so long 
as the Whigs remain in, our enemies 
may quietly repose in security, tamper- 
ing with our people, undermining our 
commerce, stealing our manufacturing 
patents ; for they may be certain Lord 
Palmerston has no time to attend to 
any machinations, when there is a 
chance of trampling on an ally in 
another quarter. It is fashionable in 
the present time to cast off old prin- 
ciples and friendships ; and our foreign 
secretary has not been backward in fol- 
lowing a rule so congenial to his feel- 
ings; for, personally and politically, he 
has been peculiarly careful to avoid all 
the connexions, whether private or na- 
tional, which formerly existed. 

And what can he say in defence of 
his proceedings — what have his scribes 
and defenders to advance on his behalf? 
What has “ non-intervention ” done for 
this country? Nothing; literally, no- 
thing. A dignified and consistent ad- 
herence to pacific principles might, we 
are free to admit, add benefits to this 
land, without diminishing the influence 
of the nation. If we remain peaceable, 
like the United States of America, we 
might very probably profit, rather than 
be endangered, by domestic discord 
elsewhere, or by continental turmoil. 
This is, however, not the nature of 
“ non-intervention,” in the Whig sense 
of expression. It implies so singular a 
kind of peacefulness as to baffle calcu- 
lation, and to defy definition. It seems 
to bind us to no hostility when our vi- 
tal interests are threatened — it appears 
to save us from the necessity of being 
indignant when any treaty is broken 
which secured us or our former allies 
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protection ; but it by no means signifies 
an adherence to such Christianlike and 
meek forbearance, when we can strike 
without being struck again, when we 
can challenge without a chance of our 
valour being tested. Who, then, will 
question the proposition, that Lord Pal- 
merston is the proper director of our 
foreign affairs? But it is very small 
consolation to the people that their 
national character is thus doubly de- 
graded by the character of their repre- 
sentative and of his deeds. It is but 
a Hibernian comfort to tell the high- 
spirited people of England, that their 
reputation is doubly sullied in the offi- 
cial they suffer to control them, and the 
system they tacitly sanction. Were 
some treacherous man our foreign mi- 
nister, who, while feigning great zeal 
for the country’s honour, secretly be- 
trayed it, we should expect his speedy 
dismissal, amidst the hatred, execration, 
and contempt of the population ; but 
when the occupant of Downing Street 
is avowedly incapable, and when his 
evil principles are neither palliated nor 
concealed, we feel that on the nation 
at large rests the responsibility of pre- 
sent degradation and of actual peril. 
To this point, then, the question, must 
come at last: Are the people of Great 
Britain willing that their interests shall 
be guarded by a man under whom 
they have already suffered ; that their 
character shall be further compromised 
by a minister who has already debased 
it; and that their future prospects shall 
be blasted, their possessions rendered 
insecure, their influence demolished, 
by an individual who has been con- 
nected with every party, tried suc- 
cessively every set of principles, clung 
to office under every vicissitude and 
change, and who has, in the brief 
period of six years, diminished the 
glory of Britain’s name, and alienated 
the affections of her friends? We sin- 
cerely trust not. We ardently hope 
that the ensuing session will not pass 
away without proceedings having been 
taken to expose the miserable inability, 
the trembling inconsistency, the com- 
plete paralysis, of our foreign adminis- 
tration. If this be not done, we shall 
earn and deserve derision, where hi- 
therto we have demanded respect — we 
shall merit the extinction of our sway, 
the destruction of our potency, the ac- 
cumulation of insults and wrongs — 
we shall prove that we have fallen with 
our power, and become degraded with 
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our flag, so that at length we have sunk 
so low as to need only a Palmerston as 
a minister, and his protocols as a shield 
of contempt. 

We call on the Conservative mem- 
bers of parliament, on the nobility of 
England, on all who are interested in 
the maintenance of British glory, to 
come forward, if not to impeach, at 
least to expose, our foreign secretary. 
If the Whigs so vehemently attacked 
Lord Castlereagh for the unfortunate 
termination of the Walcheren expedi- 
tion, and brought forward motion after 
motion on the subject, why should 
Lord Palmerston’s Spanish proceed- 
ings, which have sacrificed far more 
men, which have entailed far more 
disgrace, escape without fit reprehen- 
sion and censure? It is due to the 
deluded sufferers, it is due to the 
houseless survivors, that notice should 
be taken of the despicable and cruel 
policy which sends off to a foreign 
strand a large body of men whose pay- 
ment is not guaranteed, whose food is 
barely provided, and whose services 
are received with jealousy and suspi- 
cion. The matter should be thoroughly 
investigated — it challenges and needs 
inguiry ; and its authors will not be 
rewarded as their mischievous folly 
demands, unless they are publicly 
condemned and properly punished. 
If we are to have a “ non-intervention 
policy,” let it be actual and genuine, 
let it be consistent and uniform; but 
it is miserable and pitiable absurdity 
for a government promising the main- 
tenance of peace, to gain public conti- 
dence by professions, and then abuse 
that confidence by their deeds. It is 
ridiculous to see this great nation wa- 
vering in her attachments, coquetting 
in her conduct, and abandoning the 
ancient dignity for which she has been 
long and nobly distinguished. It is 
still more contemptible to witness the 
legislature quietly permitting the Bri- 
tish empire to waste her influences, 
and to sacrifice her sway, through the 
instrumentality of one of the weakest, 
most inconsistent, and most frivolous 
minister that ever perverted official 
power. If this apathy continue, the 
result will be the deep degradation of 
this favoured nation, the encroach- 
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ments of other countries, the excite- 
ment of continental ambition, and the 
destruction of the balance of power by 
the virtual annihilation of Britain’s legi- 
timate control. Lord Palmerston has 
already shaken the fabric ages have 
established : if time be allowed him, 
he will complete its destruction. He 
has diminished our importance ; he 
will next abolish our power, unless a 
vigorous movement be made, by all 
among whom patriotism remains, to 
hurl him from the eminence to which, 
by sinuous paths, he has ascended. 
Obscurity is the only element in which 
his lordship can naturally live ; retire- 
ment is the only satisfaction he can 
afford to his injured country. Let him 
go to the priest in Sligo whose chapel 
he lately endowed ; or let him travel 
through the nations with which he has 
been perpetually meddling, and then 
witness the decay of the influence it 
was his duty to maintain, and the dimi- 
nution of the just authority of which he 
found us in possession. And in the 
altered sentiments of the Dutch and 
Spanish people, in the scorn of the 
mightier states, and their sorrow at his 
fall, let him read the history of his 
career, and the verdict on his various 
actions: and then, sickened and dis- 
gusted, he may fly to the opera or 
Fraseati’s ; and in the embraces of the 
French people, whose purposes he has 
so ably served, he may forget alike the 
sweets of office, and the bitterness of 
the moment when his dearly bought 
pension hinted the propriety of future 
“ non-intervention” in the affairs he 
had mismanaged and deranged. Let 
him go, shaken off even by the Whig- 
Radical party, to ponder on the days 
when, with the warmth and freshness of 
youth, he joined the Tories, and la- 
boured for their praise—when he op- 
posed, with all his “ ponderous levity,” 

parliamentary reform, and, as secretary 
at war during the peninsular campaigns, 
acquired those pliant principles which 
have led him through so many changes 
and contradictions,—to the authorship 
of protocols extolling peace, and to the 
guidance of the British section of the 
commissariat department of the virtuous 
Queen of Spain! 
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VAGARIES BY AN OLD TRAVELLER. 
No. II. 
MODERN ROME. 


“ O world, thy slippery turns !’”"—Cor1oLanus. 


Tue present walls of Rome, although 
they have been considerably cireum- 
scribed at different periods by the va- 
rious conquerors, still inclose such an 
enormous arena—in the corner of which 
stands the modern metropolis— that 
not the deserts of Africa can present an 
aspect of more utter loneliness and 
desolation than I have frequently ex- 
perienced in my rambles between the 
confines of the inhabited to the out- 
skirts of the uninhabited quarters of 
the ancient city. The district once co- 
vered with the palaces of Caracalla, the 
hippodromes, and the other buildings 
erected by that ambitious monarch, is 
now a long and tenantless waste, re- 
lieved only by some straggling convent 
or shepherd’s hut. From the Colos- 
seum, again, in the direction of the 
Campus Martius, all is a wilderness 
and a waste. The very monasteries, 
that from time to time their ascetic 
tenants have reared from the graves of 
emperors and lords, are not only moral 
tombs of the living, but are, in their 
turn, now mouldering to decay. The 
quaint towers of Otho are crumbling to 
their foundations on the walls of the 
Cesars. The marble splendours of 
Dioclesian’s luxurious bathshave paved 
the pathway for the peasant’s mule ; 
the home of Mark Antony, the beloved 
of Cleopatra, and the conqueror of 
the east, is a miserable custom-house ; 
the enormous temple of Jupiter Capito- 
linus is converted into a dwelling- 
place for some of the most depraved 
and miserable of the ragged popula- 
tion; the columns of Antoninus and 
Trajan are surmounted by the statues 
of apostles; and out of the undis- 
tinguished wrecks of temples and thea- 
tres, palaces and dungeons, the long 
pile of the Vatican and the unwieldy 
structure of St. Peter’s have been called 
into life ; one half of the Colosseum is 
yet existing, supported by a buttress 
erected by Pius VII.; the arch of 
Constantine is excavated, and exposed 
to view; and the ingenuity of Na- 
poleon has exhumed various contested 
shafts and capitals of pillars of sundry 
editices of the Forum Romanum, and 
the steps of some temples of former 





days. With these, and the foundations 
of the Capitol made to support a mo- 
dern gaol; a few fragments scattered 
about different quarters ; innumerable 
masses of brick buildings, and remains 
of aqueducts ; some sarcophagi, bearing 
the names of Scipio and Nero; the 
tomb of Matella, and a few stones in 
the walls too ponderous to be modern,— 
we have all that time, superstition, and 
malice have spared us of ancient 
Rome, over which the antiquarian 
may wrangle and the historian debate. 

For the moralist there is scarcely a 
finer field in the world; and the ad- 
mirer of art discovers sufficient attrac- 
tion in the Grecian statues of the mu- 
seums, and the modern paintings of the 
churches, to defy malaria, the pope, 
and the blue devils, and to pay a visit 
to Rome. 

The present metropolis is a tolerably 
spacious town, situated in an almost 
disinhabited, entirely neglected, and 
consequently barren, unhealthy, and 
wasted campagna, ranging from the 
base of the Appenines, in an almost 
unvaried level, to the shores of the 
Mediterranean Sea. 

Being constructed from the ruins of 
the ancient city subverted by the Goths, 
and destroyed by earthquakes and 
fires, and being fabricated of the va- 
rious materials of the Grecian temple, 
the Gothic cathedral, and the modern 
palace, and having been accumulated 
through the different periods from the 
uncouth exhibitions of the absolute 
barbarism of the middle ages, and the 
awakening refinement of the regene- 
rated epoch of Michael Angelo and 
Raphael, it presents as curious an 
anomaly of splendour and poverty, 
magnificence and dirt, as any metro- 
polis of the world; and may, perhaps, 
even now, be regarded as a city en- 
tirely unique. 

On the line of an ancient street the 
modern Corso extends for two miles, 
between houses of dignified dimensions 
and palaces of commanding grace, 
from the Gothic barriers raised on the 
ruins of the Porta Populi to within a 
few hundred yards of the Capitoline 
Hill. St. Peter’s Cathedral, recon- 
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structed by Michael Angelo, and other 
cotemporary architects, and the piazzas 
in front, with a re-erected Egyptian 
obelisk of considerable magnitude, give 
an air of modern wealth and elegance 
to this remote quarter of the city. The 
promenade constructed by Napoleon 
on the Pincian Hill adorns the oppo- 
site part of Rome ; and here and there 
a considerable convent, a noble church, 
or an enormous house—or palace, as in 
Italy it is more pompously styled,— 
rescues the remainder from the charge 
of absolute poverty, wretchedness, and 
decay. But the streets inhabited by 
the poor are mostly tortuous and nar- 
row; their houses are enormous, but 
comfortless and dark ; and the general 
aspect of the city, wherever we forsake 
the beaten path to St. Peter’s, or the 
Capitol, or through the Piazza di 
Spagna to the Pincian Hill, is a me- 
lancholy exhibition of poverty and 
filth. The pope inhabits a tremendous 
range of buildings, designated a palace, 
in the Monte Cavallo; and I do not 
pretend to deny that we occasionally 
discover in the confined and dismal 
streets structures of vast size, and 
great elegance, as the Palazzo Farnese, 
Spada, Farnasene, Barbarini, and 
many others. I only contend that the 
principal features in modern Rome 
are those ofa city inhabited, as it is, by 
an unprincipled priesthood, a mer- 
cenary soldiery, and a peasantry op- 
pressed by cruelty and taxation, until 
their feelings are degraded into the ab- 
solute and mere instinct of brutality for 
life. 

Volumes have been laboriously com- 
piled to expose the fallacies of ecclesi- 
astical government; but the present 
condition of Rome is a sufficiently 
fearful truth. Its population is es- 
timated at 200,000 souls; and out of 
these we consider there are 20,000 
troops, 100,000 persons connected with 
the church, and the remaining 80,000 
unhappy wretches, consisting of Is- 
raclites and Greeks, Armenians and 
Turks, are compelled to minister to all 
the wants, and labour for all the fan- 
tasies, of this enormous mass of li- 
censed thieves! The merchants are 
mostly Jews ; and, in order to be per- 
mitted to carry forward the traffic of 
swindling, the holy vicegerent of Hea- 
ven sanctions their sojourning from 
year to year in Rome, on the payment 
of vast penalties and fines, and the 
furnishing of sundry broad cloths, and 
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divers silks and bags of dollars, as the 
rewards to the winning horses in the 
races of the carnival. ‘The soldiers are 
generally the outcasts of the gaols of 
Switzerland and Germany — no in- 
stance is on record ofa modern Roman 
bearing arms — and, as they enlist 
merely for their paltry hire, and are 
accustomed to consider their duties 
discharged by parading in mountebank 
dresses before the gates of the Vatican, 
they invariably desert in the hour of 
danger, and decamp to their mountains 
and isolated rocks. The priests are 
the vagrants of every nation of the 
earth. Notwithstanding that Napoleon 
stabled his cavalry in their convents, 
and endeavoured to exterminate the 
race, the Jesuits are again as numerous 
as in the terrible ages of Catholic 
domination, when they so fearfully 
enforced the tenets inculcated by 
their creed, that religion may be ad- 
vanced by the dagger and the poison, 
and the heart ofa heretic is a legiti- 
mate sheath for the Catholic sword! 
In the city and its environs thousands 
of lazy and heartless scoundrels makea 
profession of religion, to protect them 
from labour; and, by shaving their 
heads, and adopting a coarse garment 
of rough cloth, are denominated monks, 
and privileged to exist on the first 
fruit of the vineyards of the starving 
peasant. The dissolute, the exhausted, 
and the disappointed among their fe- 
males assume a veil of black sackcloth, 
are then called nuns, and lodged in 
huge and unshapely piles of buildings, 
reared from ancient ruins by the 
infatuated populace, and supported in 
food and raiment by the starving and 
terrified serf. From the promiscuous 
assemblage of monks the elder are 
chosen priests and heads of their sanc- 
tuaries ; and out of these, by various 
manceuvres of cunning and roguery, the 
most imbecile in mind and tottering in 
frame are elected to be cardinals, or 
princes of the realm. These again 
possess the power, and invariably re- 
sort to the method of selecting from 
their body the most decrepid, diseased, 
and infirm to be their head. They 
plant on his brows a triple crown of 
gold. He is ushered before the altar 
of God with sacred music, and amid 
loaded muskets and drawn swords ; he 
receives the keys of heaven in keeping, 
to admit or lock out whomever he thinks 
fit; and he is unanimously hailed as 
God's representative on earth. Such 
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are the people and the pope of Rome! 
Their laws are ecclesiastical, conse- 
quently inadequate to meet the tempo- 
ral necessities of a needy population. 
The morals of the hierarchy may be 
best exemplified by simply stating that 
his present holiness finds, in the pass- 
able person of his barber's wife, a 
chére amie to console the dulness of 
celibacy ; the principal cardinals are 
familiarised to absolution for the tri- 
fling crime of introducing a number of 
illegitimate young people on the stage 
of existence ; and, although the monks 
and nuns are separated by stone walls 
from a palpable intercourse, the Cloacus 
Maximus is said to have carried into the 
waters of the Tiber as many innocent 
blossoms of mortality, who perished in 
their birth, as ever sullied the streams 
of the Ganges after a massacre in 
China of the superfluous babes. 

With such examples before their 
eyes, can we inquire if the peasantry 
are moral and good? I fear, if the 


missionary from Africa had previously 
seen the crowds of starving miscreants 
sunning themselves on the steps of 
every church in this metropolis,— the 
troops of half-naked beggars besetting 


every path,—the licentious-eyed pea- 
sant, with his dagger and his curse,— 
and the inhabitant of the Pontine 
Marshes, dwelling among unwholesome 
swamps and pestilential fens, under a 
conical hut of reeds and dried sticks, 
more savage in his manners, more rude 
in his ideas, and more wretched in his 
wants, than the African slave,—he 
would remember that, even at this day, 
there is more need of the march of ci- 
vilisation over the states of Rome than 
on the confines of the wildernesses and 
eternal wastes. The traveller on the 
high road to Terracina knows this. 
But let him fling a rifle across his 
shoulders, and ascend the barren de- 
files of the slopes of the Appenines, 
and there, beside the wild boar and 
the buffalo, let him learn that in Italy 
the subject of God’s most holy vicar is 
more abandoned and depraved, more 
ignorant and blind, more famished and 
gaunt, than the savage of New Zealand, 
or the Indian of Otaheite! The ig- 
norance of the people being as essential 
to the existence of the Roman Catholic 
religion as water is to a fish, or as the 
atmospheric air to man, the only won- 
der we experience in Rome is, how it 
should, a second time, have almost 
miraculously become the emporium 
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and patron of the arts. We account 
for it thus. Decoration being a prin- 
cipal feature in the churches of Rome, 
and imposition constituting the most 
prominent recommendation of religion 
to the vulgar, the popes employed the 
eminent architects of Italy through va- 
rious periods to erect them fabrics 
worthy of perpetuating the deception 
they advanced; and naturally sought 
out sculptors and painters eminent 
enough to render St. Peter’s u taber- 
nacle capable of eclipsing every other 
structure of Europe, and so insuring 
the reverence and veneration of the va- 
rious monarchs out of whose coffers 
the expenses of its erection were de- 
frayed. Hence, with the materials so 
plentifully found among the ruins of 
ancient Rome, they contrived to con- 
jure into existence the cathedrals of St. 
Peter and St. Paul: and, as there are 
always to be found, at all times and in 
all nations, such emperors as Charles 
VI., and such queens as Christina of 
Sweden, who would rather gratify 
some hankeriug superstition than fulfil 
the sovereign duties to which they were 
called, we can readily account for the 
supply of gold to the treasury of the 
Vatican; which, like the talisman of a 
conjuror, secured the presence ofa Ra- 
phael and a Domenichino to embellish 
the temples of idolatry with the most 
illustrious and magnificent triumphs of 
human genius. But, whatever in art 
has readorned Rome is the produce of 
foreign effort, and was remunerated by 
extraneous wealth. And that Michael 
Angelo should, in his researches under 
ground for columns and friezes of 
fallen temples, to decorate his mighty 
cathedral, have discovered and exhumed 
innumerable remnants of Grecian art ; 
and that the successive popes, finding 
how lucrative their exhibition became 
to the state, should have continued them 
on their pedestals, and added to them 
whenever they could, is no more won- 
derful than that thediscoverers ofa mine 
of gold should hoard up their treasure, 
and continue the search. 

The museum of the Vatican, and the 
frescoes of the great Italian painters 
who at various epochs resorted to 
Rome, now accumulate nearly fifty 
thousand foreigners annually to visit 
and spend their money in this metro- 
polis. And can it be wondered at that 
the popes should become liberal pa- 
trons of the art—just as a person, who 
is amassing a fortune by exhibiting 
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wild beasts, is discovered to be a z00- 
logist from motives of selfishness alone ? 
And may we not question whether 
Pius repropped the tottering fabric of 
the Colosseum (which Michael Angelo, 
the “ father and prince of Italian arts,” 
partly destroyed, to fabricate the palaces 
of the patronising nobility), rather from 
a desire to preserve what he knew to 
be, from its attraction with travellers, 
a certain and yearly income to the 
ecclesiastical treasury, than from any 
inherent veneration for the structure as 
a relic of the architecture of former 
ages of civilisation and correct taste ? 

However, without canvassing too 
closely the motives from which we 
have some of the noblest relics of art 
now preserved to us in Rome, let us 
be content with the gratification that, 
by establishing ourselves in a French 
hotel, or a French lodging-house, we 
can pass a most agreeable winter in 
examining the products of genius 
adorning the museums of the Vatican, 
the Capitol, and the villas of Borghese, 
Albino, and of M. Torlonia, the banker, 
who, by dint of transacting business 
with the English travellers, has raised 
his station from that of a hackney- 
coachman (vitturino in Italiana) to the 
domination of a duke, and his fortunes 
from zero to an unknown amount. 
The picture-galleries of the Vatican, 
and of the palaces called Doria, Far- 
nese, Farnasene, Spada, Barbarini, 
Rospigliosa, and several other such 
names, contain enormous collections, 
comprising every variety, from the 
most celebrated easel productions of 
Raphael, Titian, Guido, Coreggio, and 
the Caracci, Salvatore, and Poussin, 
down to the miserable copies and fan- 
tastical conceits of the limners of the 
present day. Catalogues of these works 
are furnished in every Guide; and it is 
not the province of a paper like mine 
to dilate on the merits of this picture 
or that. Indeed, I cannot praise the 
failures of a Titian, any more than I 
should wish to pass over his merits ; 
and as I value that painting the highest 
which affects me most deeply, I might 
violate the cut-and-dried absolitisms of 
criticism in such an outrageous manner, 
that my safest plan is to commit the 
details to abler hands. 

Most of us have heard, and the 
statement is true, that Michael Angelo, 
in his frescoes of the Sistine Chapel, 
Raphael in his of the halls of the Va- 
tican, and Domenichino, Annibale Ca- 
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racci, Guido Reni, and Lanfranco, in 
theirs of the Palazzo Farnese, have be- 
queathed to later ages such triumphs 
of human genius in this department 
of art as never were surpassed, and, 
perhaps, can never again be equalled. 
The Vatican is the centre of attraction 
and taste. Indeed, for magnitude of 
building, variety of collection, and 
value of its works, it stands unap- 
proached, in the most distant degree, 
by any galleries of the world ; as those 
of the Louvre, of Dresden, Munich, and 
Florence, are absolutely insignificant 
when compared with this. We all 
are acquainted with the treasures on 
which its celebrity hangs,—the relics 
of the Grecian chisel, torn from their 
native temples by the conquering 
Latin— preserved in his villas and 
baths, to flatter his pride — overthrown 
and broken by the deluging barbarians 
— buried under the ashes of vanquished 
Rome, and rediscovered in the periods 
of the regeneration of Italy— restored 
to their pedestals at various times by 
the different popes, and now exposed 
to the admiration of travellers from all 
parts of the earth. Of course, destruc- 
tion and decay have enjoyed a rich 
feast through nearly two thousand 
years, and oblivion holds more excel- 
lencies in the secrets of the grave 
than research has discovered for the 
gaze of our times. Still, the glorious 
Apollo, the noble Meleager, the fear- 
ful Laocoon, and a host of exquisite 
fragments, are rescued and preserved 
to confound the sceptic, and prove to 
remote ages how elegant and refined, 
how illustrious and great, were the 
people and the eras that are now va- 
nished for ever. 

We preserve no record of the enthu- 
siastic and spiritual creator of the 
marble Apollo, into whose countenance 
the breath of eternal life, and the fire of 
immortal genius, seem verily infused. 
But a destiny appears to have sanc- 
tified and protected these evidences of 
the almost miraculous and supernatural 
excellence of the early epochs of civil- 
isation ; and the yet unequalled and 
unapproachable ‘ god of the silver 
bow” stands like a divine monitor of 
past ages, to rebuke the unbelief of 
present times. These precious jewels, 
from the diadem of Grecian splendour, 
have now survived the ruin and change 
of many an empire, and almost out- 
lived the recollection of their pristine 
home; And when we behold all the 
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nations of the earth failing to place 
beside them an effort of equal power, 
magnificence, and grace, we cannot 
wonder at Europe regarding the Va- 
tican of Rome with such sacred venera- 
tion, delight, and awe. 

After this museum, we are accus- 
tomed to regard the cathedral of St. 
Peter as the principal feature of mo- 
dern Rome. For magnitude—now 
that its formidable rival, St. Paul’s, is 
destroyed —it certainly demands at- 
tention. But when we examine mi- 
nutely the claims of this boast and 
wonder of the regenerated days of arts 
in Rome, and compare it with the 
existing religious fabrics at Milan, 
Rouen, York, London, and Durham, 
or examine it beside the attesting ruins 
of Dendyra and Thebes, and the nar- 
ratives of the splendours of Ephesus 
and Athens, it sinks into an absurdity, 
a mockery, and a scorn. In all the 
foregoing there is a purpose fulfilled, 
and a unity maintained. In Egyptian 


architecture, the principles inculcated 
appear to have been the ideas these 
fabrics convey of grandeur and endur- 
ance ; in Greece, of elegance and taste ; 
and in Normandy and England, of dim 
and overawing sublimity, peculiarly 


adapted, in the solemn fret-work and 
attractive gloom of our ancient abbeys, 
to shadow the soul with superstitious 
reverence and dread. But, in this vast 
pile, standing like an unwieldy mam- 
moth for show, there is neither mean- 
ing, expression, comprehensible con- 
struction, elegance, dignity, nor any 
commanding nor enticing feature to 
astound or delight. The exterior is 
infinitely inferior to St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, in London,--the facade being 
mean, the body of the church hidden 
and unadorned, and the dome alone, 
in its mighty dimensions, deserving our 
praise. The interior—on which so 
many millions of money, extracted 
from the superstitious alarm of the 
ignorant peasantry, have been prodi- 
gally lavished —is a miserable conceit ! 
Constructed of the pillaged spoils of 
temples and baths, theatres and dun- 
geons— adorned by hundreds of co- 
lumns, of every order and every hue— 
marble and alabaster, porphyry and 
verde antique, sandstone and granite 
—from Egypt and Greece, Jerusalem 
and Tyre—and decked with the 
wretched monuments of every hireling 
chisel—tricked out with emblazoned 
lamps, manufactured of tin gilt—and 
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set off with gilded thrones, gilded roofs, 
and gilded clouds,— what can we pos- 
sibly find to delight or improve in 
such a heterogeneous mass? The ele- 
ments are principally good ; but the 
admixture is in violation of all our 
conceptions of correct taste. The 
Mosaics are often splendid ; the pillars 
are frequently the richest ornaments of 
some of the noblest monuments of 
earth ; the altars are magnificent shrines 
of a once gorgeous worship ; and the 
tombs are the sarcophagi of the em- 
perors of the world. But when we 
behold all these jumbled together in 
barbarous confusion, and the arch of 
the Saxon resting on the capital of the 
polished Corinthian, and the gilded 
trumpet placed by modern buffoonery 
in the mouth of a sculptured archangel 
—when we see a usurping, old eccle- 
siastic, interred in the desecrated tomb 
of an Agrippa, and discover the Al- 
mighty himself made the caricature of 
a picture—when we wander through 
a building so vast that the human 
voice dies away in the echo of the 
lofty domes, without fulfilling any pur- 
pose beyond displaying how much of 
the ruin of more gorgeous creations has 
been wasted on the walls—when we 
see diamonds and crosses, triangles 
and squares, oblongs and circles, 
angels and scrolls, carved from the 
pillars of Adrian’s villa, and cut out 
of the bodies of heathen gods, to be 
transfixed in the sides of a Gothic 
cathedral, with a gilded roof and a 
chequered floor—when we witness all 
this, and fifty thousand abominations 
and absurdities, disgusting to the 
sight, and then remember how magni- 
ficent, yet chaste, how simple, yet 
sublime, were the temples of our fore- 
fathers, and ponder how little our 
abbeys possess beyond the dignity of 
imposing power, and the solemnity of 
unvarnished space, to astonish and 
delight,—we cannot refrain from de- 
signating St. Peter’s a most melan- 
choly exhibition of human aspirations 
in the attempt to be great! I am 
aware that Lord Byron has acknow- 
ledged its beauty ; and I also recollect 
that Englishmen are accustomed to 
call it sublime. Yet, while I readily 
allow the poetical genius of the bard, 
I prefer judging for myself in matters 
of taste. Ihave often frequented this 
cathedral, at all hours, to gather a 
feeling of awe, and as invariably re- 
turned with sensations of contempt. 
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If a pyramid is neither useful, elegant, 
nor chaste, there is something sublime 
in the idea of constructing a pile 
whose undiminished form should out- 
live the oldest records of time, and fling 
along the wondering lands the last 
shadows of light, as the sun sets for 
ever over the wasted earth. But that 
there is any feeling inspired in St. 
Peter’s, at all worthy to compare with 
our sensations on beholding a single 
column of Baalbec or Palmyra, or in 
pondering on the records of Jerusalem 
and Ephesus, I venture to deny —al- 
though Byron chose to assert the 
superiority of the Christian apostle’s 
bespangled and gaudy toy, to the 
beautiful temple of Diana of the 
Ephesians. As a museum containing 
specimens of all varieties of stone, and 
all orders of architecture, St. Peter's is 
worth visiting. But I should no more 
think of mistaking my feelings, by de- 
nominating it the most sublime, unri- 
valled, and so forth, than I should call 
a sheet of canvass a great picture, 
because some ingenious mountebank 
might impale it with figures torn from 
the works of great masters, and scat- 
tered at random, on their heads or 
their heels, just as he had plundered 
them from various sources. I grant, 
on entering St. Peter’s, we are asto- 
nished at the profusion of wealth la- 
vished on its construction ; but we are, 
likewise, equally disgusted with the 
heartless barbarity that dashed from 
their pedestals the lofty shafts of former 
days, and tore from their foundations 
the splendours of old times. As a 
kaleidoscope for children, it is worth 
preserving: as a temple of God, it is 
a profanation, a mockery, an absurdity, 
and a rebuke. It may fulfil the pur- 
poses of a superstition based on impo- 
sition, and only to be maintained by 
fraud and deceit. It may dazzle the 
miserable slave crouching to its marble 
gods, and enforce a kind of veneration 
for the mockery of its priests. But as 
a specimen of art, as a fabric of human 
taste, and as an emblem of mortal 
power, it presents the most lamentable 
failure in the history of mankind. 

The construction and revolutions of 
this mammoth of absurdity have been 
probably satirised in the following 
lines :— 

“ There’s George Fisher,Charles Fleming, 
and Reginald Shore, 

Three rosy-cheeked schoolboys, the 
highest not more ; 
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Than the height of a counsellor’s bag : 

To the top of Great How did it please 
them to climb ; 

And there they built up, without mortar 
or lime, 

A man on the peak of the crag. 

They built him of stones gathered up as 
they lay ; 
They built him and christened him all in 

"one day— 

An urchin both vigorous and hale ; 
And so without seruple they called him 

Ralf Jones. 
Now Ralf is renowned for the length of 
his bones ; 

The Magog of Lebirthwaite dale. 

Just half a week after the wind sallied 
forth, 

And, in anger or merriment, out of the 
north 

Coming on with a terrible pother, 
From the peak of the crag blew the giant 

away. 
And what ‘did these schoolboys? The 
very next day 

They went and they built wp another !” 

W orpswortn. 

St. Paul’s, without the walls, was 
something better in design. Compiled 
of the tremendous granite and white 
marble pillars found lying amid the 
ruins so profusely scattered round, its 
fabricators contrived to create a build- 
ing with the semblance of design ; and 
not being besmeared with the ridiculous 
gilding of the many monarchs who 
thought to ensure a place in heaven 
by adorning the roof of St. Peter’s on 
earth, there was something of the origi- 
nal imposing grandeur of the fragments, 
from which it was reared, preserved in 
this pile. In 1827, however, it suffered 
the fate of Diana’s temple, and the hand 
of the incendiary levelled it with the 
earth. Madame Letitia Buonaparte, 
King Jerome (that once was), and the 
various Catholic monarchs of priest- 
ridden Europe, have contributed the 
funds to reconstruct something like the 
cathedral as it once stood. ‘The Gre- 
cian pillars resisted the fire, and their 
Tonic and Corinthian elegance will, in 
another half-century, support a roof to 
re-echo the prayers of a convent of 
monks. 

Of the rest of the religious edifices 
in this city of churches we may gene- 
rally remark, that, with the exception 
of their being visited for the Roman 
relics they contain, or for the attraction 
of a picture, a statue, or a fresco, they 
are as tasteless and commonplace as 
the generality of such buildings all 
over the world, 
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Were I memorialising Rome, I 
should scarcely know whether to laugh 
at its folly or despise its vice ; but, as 
I am merely glancing at its present 
aspect, kshall resign its reformation to 
the destiny of some future Napoleon, 
who will act more wisely than de petit 
corporal, in employing his army to ex- 
cavate statues and manufacture public 
walks. 

A few barrels of gunpowder, judi- 
ciously lighted under St. Peter's, would 
send to heaven all of the pope that is 
ever likely to get there; and with the 
cessation of the inquisition, the distri- 
bution of knowledge, the agency of a 
press, some sappers and miners to 
drain their Pontine wastes, some Eng- 
lish farmers to plough their lands, 
and some English sense instilled into 
their brains, we might convert the 


Roman people into the semblance of 


human beings. At present, there exists 
not a race of creatures more abject in 
their natures, more debased in their 
minds, and more wretched in their de- 
sires, than the illegitimate and mongrel 
people now inhabiting Rome. It may 
he, that the curious admixture their 
bodies have experienced with the blood 
of all the barbarians of every savage 


country of the north, and the dregs of 


the original meanness of their Latin 
extraction, combine to debase their in- 
tellects, and level their minds to the 
antics of an ape and the cunning of 
a fox. 

They are said to be sombre, melan- 
choly, and grave; and you will fre- 
quently discover guide-books, eloquent 
on the mournfulness with which these 
descendants of Romulus appear to sor- 
row over the frailties of their Sabine 
grandmammas with the lusty vagabonds 
in the armies of the Goths. They are 
grave, and so is an owl; they are 
stupid, and so is a bat. A Roman 
can sit for hours with a pipe of to- 
bacco, and never say a word ; and so 
can a Turk: but is either the wiser or 
sager for this? A peasant of this soil 
1s proud enough to hide his rags with 
the corner of his cloak; Reynard dis- 
played equal cunning when he lost his 
tail in the trap. Indeed, wherever you 
regard the Roman character — whether 
in their avaricious and hypocritical 
priests, in their licentious and ignorant 
nobility, or in their sanguinary and 
cruel peasantry, it is equally unre- 
deemed by one feature of magnanimity, 
or one spark of any thing brilliant in 
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its fathomless ignominy and national 
degradation and vice. During all the 
ages of regenerated civilisation, they 
have never produced one mind that 
has outlived its miserable clay. Dante 
and Petrarch, Ariosto and Tasso, Bo- 
nuorotti and Raphael, Domenichino, 
and all the long line of illustrious art- 
ists who wrote, sung, built, or painted 
for Roman gold, were foreigners to a 
man. No poet, no sculptor, painter, 
or composer—no historian, philosopher, 
soldier, or naval hero — no being, who 
is useful or ornamental to society — no 
name that can be enrolled in the 
annals of immortality, has ever ap- 
peared in the dark page of her fate. 
But a city of superstition, dulness, and 
conceit — a home of imposition, arro- 
gance, and crime —a seat of usurpa- 
tion, cowardice, and sin, has Rome 
still continued, from the days of her 
first pope down to the present age ! 

I am aware that her religion has 
been the cause of much of this; but if 
the elements of greatness and the seeds 
of virtue had ever existed in the ste- 
rility of the Roman heart, some mo- 
ment in her history, some record in 
her annals, would have rescued her 
from the derision and scorn of man- 
kind. Be this, however, as it may, 
we are no less at liberty to deprecate 
the Roman Catholic religion, and the 
inquisitorial iniquity ofits illegal sway ; 
we are justified in attributing all the 
miseries and crimes that have harassed 
this country for a thousand years to its 
horrible rule. Ireland and Romagna 
—the mountains of Grenada and the 
Pontine marshes—the bogs of Allen 
and the fens around Rome —the desti- 
tute, abandoned, and lawless Hiber- 
nian--the merciless, bloodthirsty, and 
savage Spaniard —the cowardly and 
dastardly Roman assassin — the mur- 
dered victims of the sister isle — the 
ravaged vineyards of Spain-—and the 
desolate solitudes of the ecclesiastical 
states, are all witnesses to the demo- 
niacal ascendency of the Roman church. 
A starving population, a desolate cam- 
pagna, and a military guard around 
the throne of God, may only feebly 
attest the revolting outrages ofthe pon- 
tifical usurpation. But when we find 
a people so depraved in their natures, 
and so debased in their characters, that 
not one retrieving syllable can be ut- 
tered in their favour, and remember 
that these are the subjects of an eccle- 
siastic state, we cannot help pronoun 
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cing the Roman Catholic religion to 
be the most opprobrious and unnatural 
institution of malignant design that 
ever, for a single moment, was tole- 
rated by mankind, in the most de- 
graded situations of the human race ; 
that it has more fearfully perverted the 
bounties of the Almighty than pesti- 
lence and plague, famine and drought ; 
and that it has been the cause of more 
serious and terrible injury to the mo- 
rals and happiness of human nature, 
than all the anomalies of heathenism, 
and all the ingenious cruelties of the 
grossest superstitions of the Indian 
world. For centuries it oppressed the 
liberty, tyrannised over the freedom, 
and shackled the thought of mankind. 
Over the throne of the monarch and 
the hearth of the peasant it produced 
an equal sensation of consternation 
and alarm. It repressed the advance- 
ment of science and the arts during 
hundreds of years, and maintained its 
inquisitorial and barbarian ascendency 
only by plunging all classes of society 
into absolute ignorance and brutal want. 
The movements of dynasties, and the 
transactions of families, it equally could 
influence hy the system of espionage 
and treacherous power acquired by its 
jesuitical advocates. At the distance 
of two thousand miles, or immediately 
around the dungeon of its terrific in- 
quisition, the evil eye, and the malig- 
nant power of this fatal apparition, 
were equally felt. It acquired an ab- 
solute dominion, resembling the uni- 
versal reign of a starless night. The 
progress of the human mind was abso- 
lutely arrested, and the human faculties 
stood still! Centuries rolled on, with- 
out the fulfilment of one purpose of 
creation! A hideous phantom of blood 
and horror invested the thoughts of all 
mankind —a vacancy possessed their 
brains! TTuman life, sacrificed in the 
streets of Paris, and in the fires of 
Smithfield, alone attested that human 
energy had not utterly expired! An 
absolute trance descended on Europe ! 
The learning of former times perished 
in monastic cells: the knowledge of 
present ages was undreamed of and 
unknown. All was a mighty chaos of 
human wretchedness, over which the 
solemn and infernal power of the Ro- 
man court reared its ecclesiastic brow, 
and gazed down on a deluged and 
depopulated world of carnage and 
blood ! 
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no punishment reward the thirteen cen- 
turies of this dismal domination of 
ambitious cruelty and crime. Evrope 
is now awakening from her palsied 
sleep of priest-ridden horrors ; and the 
avenging nations have repaid, on the 
exterminated monks, some of the un- 
imagined atrocities of the days of their 
triumph: but no punishment that the 
utmost refinement of revenge can con- 
ceive will ever efface the memory of 
the enormities of this religion. And 
yet all this has emanated from the con- 
clave of a few nameless ecclesiastics, 
usurping a pitiful temporal power on 
the ruins and ashes of a former metro- 
polis, on the utmost confines of the 
civilised world! Napoleon has, within 
our own time, hurled the puppet from 
its seat; and yet again has idolatry 
been restored to her favourite shrine. 
The Jesuits have shrank back to their 
desecrated halls. The forged absurdi- 
ties and abominations of their creed 
are again exhibited to the world. The 
fantastical conceits of their adoration 
are again invoked. The licentious and 
profligate supporters of the imposition 
are again invested in the mock glories 
of omnipotence ; and again, in the 
nineteenth century, we are called to 
gaze on the vicegerent of the Almighty 
God on earth! 


* Avenge, O Lord! thy slaughtered 
saints, whose bones 
Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains 
cold: 
Ev'n them who kept thy truth so pure 
of old, 
When all our fathers worshipp’d stocks 
and stones, 
Forget not; in thy book record their 
groans, 
Who were thy sheep, and in their an- 
cient fold, 
Slain by the bloody Piedmontese, that 
roll’d 7 
Mother with infant 
Their moans 
The vales redoubled to the hills, and 
they 
To heaven. Their martyr’d blood and 
ashes sow 
O’er all the Italian fields, where still 
doth sway 
The triple tyrant ; that from these may 
grow 
A hundred fold, who, having learned 
thy way, 
Early may fly the Babylonian wo.” 
MILTON. 


down the rocks. 


Of the language and literature of 
the Romans, of course, as little can be 
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said as of their other pretensions. 
They have a current proverb, 


; a ; " 
‘© Lingua Toscana, in bocca Romana 
5 , , 


purporting that a Roman speaks Tuscan 
in the same degree of perfection as an 
Irishman pronounces English, and with 
about an equal regard to the proprie- 
ties of the language. 

The Italian, indeed, has no further 
pretensions to be called a language 
than have a thousand idioms ofa thou- 
sand tribes. And, like the English, 
the Roman dialect is so altered within 
the last three centuries, that a modern 
Italian is incapable of reading the 
writings of Dante and Petrarch ; and, 
as all its variations have resulted from 
the capricious tastes or altering fashions 
of different periods, it is as likely as 
not that, in a century from this, it may 
be altogether forgotten, or only remem- 
bered by the linguist, as Coptic is now. 
[ think that peculiar softening and con- 
tinuing the termination of the Latin 
and French words, by which the mo- 
dern Italian is formed, most probably 
originated with the Tuscans ; who, 
being of Pelasgic descent, and always 
the foremost of the inhabitants of any 
of the Italian states in the march of 
civilisation, naturally produced the 
harmonious intonations so distinctly 
characteristic of the Italian, and so 
clearly distinguishing it from the coarse 
and guttural notes of the Celtic races 
of the Pyrennees; who, by borrowing 
the melody from the Moors, and the 
coarseness from their own instinctive 
brutality, produced the Spanish—that 
most appropriate of all languages for 
banditti and monks. 

The Roman literature consists, has 
consisted, and will consist, so long as 
the pontiff of Rome shackles the na- 
tives of his dominion in their present 
abject slavery and fearful misery — in 
those disgraceful and outrageous de- 
nunciations of human insignificance 
and wrath generally called bulls, and 
foisted on mankind as the especial com- 
mands and opinions of the God of 
heaven! [ am not aware, that the 
modern Romans have ever pretended 
to publish a book. 

The personal appearance of this 
people is remarkable, from its resem- 
blance to the “ finest pisantry on arth,” 
aS an insurrectionary demagogue of 
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Ireland once styled the lower orders of 
that isle. The men are fine-formed, 
but relaxed by their climate, and cow- 
ardly to the last degree. They stab 
behind the back, and murder by mid- 
night; but in the sunshine of heaven 
they crouch to the dust. The women 
are men in petticoats, and no more. 
Fiery eyes and raven locks give a 
Roman girl of fifteen, unless her fea- 
tures and form be absolutely dispro- 
portioned, a certain fascination and 
charm that attracts an Englishman to 
her arms— much as a magnet does 
steel to its side. But at twenty-five 
their bodily graces have passed away, 
and left not a trace but ugliness be- 
hind ; and never having received edu- 
cation, and not being possessed of the 
power of native talent, they are com- 
panionless and contemptible, super- 
stitious and bad. They outlive them- 
selves, and become caricatures of their 
nature. Having been sold themselves, 
they sell the chastity of their infant 
daughters in return; and although they 
do not, like the Irish, dissolve the ele- 
ments of life in an intoxicated dream, 
they fling their energies on the earth, 
and perish like beasts. \Vhen young, 
they follow the instincts of nature and 
the lust of hot blood ; when old, they 
appear to possess the powers of the 
snail to withdraw within themselves, 
and crawl out of existence to a miser- 
able grave. You may see them on 
their knees by hundreds, toiling up the 
stairs supposed to have constituted 
part of Pilate’s palace, and sanctified 
by the foot of Christ, to expiate the 
crimes of some long-concealed secrets. 
You may witness them flocking to kiss 
the veritable door that imprisoned the 
apostles, or the toe of St. Peter, so 
often worn away by this adulation of 
his slaves. You may see them, on the 
eve of the Nativity, bowing down to a 
wicker basket as the cradle of Christ ; 
or counting their beads and asking 
mercy of a wax doll and a stuffed ass 
in some church. But beyond this you 
never discover the objects and aims, 
the purposes and views, the aspirations 
and hopes, the loves and sorrows, the 
ways and means, of a Roman’s life. 
In the solitudes of Africa he might be 
admired as a savage: in the streets of 
Rome he must be pitied as a slave. 
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COLONEL CROCKETT, 


We do not exactly comprehend the 
jesting about Colonel Crockett, and, 
in all probability, are under what he 
would have called a pretty consider- 
able mistake as to the whole business ; 
though it is, no doubt, perfectly well 
understood on the other side of the 
Atlantic. In the preface to the last of 
his publications* we are told : 


“Colonel Crockett, at the time of 
leaving Tennessee for Texas, made a 
promise to his friends that he would 
keep notes of whatever might occur to 
him of moment, with the ulterior view 
of laying his adventures before the pub- 
lic. He was encouraged in this under. 
taking by the favourable manner in which 
his previous publications had been re- 
ceived ; and, if he had been spared 
throughout the Texian struggle, it can- 
not be doubted that he would have pro- 
duced a work replete with interest, and 
such as would have been universally 
read. His plain and unpolished style 
may occasionally offend the taste of those 
who are sticklers for classic refinement ; 
while others will value it for that frank- 
ness and sincerity which is the best 
voucher for the truth of the facts he re- 
lates. The manuscript has not been al- 
tered since it came into the possession 
of the editor ; though it is but proper to 
state that it had previously undergone a 
slight verbal revision, and the occasional 
interlineations were recognised to be in 
the handwriting of the Bee-hunter, so 


frequently mentioned in the progress of 


the narrative. ‘These corrections were, 
doubtless, made at the author’s own re- 
quest, and received his approbation.” 


It is this plain and unpolished style 
that puzzles us. We can not only 
understand but admire a pleasant and 
idiomatical manner; but why should 
a man of education and knowledge 
write * critur”’ for “ creature ;"" “¢ Vir- 


ginny” for “ Virginia;” “natur” for 
“nature,” and so forth? If we wish 
to imitate a provincial pronuncia- 
tion, it is a different thing. We may, 
unblamed, mimic the various dialects 
of our native language — Scotch, Irish, 
Yankee, Cockney, &c.; but when we 
come to write in propria persond, the 
case is altered. This leads us to sus- 
pect, that the Colonel is not the sole 
author of the works under his name. 
The Bee-hunter, or his friend, has been 
employed upon them. The following 
is the history of the present work : 


** This worthy and talented young 
man [the Bee-hunter] was well known 
in New Orleans. His parents were 
wealthy—he had received a liberal 
education — was the pride and soul of 
the circle in which he moved, but his 
destiny was suddenly overshadowed by 
an act in which he had no agency; 
but his proud father, in a moment of 
anger, turned his face upon him, and the 
romantic youth, with a wounded spitit, 
commenced the roving life which he had 
pursued with success for four or five 
years. His father recently found out 
the great injustice that had been done 
his proud-spirited son, recalled him, 
and a reconciliation took place ; but the 
young man had become enamoured of 
Texas and a young woman at Nacog- 
doches, and had already selected a plant. 
ation in Austin’s colony, on which he 
intended to have settled in the course of 
the coming year. The following letter 
will explain the manner in which the 
manuscript was preserved, and how it 
came into my possession : 


“ * San Jacinto, May 3, 1836. 


“ «My dear Friend, —I write this 
from the town of Lynchburg, on the San 
Jacinto, to inform you that | am laid up 
in ordinary at this place, having been 


* Col. Crockett’s Exploits and Adventures in Texas: wherein is contained a 
full Account of his Journey from Tennessee to the Red River and Natchitoches, and 
thence across Texas to San Antonio; including his many hair-breadth Escapes. 
Together with a ‘Topographical, Historical, and Political View of Texas. 

Say, what can politicians do, 
When things run riot, plague, and vex us ? 
But shoulder flook, and start anew, 
Cut stick, and Go a-neap in Texas!!! — Tue Autuor. 


Written by Himself, 


Pp. 152. 


[The promise of this long title-page is not over-strictly kept. 
very little, indeed, of the topographical, historical, or political view of ‘Texas ; 
the book is not.the worse for it. | 


' The Narrative brought down from the death of Col. Crockett 
to the Battle of San Jacinto, by an Eye-witness. 


London, 1857. Kennett. 12mo. 
We have 


and 
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wounde din the right knee by a musket- 
ball, in the glorious battle of the 20th 
ultimo. Ilaving some friends residing 
here, | was anxious to get among them ; 
for an invalid has not 
receiving proper attention from the army 
surgeons in the present state of affairs. 
J] send you a literary curiosity, which, | 
—_ not, you will agree w ith me should 
be laid before the public. It is the jour- 
nal of Colonel Crockett, from the time 
of his leaving ‘Tennessee up to the day 
preceding his untimely death at the 
Alamo. The manner of its preservation 
was somewhat singular. ‘The Colonel 
was among the six who were found alive 
in the fort after the general massacre had 
ceased. General Castrillon, as you have 
alread y learned, was favourably impressed 
with his manly and courageous deport- 
ment, and interceded for his life, but in 
vain. After the fort had been ransacked, 
these papers were found in the Colonel’s 
baggage by the servant of Castrillon, 
who immediately curried them to his 
master. After the battle of San Jacinto, 
they were found in the baggage of Cas- 
trillon; and as I was by at the time, 
and recognised the manuscript, I secured 
it, and saved it from being cast away as 
worthless, or torn up as cartridge-paper. 
By way of beguiling the tedious hours 
of my illness, I have added a chapter, 
and brought dow n a history of the events 
to the present time. Most of the facts 
I have recorded I gathered from Castril- 
lon’s servant, and other Mexican pri- 
soners. The manuscript is at your ser- 
vice, to do with as you please, but I 
should advise its publication ; ; and, should 
it be deemed necessary, you are at liberty 
to publish this letter also, by way of 
explanation, 
‘“«* With sincere esteem, your friend, 
Cuances T. Beare. 
‘To Alex. J. Dumas, Esq., 
New Orleans.’ 


The death of Crockett is thus de- 
tailed : 


‘ The hand is cold that wrote the fore- 
going pages, and it devolves upon an. 
other to record the subsequent events, 
Before daybreak, on the 6th of March, 
the Alamo was assaulted by the whole 
force of the Mexican army, commanded 
by Santa Anna in person. The battle 
was desperate until daylight, when only 
six men belong ing to the Texian garrison 
were found alive. They were instantly 
surrounded, and ordered by General 
Castrillon to surrender; which they did, 
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under a promise of his protection, finding 
that resistance any longer would be mad- 
ness. Colonel Crockett was of the num- 
ber. He stood alone in an angle of the 
fort, the barrel of his shattered rifle in 
his right hand; in his left, his huge 
Bowie knife, dripping blood. There 
was a frightful gash across his forehead, 
while around him there was a complete 
barrier of about twenty Mexicans, lying 
pell-mell, dead and dying. At his feet 
lay the dead body of that well-known 
character, designate din the Colonel's nar- 
rative by the assumed name of Thimble- 
rig, his knife driven to the haft in the 
throat of a Mexican, and his left hand 
clenched in his hair. Voor fellow, I 
knew him well, at a time when he was 
possessed of many virtues; but of late 
years the weeds had choke d up the flow- 
ers. However, Colonel Crockett had 
succeeded in awakening in his bosom a 
sense of better things; and the poor 
fellow was grateful to the last, and 
stood beside his friend throughout the 
desperate havoc. 

** General Castrillon was brave, and 
not cruel, and disposed to save the pri- 
soners. He marched them up to that 
part of the fort where stood Santa Anna 
and his murderous crew. ‘The steady, 
fearless step, and undaunted tread of 
Colonel Crockett, on this occasion, to- 
gether with the bold demeanour of the 
hardy veteran, had « powerful effect on 
all present. Nothing daunted, he march- 
ed up boldly in front of Santa Anna, 
and looked him sternly in the face, while 
Castrillon addressed ‘ his excellency ’— 
‘ Sir, here are six prisoners | have taken 
alive ; how shall I dispose of them ?’ 
Santa Anna looked at Castrillon fiercely, 
flew into a violent rage, and replied, 
‘ Ilave I not told you before how to dis- 
pose of them? Why do you bring them 
to me?’ At the same time, his brave 
officers plunged their swords into the 
bosoms of their defenceless prisoners. 
Colonel Crockett, seeing the act of trea- 
chery, instantly sprang hke a tiger at the 
ruffian chief; but, before he could reach 
him, a dozen swords were sheathed in 
his indomitable heart, and he fell and 
died without a groan, a frown on his 
brow, and a smile of scorn and defiance 
on his lips. Castrillon rushed from the 
scene, apparently horror-struck, sought 
his quarters, and did not leave them for 
several day S, and hardly spoke to Santa 
Anna after.” 


By all we can learn, this Texian 
war, flagrantly unjust* on the part of 


* We find in this book a defence of the Texian war, which we give to our 
readers, such as it is. 
“* By what title does Mexico lay claim to all the territory which belonged to 
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the United States —(if, indeed, any 
thing can be considered unjust towards 
such an aggregation of ruffians as that 
which composes the government of 
Mexico) — was, and is, conducted on 
both sides in a manner that has scarcely 
a parallel in history. It is darkened by 
all the horrers of a marauding border- 
war, without any of the redeeming fea- 
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tures of chivalry; and it exhibits the cu- 
pidity of a foray joined to the debasing 
influences of the Stock Exchange. The 
Douglases and Percies of this contest 
fight sheltered behind trees or walls ; 
and the object of those who set them 
in motion is to raise or lower the price 
of land-shares or bank-deposits. As 
to any thing like a battle,* it was 


Spain in North America? Each province or state of New Spain contended separately 
or jointly, just as it happened, for their independence, as we did, and were not united 
under a general government representing the whole of the Spanish possessions, which 
was only done afterward by mutual agreement or federation. Let it be remembered, 
that the Spanish authorities were first expelled from Texas by the American settlers, 
who, from the treachery of their Mexican associates, were unable to retain it: but 
the second time they were more successful. They certainly had as good a right to 
the soil thus conquered by them, as the inhabitants of other provinces who succeeded 
against Spain. The Mexicans talk of the ingratitude of the Americans ; the truth is, 
that the ingratitude has been on the other side. What was the war of Texas in 1813, 
when the revolutionary spark was almost extinguished in Mexico? What was the 
expedition of Mina, and his three hundred American Spartans, who perished heroic. 
ally in the very heart of Mexico, in the vain attempt to resuscitate and keep alive 
the spark of independence, which, at this time, has kindled such an ungrateful blaze? 
If a just estimate could be made of the lives and the treasures contributed by Ame- 
rican enterprise in that cause, it would appear incredible. [low did the Mexicans 
obtain their independence at last? Was it by their own virtue and courage? No: 
it was by the treachery of one of the king’s generals, who established himself by 
successful treason; and they have been in constant commotion ever since: which 
proves they are unfit to govern themselves, much less a free and enlightened people, 
at a distance of twelve hundred miles from them. 

“The Mexican government, by its colonisation laws, invited and induced the 
Anglo-American population of Texas to colonise its wilderness, under the pledged 
faith of a written constitution, that they should continue to enjoy that constitutional 
liberty and republican government to which they had been habituated in the land of 
their birth, the United States of America. In this expectation they have been cruelly 
disappointed, as the Mexican nation has acquiesced in the late changes made in the 
government by Santa Anna; who, having overturned the constitution of this country, 
now offers the settlers the cruel alternative, either to abandon their homes, acquired 
by so many privations, or submit to the most intolerable of all tyranny—the combined 
despotism of the sword and the priesthood.” 

It may be possible enough that Mexico has no right to claim Texas, because, in 
the general scramble which severed the Spanish colonies from the mother-country, 
it was absurd to talk of rights at all. ‘Texas had as much right to be an independent 
state as Mexico; but the question is, What claim have the United States? Texas 
never formed part of the English colonies before the American revolution, and 
it was never since ceded by Spain. The argument that America has a claim 
upon the territory, because they aided the Mexicans in ousting the Spaniards, 
is just as fair as ifthe French were to claim some favourite portion of the United 
States, on the ground of the assistance they rendered in the war of 1776 against 
Great Britain. The Anglo-Americans entered Texas with the express under- 
standing that they were to submit to the Mexican authorities; and it will not do 
to say that changes in the Mexican constitution, which was never at the best any 
thing better than a heap of wordy rubbish, justify the invasion of their northern 
neighbours. ‘The country will, however, be taken possession of by them in the end, 
if it be not so already. We have not inquired into the state of affairs in that quarter 
for some time, but we think we heard that Santa Anna, in his captivity, was obliged 
to submit to very hard terms. As for Mexico itself, it is fast losing what little 
civilisation it had, and the priests and the loan-jobbers will soon have it all to them. 
selves ; which is a fine consummation of a liberal and enlightened revolution. 

* Some miserable details of this wretched war will be found in the last chapter 
of this book, added by Mr. Beale after Colonel Crockett's death, The greatest battle 
was fought on the 2ist of March, 1836: the Mexicans, commanded by Santa Anna, 
amounting to upwards of 1500, by the Texian accounts; and the Texians to 783, 
commanded by General Houston. The battle only lasted eighteen minutes, and the 
latter were completely victorious, Santa Anna was taken prisoner, snugly ensconced 
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never dreamt of. Bush-skirmishing 
and rifle-shooting are the highest ob- 
jects of renown. Gallantry or honour 
in the combat are things that do not 
enter into the imagination of either 
party. But the Texian war is not our 
business at present. 

Colonel Crockett commences his 
adventures by a description of his last 
election, or, rather, rejection. Job 
Snelling, a gander-shanked Yankee, 
who had been caught somewhere about 
Plymouth Bay, and had been shipped 
to the west with a cargo of codfish and 
rum, had erected a large shantee”— 
i, e. public-house, or store, we suppose 
—the voters had assembled, and the 
Colonel had begun to make a speech, 
or, as he phrases it, “‘ to bushwhack in 
the most approved style.” 


“J had not been up long, before there 
was such an uproar in the crowd that I 
could not hear my own voice ; and some 
of my constituents let me know, that 
they could not listen to me on such a 
dry subject as the welfare of the nation 
until they had something to drink, and 
that I must treat "em. Accordingly, I 
jumped down from the rostrum, and led 
the way to the shantee, followed by my 
constituents, shouting, ‘ ILuzza for Crock- 
ett!’ and ‘ Crockett for ever !’ 

‘“* When we entered the shantee, Job 
was busy dealing out his rum, in a style 
that shewed he was making a good day’s 
work of it, and I called for a quart of 
the best; but the crooked critur returned 
no other answer than by pointing at a 
board over the bar, on which he had 
chalked, in large letters, ‘Pay to-day 
and trust to-morrow.’ Now, that idea 
brought me all up standing; it was a 
sort of cornering in which there was no 
back-out: for ready money in the west, 
in those times, was the shyest thing in 
all natur, and it was most particularly 
shy with me on that occasion. 

** The voters, seeing my predicament, 
fell off to the other side, and I was left 
deserted and alone; as ‘the Govern- 
ment’ will be, when he no longer has 
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any offices to bestow. I saw, plain as 
day, that the tide of popular opinion was 
against me, and that, unless I got some 
rum speedily, I should lose my election 
as sure as there are snakes in Virginny ; 
and it must be done soon, or even burnt 
brandy wouldn't save me. So I walked 
away from the shantee, but in another 
guess sort from the way | entered it ; 
for, on this occasion, I had no train after 
me, and not a voice shouted ‘ Huzza 
for Crockett!’ Popularity sometimes 
depends on a very small matter, indeed : 
in this particular, it was worth a quart 
of New England rum, and no more. 

“ Well, knowing that a crisis was at 
hand, I struck into the woods, with my 
rifle on my shoulder—my best friend 
in time of need; and, as good fortune 
would have it, I had not been out more 
than a quarter of an hour before I treed 
a fat coon, and, in the pulling of a trig- 
ger, he lay dead at the root of the tree. 
I soon whipped his hairy jacket off his 
back, and again bent my way towards 
the shantee, and walked up to the bar ; 
but not alone: for this time I had half- 
a-dozen of my constituents at my heels. 
I threw down the coon-skin upon the 
counter, and called for a quart; and 
Job, though busy in dealing out rum, 
forgot to point at his chalked rules and 
regulations: for he knew that a coon 
was as good a legal tender for a quart in 
the west, as a New York shilling, any 
day in the year. 

*« My constituents now flocked about 
me, and cried, ‘Huzza for Crockett!’ 
‘Crockett for ever!’ and, finding that 
the tide had taken a turn, I told them 
several yarns, to get them in a good hu- 
mour: and having soon despatched the 
value of the coon, I went out and mounted 
the stump, without opposition, and a 
clear majority of the voters followed me, 
to hear what I had to offer for the good 
ofthe nation. Before 1 was half through, 
one of my constituents moved that they 
would hear the balance of my speech 
after they had washed down the first 
part with some more of Job Snelling’s 
extract of cornstalk and molasses; and 
the question being put, it was carried 
unanimously. It wasn’t considered ne- 


in the forks of a large live oak. General Houston’s return of the loss on both sides 


is somewhat astounding. ‘The attack, he tells us, was furious, and lasted eighteen 
minutes ; during which time he lost two men killed and twenty-three wounded, six of 
them mortally. This is not the average loss in a skirmish between two factions of 
the “‘ finest pisintry under the sun” at a fair in Tipperary. The loss of the Mexicans 
is equally astonishing. They had six hundred and thirty killed, and seven hundred 
and thirty taken prisoners! Now, as their whole army is set down by General 
Houston at fifteen hundred only, this is the most signal sweeping away we ever 
heard of. 630 +730 = 1360; 1500 —1360 = 140. So that there are but one hundred 
and forty men—not one man in ten—left to escape, to say nothing of there being 
no return of the wounded, Jonathan has long been famed for marvellous stories, 
but it is bad practice to ‘* go a-head” in this way too hard, 
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cessary to call the yeas and nays, so we 
adjourned to the shantee; and on the 
way I began to reckon, that the fate of 
the nation pretty much depended upon 
my shooting another coon. 

“ While standing at the bar, feeling 
sort of bashful while Job’s rules and 
regulations stared me in the face, I cast 
down my eyes, and discovered one end 
of the coon-skin sticking between the 
logs that supported the bar. Job had 
slung it there in the hurry of business. 
I gave it a sort of quick jerk, and it fol- 
lowed my hand as natural as if I had 
been the rightful owner. I slapped it 
on the counter, and Job, little dreaming 
that he was barking up the wrong tree, 
shoved along another bottle; which my 
constituents quickly disposed of with 
great good-humour (for some of them 
saw the trick), and then we withdrew 
to the rostrum to discuss the affairs of 
the nation. 

‘* 1] don’t know how it was, but the 
voters soon became dry again, and no- 
thing would do but we must adjourn to 
the shantee ; and, as luck would have it, 
the coon-skin was still sticking between 
the logs, as if Job had flung it there on 
purpose to tempt me. I was not slow 
in raising it to the counter: the rum 
followed, of course; and I wish I may 
be shot if I didn’t, before the day was 
over, get ten quarts for the same identi- 
cal skin ; and from a fellow, too, who in 
those parts was considered as sharp as a 
steel-trap and as bright as a pewter- 
button.” 


This joke did him infinite honour 
in the eyes of his constituents, being 
quite in the taste of the “ calculating”’ 
body whom he was canvassing. We 
can hardly believe him when he tells 
us that he afterwards offered to pay 
for the rum. 


*« After the election was over, I sent 
Snelling the price of the rum, but took 
good care to keep the fact from the 
knowledge of my constituents. Job re- 
fused the money, and sent me word that 
it did him good to be taken in occasion- 
ally, as it served to brighten his ideas ; 
but I afterwards learnt, that, when he 
had found out the trick that had been 
i upon him, he put all the rum I 
had ordered in his bill against my op- 
ponent: who, being el: sted with the 
speeches he had made on the affairs of 
the nation, could not descend to examine 
into the particulars of the bill of a vender 
of rum in the small way.” 


In spite of this claim on the votes 
of the constituency, Crockett was 
beaten, and the government candidate 
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returned; on which he makes some 
instructive reflections. Mortified at 
his defeat, he resolved on going to the 
wars. Hle made an angry speech, 
which concluded by telling his au- 
dience that he was done with politics 
for the present; and that they might 
go to hell, and he would go to Texas. 


“ When I returned home, I felt a sort 
of cast down at the change that had 
taken place in my fortunes ; and sorrow, 
it is said, will make even an oyster feel 
poetical. I never tried my hand at that 
sort of writing, but, on this particular 
occasion, such was my state of feeling 
that I began to fancy myself inspired : 
a0, I took - pen in hand, and, as usual, I 
went ahead. When I had got fairly 
through, my poetry looked as zigzag as 
a worm-fence ; the lines wouldn’t tally, 
no how: so I shewed them to Peleg 
Longfellow, who has a first-rate reputa- 
tion with us for that sort of writing, 
having some years ago made a carrier's 
address for the Nashville Banner, and 
Peleg lopped off some lines and stretched 
out others ; but I wish I may be shot if 
I don’t rather think he has made it worse 
than it was when I placed it in his hands, 
It being my first, and, no doubt, last 
piece of poetry, I will print it in this 
place ; as it will serve to express my 
feelings on leaving my home, my neigh- 
bours, and friends, and country, for a 
strange land, as fully as I could in plain 
prose : 


“« Farewell to the siountains, whose mazes 
to me 

Were more beautiful far than Eden could 
be; 

No fruit was forbidden, 
spread 

Her bountiful board, and her children 
were fed. 

The hills were our garners — our herds 
wildly grew, 

And Nature was shepherd, and husband- 
man too. 

I felt like a monarch, yet thought like a 
man, 

As I thank’d the Great Giver, and wor- 
shipp’d His plan. 


but Nature had 


The home I forsake where my offspring 
arose ; 

The graves I forsake where my children 
repose ; — 

The home I redeem’d from the savage 
and wild ; 

The home I have loved as a father his 
child : 

The corn that I planted, the fields that I 
cleared, 

The flocks that I raised, and the cabin 
I reared, 
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rhe wife of my bosom — Farewell to ye 
all! 

In the land of the stranger I rise —or I 
fall. 


Farewell to my country! —TI fought for 
thee well, 

When the savage rush’d forth like the 
demons from hell. 

In peace or in war I have stood by thy 
side — 

My country! for thee I have lived — 
would have died ! 

But I am cast off—my career now is run, 

And I wander abroad like the prodigal 
son : 

Where the wild savage roves, and the 
broad prairies spread, 

The fallen — despised — will again go 
ahead !” 


These verses are among the many 
things that make us believe that the 
Colonel has not written his own book. 
They are not first-rate poetry, to be 
sure ; but all the lopping and stretch- 
ing of Peleg Longfellow——a very apo- 
cryphal name—-could not have made 
them so good as they are, if the author 
had not some share of the ‘ mens 
divinior”’ in him. They do not at all 


tally with the strange prose by which 


they are surrounded. The story of 
the philanthropical and fiddling par- 
son, which immediately follows (pp. 
23-27), is also in a different vein 
from the general style of the book: it 
is clever, and natural enough, but ra- 
ther more in imitation of the manner 
of Sterne than Crockett. We much 
prefer such peculiarly American scenes 
as are new to our literature. Sterne 
himself complains, in a passage which 
he most appropriately stole, or con- 
veyed, the word is of no consequence, 
from Burton, that writers (he giving, 
in the very passage, an illustration of 
the practice) resemble apothecaries, 
who are perpetually employed in 
pouring the same liquor from one 
vessel to another, and designating the 
old material by a new name. It is, 
therefore, always a pleasant thing to 
find a new material. 


“ Nothing would answer, but I must 
accept of an invitation to a public dinner. 
Now, as public dinners have become so 
common that it is enough to take away 
the appetite of any man, who has a 
proper sense of his own importance, to 
sit down and play his part in the humbug 
business, I had made up my mind to 
Write a letter declining the honour, ex. 
pressing my regret, and winding up with 
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a flourish of trumpets about the patriotism 
of the citizens of Little Rock, and all 
that sort of thing,—when the landlord 
came in, and says he, ‘Colonel, just 
oblige me by stepping into the back- 
yard a moment,’ 

“TI followed the landlord in silence, 
twisting and turning over in my brain, 
all the while, what I should say in my 
letter to the patriotic citizens of Little 
Rock, who were bent on eating a dinner 
for the good of their country ; when he 
conducted me to a shed in the yard, 
where I beheld hanging up a fine fat 
cub bear, several haunches of venison, a 
wild turkey, as big as a young ostrich, 
and small game too tedious to mention. 
* Well, Colonel, what do you think of 
my larder?’ says he. ‘ Fine!’ says I; 
‘Jet us liquor.’ We walked back to the 
bar; I took a horn; and, without loss 
of time, I wrote to the committee that I 
accepted of the invitation to a public 
dinner with pleasure; that I would al- 
ways be found ready to serve my coun- 
try, either by eating or fasting ; and that 
the honour the patriotic citizens of Little 
Rock had conferred on me, rendered it 
the proudest moment of my eventful life. 
The chairman of the committee was 
standing by while I wrote the letter, 
which I handed to him ; and so this im- 
portant business was soon settled.” 


The fame of the Colonel as a shot 
had travelled before him, and it was 
proposed that they should have a 
shooting-match before dinner. The 
Colonel assented. 


«| was in prime order. My eye was 
as keen as a lizard, and my nerves were 
as steady and unshaken as the political 
course of Henry Clay: so at it we went, 
the distance one hundred yards. ‘The 
principal marksmen, and such as had 
never been beat, led the way ; and there 
was some pretty fair shooting, I tell you. 
At length it came to my turn. I squared 
myself, raised my beautiful Betsey to 
my shoulder, took deliberate aim, and 
smack I sent the bullet right into the 
centre of the bull’s eye. ‘ There’s no 
mistake in Betsey,’ said I, in a sort of 
careless way, as they were all looking at 
the target, sort of amazed, and not at all 
over-pleased. 

«« «That’s a chance-shot, Colonel,’ said 
one, who had the reputation of being the 
best marksman in those parts. 

“* ¢ Notas much chance as there was,’ 
said I, ‘when Dick Johnson took his 
darkie for better for worse. I can do it 
five times out of six, any day in the 
week.’ This I said, in as confident a 
tone as ‘the Government’ did when he 
protested that he forgave Colonel Benton 
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for shooting him, and he was now the 
best friend he had in the world. I knew 
it was not altogether as correct as it 
might be, but, when a man sets about 
going the big figure, halfway measures 
won't answer no how ; 3 and * the greatest 
and best’ had set me the example, that 
swaggering will answer a good purpose 
at times. 

‘* They now proposed that we should 
have a second trial; but, knowing that 
I had nothing to gain, and every thing 
to lose, I was for backing out and fighting 
shy. But there was no let off, for the 
cock of the village, though whipped, de- 
termined not to stay whipped: so to it 
again we went. ‘They were now put 
upon their mettle, and they fired much 
better than the first time; and it was 
what might be called pretty sharp shoot- 
ing. W hen it came to my turn, I squared 
myself, and, turning to the prime shot, I 
gave him a knowing nod, by way of 
shewing my confidence ; and says I, 
* Look ‘out for the bull’s eye, stranger.’ 
I blazed away, and I wish I may be shot 
if I didn't miss the target. They exa- 
mined it all over, and could find neither 
hair nor hide of my bullet, and pro- 
nounced it a dead miss; when says I, 
‘Stand aside and let me look, and I 
war'nt you I get on the right trail of the 
critter.’ They stood aside, and I exa- 
mined the bull’s eye pretty particular ; 
and at length cried out, ‘ Here it is! 
There is no snakes if it ha’n’t followed 
the very track of the other!’ They said 
it was utterly impossible, but ] insisted 
on their se: irching the hole ; and I agreed 
to be stuck up as a mark myself if they 
did not find two bullets there. They 
searched for my satisfaction, and, sure 
enough, it all came out just as I had 
told them: for 1 had picked up a bullet 
that had been fired, and stuck it deep 
into the hole, without any one perceiving 
it. They were all perfectly satisfied 
that Fame had not made too great a flou- 
rish of trumpets, when speaking of me 
as a marksman; and they all said they 
had enough of shooting for that day, and 
they moved that we adjourn to the tavern 
and liquor.” 


The phraseology of this strikes us to 
be infinitely droll ; and the sly roguery 
is perfectly characteristic of American 
manners. What a tumult the whole 
Union would be in, if Mrs. Trollope, 
or Basil Hall, had ventured on de- 
scribing such a scene! Or if they 
perpetrated any thing like the fol- 
lowing: 


“I mounted my horse, and pushed 
forward on my road to Fulton. When 
I reached Washington, a village a few 
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miles from the Red River, I rode up to 
the Black Bear tavern, when the follow- 
ing conversation took place between me 
and the landlord, which is a pretty fair 
sample of the curiosity of some folks. 

I don't ex- 
’ said the 


*«« Good morning, mister. 
actly recollect your name now, 
landlord, as I alighted. 

“ « Tt’s of no consequence,’ said I, 

‘*«* [’m pretty sure I’ve seen ye some- 
where.’ 

“« Very likely you may; l’ve been 
there frequently.’ 

“« « T was sure ‘twas so; but strange I 
should forget your name,’ says he. 

** It is indeed somewhat strange that 
you should forget what you never knew,’ 
says I. 

“Tt is unaccountable strange. It’s 
what I’m not often in the habit of, | 
assure you. I have, for the most part, a 
remarkably detentive memory. In the 
power of people that pass along this w ay, 
l’ve scarce ever made, as the doc tors say, 
a slapsus slinkum of this kind afore.’ 

«¢ Eh heh!’ I shouted, while the crit- 
ter continued. 

‘« * Travelling to the western country, 
I presume, mister ?” 

“«* Presume any thing you please, sir,’ 
says I, ‘ but don’t trouble me with your 
presamptions.’ 

*“©«Q Lord, no, sir!'—I won’t do that 
—l’ve no ideer of that—not the least 
ideer in the world,’ says he. ‘I sup- 
pose you've been to the westward afore 
now?’ 

« « Well, suppose I have?’ 

*** Why, on that supposition, I was 
going to say you must be pretty well— 
that is to say, you must know something 
about the place.’ 

*«* Eh heh !’ L ejaculated, looking sort 
of mazed full in this face. The tarnel 
critter still went a-head. 

“*T take it you’re a married man, 
mister ?” 

“* Take it as you will, that is no affair 
of mine,’ says i. 

‘© « Well, after all, a married life is the 
most happiest way of living ; don’t you 
think so, mister ?’ 

“ « Very possible,’ says I. 

“*T conclude you have a family of 
children, sir?’ 

*« «7 don’t know what reason you have 
to conclude so.’ 

“€Q, no reason in the world, mister, 
not the least,’ says he ; ‘ but I thought 1 
might just take the liberty to make the 
presumption, you know —that’s all, sir. 
I take it, mister, you’re a man about my 
age?’ 

* « Eh heh!’ 

“« How old do you call yourself, if I 
may be so bold?” ; 

“* You're bold enough, the devil 
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knows,’ say I; and, as I spoke rather 
sharp, the varment seemed rather stag- 
gered ; but he soon recovered himself, 
and came up to the chalk again. 

“No offence, I hope—I—I—I 
wouldn’t be thought uncivil by any 
means ; I always calculate to treat every 
body with civility.’ 

«* You have a very strange way of 
shewing it.’ 

“« True, as you say, I ginnerally take 
my own way in these ere matters. Do 
you practise law, mister, or farming, or 
mechanicals ?” 

“« Perhaps so,’ says I. 

‘ Ab, I judge so; I was pretty cer- 
tain it must be the case. Well, it’s as 
good business as any there is followed 
now-a-days.’ 

«Eh heh!’ I shouted, and my lower 
jaw fell in amazement at his perse- 
verance, 

“« T take it you’ve money at interest, 
mister ?’ continued the varment, without 
allowing himself time to take breath. 

** Would it be of any particular in- 
terest to you to find out?’ says I. 

«<Q, not at all, not the least in the 
world, sir, I’m not at all inquisitive 
about other people’s matters; 1 minds 
my ow n business —that’s my w ay.’ 

‘And a very odd way you have of 
hie it, too.’ 

“* T’ve been thinking what persuasion 
you're of — whether you're a Unitarian or 
Baptist, or whether you belong to the 
Methodisses.’ 

* * Well, what's the conclusion 2?’ 

*«* Why, I have concluded that I’m 
pretty near right in my conjectures. 
Well, after all, I’m inclined to think 
they’re the nearest right of any persua- 
sion—though some folk think differently,’ 

“¢ Eh heh!’ I shouted again. 

‘ As to pollyticks, I take it, you— 
thet is to say, I suppose you——’ 

“** Very likely.’ 

“«* Ah! I could have sworn it was so 
from the moment I saw you. I have a 
nack at finding out a man ’s sentiments. 
I dare say, mister, you’re a justice in 
your own country? ~ 


“« And, if I may return the compli- 


ment, I should say you're a just ass 
every where.’ By this time I began to 
get weary of his impertinence, and led 
my horse to the trough to water; but the 
darned critter follow ed me up. 

«Way, yes,’ said he, ‘ I’m in the 
commission of the peace, to be sure, 
and an officer in the militia; though, 
between you and I, I wouldn’t wish to 
bo: ast of it,’ 

‘ My horse having finished drinking, 
I put one foot in the stirrup, and was 
preparing to mount: ‘ Any more in- 
quiries to make ?’ said I, 
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‘““« Why, no, nothing to speak on,’ 
said he. ‘ When do you return, mister?’ 

«** About the time I come back,’ said 
I; and, leaping into the saddle, galloped 
off. ‘The pestiferous varment bawled 
after me, at the top of his voice : 

“«« Well, I shall look for ye then. I 
hope you won’t fail to call.’ 

‘* Now, who in all natur do you reckon 
the crittur was, who afforded so fine a 
sample of the impertinent curiosity that 
some people have to pry into other peo- 
ple’s affairs? I knew him well enough 
at first sight, though he seemed to have 
forgotten me. It was no other than Job 
Snelling, the manufacturer of cayenne 
pepper out of mahogany sawdust, and 
upon whom I played ‘the trick with the 
coon-skin. I pursued my journey to 
Fulton, and laughed heartily to think 
what a swither I had left poor Job in, 
at not gratifying his curiosity ; for I knew 
he was one of those fellows who would 
peep down your throat just to ascertain 
what you had eaten for dinner.” 


The scene in which the Bee-hunter 
of the preface is introduced, is of a 
very different description : 


‘« By this time all the lodgers in the 
tavern had got up and dressed them- 
selves, from curiosity to know the occa- 
sion of the disturbance. I descended to 
the street in front of the inn. ‘The stars 
were fuintly glimmering in the heavens, 
and the first beams of the morning sun 
were struggling through the dim clouds 
that skirted the eastern horizon. I thought 
myself alone in the street, when the hush 
of morning was suddenly broken by a 
clear, joyful, and musical voice, which 
sang, as near as I could catch it, the fol- 
lowing scrap of a song: 

«QO, what is the time of the merry round 
year 
That is fittest and sweetest for love? 

Ere sucks the bee, ere buds the tree ; 

And primroses, by two, by three, 
Faintly shine in the path ofthe lonely deer, 

Like the few stars of twilight above?’ 


I turned towards the spot whence the 
sounds proceeded, and discovered a tall 
figure leaning against the sign-post. His 
eyes were fixed on the streaks of light in 
the east; his mind was absorbed, and he 
was clearly unconscious of any one being 
near him. He continued his song in so 
full and clear atone, that the street re- 
echoed : 
‘ When the blackbird and thrush, at early 
dawn, 
Prelude from leafy spray — 
Amid dewy scents and blandishments, 
Like achoir attuning their instruments, 
Ere the curtain of nature aside be drawn 
For the concert the livelong day.’ 
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I now drew nigh enough to see him dis- 
tinctly. He was a young man, not more 
than twenty-two. ‘Tlis figure was light 
and graceful, at the same time that it in- 
dicated strength and ac tivity. Ife was 
dressed in a hunting-shirt, which was 
made with uncommon neatness, and or- 
namepted tastily with fringe. He held a 
highly finished rifle in his right hand, 
and a hunting- pouch, covered with In- 
dian ornaments, was slung across his 
shoulders. His clean shirt-collar was 
open, secured only by a black riband 
around his neck. Ilis boots were po- 
lished, without a soil upon them ; and 
on his head was a neat fur cap, tossed on 
in a manner which said, ‘ I don’t care a 
d—n,’ just as plainly as any cap could 
speak it. I thought it must be some 
popinjay of a lark, until I took a look at 
his countenance. It was handsome, 
bright, and manly. There was no mis- 
take in that face. From the eyes down 
to his breast he was sunburnt as dark as 
mahogany, while the upper part of his 
high forehead was as white and polished 
as marble. ‘Thick clusters of black hair 
curled from under his cap. I passed on, 
unperceived, and he continued his song ; 


‘In the green spring-tide, all tender and 
bright, 
When the sun sheds a kindlier gleam 
O’er velvet bank, that sweet flowers 
prank, 
That have fresh dews and sunbeams 
drank — 
Softest, and most chaste, as enchanted 
light 
In the visions of maiden’s dream.’” 


Now, this is nothing but a very 
paltry scrap from a very paltry novel, 
and by no means in keeping with the 
rest of the narrative. We run no risk 
in saying that it is from the pen of the 
Bee-hunter himself; that it is to him 
we are indebted for the description of 
his clear, joyful, and musical voice — 
his light and graceful figure—his hand- 
some, bright, and manly voice — his 
well-polished boots—his tastily fringed 
hunting-shirt, and his devil-may-care 
cap. We should much prefer Colonel 
Crockett’s own unadulterated narrative 
to such pieces of mangled melodrama. 

This Bee-hunter joins the Colonel, 
who has already enlisted in his party 
a thimblerigger, whom he met on 
board a steam-boat, and tliey jog on to 
Texas. We are every moment tor- 
mented with the romance of Edward 
(the Bee-hunter) and his pretty Kate: 
is the following nonsense like what 
Crockett would have written? Is 
what he would call “ going a-head ?” 
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‘ At length the Bee-hunter made his 
appearance, followed by bis sweetheart, 
whose eyes looked as though she had 
been weeping. He took a cordial leave 
of all his friends, for he appeared to be 
a general favourite : he then approached 
Kate, kissed her, and leaped upon his 
horse. He tried to conceal his emotion 
by singing, carelessly, 


*Saddled and bridled, and booted rode 
he, 

A plume in his helmet, a sword at his 
knee,’ 


The tremulous and plaintive voice of 
Kate took up the next two lines of the 
song, which sounded like a prophecy : 


‘ But toom cam’ the saddle all bluidy to 
see ; : 

And hame cam’ the steed, but hame never 
cam’ he.’ 


We started off rapidly, and left Nacog. 
doches amid the cheering of true patriots 
and kind friends,” 


This prophecy, of course, comes to 
pass, according to good old novel re- 
gulations. W hat trash ! 

Some of the adventures in Texas are 
pleasantly told. Ev. gr.: a battle with 
a cougar, which he describes at great 
length. After considerable fighting, 


** Tle wheeled about and came at me 
with increased fury, occasioned by the 
smarting of his wounds. I now tried to 
blind him, knowing that, if 1 succeeded, 
he would become an easy prey ; so, as he 
approached me, 1 w atched my opportu. 
nity, and aimed a blow at his eyes with 
my knife ; but, unfortunately, it struck 
him on the nose, and he paid no other 
attention to it than by a shake of the 
head and a low growl. He pressed me 
close ; and, as I was stepping backward, 
my foot tripped in a vine, and | fell to 
the ground, He was down upon me like 
a night-hawk upon aJune bug. He seized 
hold of the outer part of my right thigh, 
which afforded him considerable amuse- 
ment. ‘The hinder part of his body was 
toward my face ; I grasped his tail with 
my left hand, and tickled his ribs with 
my hunting-knife, which I held in my 
right. Still the critter wouldn’t let go 
his hold; and, as I found that he would 
lacerate my leg dreadfully unless he was 
speedily shaken off, I tried to hurl him 
down the bank into the river; for our 
scuffle had already brought us to the 
edge of the bank. I stuck my knife into 
his side, and summoned all my strength 
to throw him over. He resisted — was 
desperate heavy ; but at last I got him 
so far down the declivity that he “Jost his 
balance, and he rolled over and over 
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until he landed on the margin of the 
river; but, in his fall, he dragged me 
along with him. Fortunately, I fell up- 
permost, and his neck presented a fair 
mark for my hunting-knife. Without 
allowing myself time even to draw breath, 
1 aimed one desperate blow at his neck, 
and the knife entered his gullet up to 
the handle, and reached his heart. He 
struggled for a few moments, and died. 
Ihave had many fights with bears, but 
that was mere child's play. This was 
the first fight ever I had with a cougar, 
and I hope it may be the last.” 


This, it must be confessed, has all 
the appearance of spinning a ’tarnel 
long yarn; and we should have no ob- 
jection to hear the cougar’s bulletin of 
the action. Shortly after this affair he 
falls in with a party of mounted Cu- 
manches, from whom he experienced 
such civility as he had never before 
met, save in the peculiar instance of 
Philip Lone, Esq., of New York, a 
gentleman whose name is worthy of 
record, 


“| have met with many polite men in 
my time, but no one who possessed in a 
greater degree what may be culled true 
spontaneous politeness than this Cu- 
manche chief—always excepting Philip 
Hone, Esq. of New York, whom I look 
upon as the politest man I ever did see ; 
for when he asked me to take a drink at 
his own side-board, he turned his back 
upon me, that I mightn’t be ashamed to 
fill as much as I wanted. That was what 
I call doing the fair thing.” 


We pass over the account of Santa 
Anna, and the discussions on Mexican 
and Texian politics, though they are 
amusing enough, because they are not 
characteristic. We shall make but one 
more extract of the peculiar Crocketism 
from this part of his book. 


“T write this on the 19th February, 
1836, at San Antonio. We are all in 
high spirits, though we are rather short 
of provisions, for men who have appetites 
that could digest any thing but oppres- 
sion; but no matter, we have a prospect 
of soon getting our bellies full of fighting, 
and that is victuals and drink to a true 
patriot any day. We had a little sort of 
convivial party last evening : just about 
a dozen of us set to work, most patriot- 
ically, to see whether we could not get 
rid of that curse of the land, whisky, and 
we made considerable progress ; but my 
poor friend Thimblerig got sewed up 
just about as tight as the eyelet-hole in 
it lady’s corset, and a little tighter too, 
Lreckon ; for, when we went to bed, he 
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called for a boot-jack, which was brought 
to him, and he bent down on his hands 
and knees, and very gravely pulled off 
his hat with it; for the darned critter 
was so thoroughly swiped, that he didn't 
know his head from his heels. But this 
wasn’t all the folly he committed: he 
pulled off his coat and laid it on the bed, 
and then hung himself over the back of 
a chair ; and | wish I may be shot if he 
didn’t go to sleep in that position, think- 
ing every thing had been done according 
to Gunter’s late scale. Seeing the poor 
fellow completely used up, I carried him 
to bed, though he did belong to the 
Temperance Society; and he knew no- 
thing about what had occurred until I 
told him next morning. ‘The Bee-hunter 
didn’t join us in this blow-out. Indeed, 
he will seldom drink more than just 
enough to prevent his being called a total 
abstinence man. But then he is the 
most jovial fellow for a water-drinker I 
ever did see.” [This was written, we 
calculate, by the youth himself. ] 


In about a fortnight afterwards, 
Colonel Crockett was killed, in the 
manner already related. The Bee- 
hunter also was killed ; and we rather 
think we are indebted for the account 
of his fate to the hand of some imitator 
of his style— perhaps Mr. C. T. Beale. 


“ We did not escape unscathed, for 
both the pirate and the bee-hunter were 
mortally wounded, and I received a sabre 
cut across the forehead. ‘The old man 
died, without speaking, as soon as we 
entered the fort. We bore my young 
friend to his bed, dressed his wounds, 
and I watched beside him. He lay, with- 
out complaint or manifesting pain, until 
about midnight, when he spoke, and I 
asked him if he wanted any thing. 
‘ Nothing,’ he replied ; but drew a sigh 
that seemed to rend his heart, as he added, 
‘ poor Kate of Nacogdoches!’ His eyes 
were filled with tears, as he continued, 
‘ Her words were prophetic, colonel ;’ 
and then he sang, in a low voice that 
resembled the sweet notes of his own 
devoted Kate : 


* But toom cam’ the saddle, ull bluidy to 
see ; 

And hame cam’ the steed, but hame never 
cam’ he,’ 


He spoke no more, and a few minutes 
after died. Poor Kate, who will tell this 
to thee !” 

All very fine, and very maudlin. The 
next entry, which is the last Crockett 
ever wrote, is in a far superior style. 

“ March 5.—Pop, pop, pop! bom, 
bom, bam! throughout the day. No 
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time for memorandums now. Go a-head ! 
Liberty and independence for ever ! 

‘«[ Here ends Col.Crockett’s manuscript.]” 

We wish we had a few more such 
books — or rather, indeed, a good many 
more such books—-not occupied with 
romantic nonsense, like the Bee-hunter 
and his Kate of Nacogdoches— nor 
travelling into Texas, or any where 
else out of the Union ; but giving us 
sketches by native hands of the actual 
manner in which they manage affairs 
in the United States. If any stranger 
go among them, and cannot find 
every thing bright and golden, if he 
see a single speck upon the whiteness 
of their garments, an outcry is raised 
from New England to Florida, and the 
unhappy author is assailed by a hun- 
dred angry pens, and threatened with 
a hundred angrier cowhides. In par- 
ticular, if it be hinted that the mode of 
government is any thing short of per- 
fection—if it be suggested, with the 
utmost delicacy, and in the most cour- 
teous language, that republicanism does 
not in all particulars work so well as to 
shower down blessings on the country, 
there is no appeasing the rage of the 
Americans ; and the luckless politician 
has, besides, to stand the buffetings of 
all the Liberals throughout the world, 
who have set it down as an axiom that 
America must be a well-governed coun- 
try because it has no king. ‘True it is 
that, of these aforesaid Liberals, not one 
in a hundred in England, and not one 
in ten thousand out of it, has ever 
taken the trouble to inquire into the 
actual state of the case. Why should 
they? It is a good Benthamite prac- 
tice, to lay down an aphorism accord- 
ing to fancy; and that being done, 
the rest is of no consequence. Make 
and sweeten your facts to your taste. But 
when we have the testimony of one born 
and constantly living among the scenes 
which he describes, prejudiced in fa- 
vour of his country, and attached to 
her institutions — practically ignorant, 
in fact, of the operation of any others 
—the imputation of national dislikes 
or anti-republican teudencies cannot 
hold. Let us, therefore, devote a few 
pages to the revelations of Colonel 
Crockett. 

As to manners, we shall not say any 
thing about them. To tell the truth, 
we think too much noise has been 
made on the subject. It is mere folly 
to expect the manners of the great 
European cities in the new and chance 
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populated towns of America. We have 
no doubt that all Mrs. Trollope’s 
sketches of Cincinnati were correct in 
the main, and not particularly cari- 
catured ; but if she had dwelt in any 
city of England of like rank, she would 
there have found as plentiful a harvest 
of quizzing. In London itself, do we 
not see Dickens, and a host of others, 
at work, furnishing us with oddities 
and follies, and breaches of decorum, 
and stupidities, as ridiculous, or as dis- 
gusting, as any we have ever had im- 
ported from America? The migratory 
disposition of the people of the United 
States—a disposition almost forced 
upon them by the nature of their 
country, and the temptations which 
settling and land-jobbing hold out— 
fills their roads and rivers with wan- 
dering adventurers, who, in all coun- 
tries, afford the strangest sample of the 
population, and who, of course, are 
most prominently thrown into contact 
with foreign travellers. This moving 
about induces habits of living in com- 
mon, dining at ¢ables-d’héte, visiting 
grog-stores and liquoring, as Colonel 
Crockett phrases it, bundling in bar- 
rack rooms, putting up with rough 
accommodation, and so forth, which 
impresses the more delicate tourist from 
Europe, and especially from England, 
with ideas not favourable to the ge- 
neral refinement of the country. This, 
we admit, is natural, but it is not just. 
We are quite sure that a man of a 
good-humoured turn of mind could 
travel through the States, and, having 
taken his walk, write his book, in 
which it would be his lot to tell many 
a pleasant story of the hospitality and 
the civility, not the less true because it 
is a little rough, which he had expe- 
rienced in his journey. We wish some- 
body would try this, and leave the Ame- 
ricans to abate the grievous sins of spit- 
ting on the floor, or taking off their coats 
in theatres, or saying ‘ I guess,” or “I 
calculate,” or any other of the enor- 
mities which have shocked sensitive 
travellers, and, when reported, excite 
so much indignation among themselves. 
In politics, he must be an unreasonable 
man, indeed, who will insist upon it 
that people are not to defend their 
own systems, and attack those which 
fundamentally differ from them. As for 
the bragging about their military and 
naval exploits, it is fair enough to let 
them make the most of their tiny 
laurels; and the men of the generation 
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that witnessed Trafalgar and Waterloo 
need not be jealous of the fame of 
England either on land or sea. If 
pestered by Yankee inquisitiveness, 
which, it must be confessed, is some- 
times as troublesome as a mosquito, 
Colonel Crockett has given a lesson, 
in a passage already extracted, teaching 
us how to meet it; and, in general, all 
the world over, and nowhere more than 
in the United States, where we have the 
advantage of speaking a common lan- 
guage, a kind-hearted and manly com- 
pliance with the customs of the country, 
a quasi-blindness to its faults, and a 
determination to be pleased with its 
merits or advantages, will carry a man 
pleasantly onward with his road, Who 
knows but that we ourselves may not 
dash off some such tour some of these 
fine days? It should be written in the 
spirit which dictates the parting sen- 
tences of Colonel Crockett with his 
new-found friends at Little Rock : 

‘“‘ My speech was received with three 
times three, and all that; and we con- 
tinued speechifying and drinking until 
nightfall, when it was put to vote, that 
we would have the puppet-show over 
again, which was carried nem. con. The 
showman set his wires to work, just as 
‘ the government’ does the machinery in 
his big puppet show ; and we spent a 
delightful and rational evening. We 
raised a subscription for the poor show- 
man; and I went to bed, pleased and 
gratified with the hospitality and kind. 
ness of the citizens of Little Rock. There 
are some first-rate men there, of the real 
half-horse, half-alligator, breed, with a 
sprinkling of the steam-boat, and such 
as grow nowhere on the face of the uni- 
versal earth, but just about the back-bone 
of North America.” 


And again : 


“The dance being over, our new 
friends pointed out the right fording, 
and assisted the parson across the river. 
We took another drink all round, and, 
after shaking each other cordially by the 
hand, we separated, wishing each other 
all the good fortune that the rugged lot 
that has been assigned us will afford. 
My friends retraced the road to Little 
Rock, and 1 pursued my journey ; and, 
as I thought of their disinterested kind- 
ness to an entiré stranger, | felt that the 
world is not quite as heartless and selfish 
as some grumblers would have us think,” 


Is not this better than writing dandy 
dissertations on the bad taste in boots 
Or cravats of the Little-rockians, or 
hunting up stories of their “ half-horse, 
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half-alligator ” propensities, or printing 
their careless conversations over the 
punch-bowl, and their slipslop pro- 
vincialisms in the store or steamer, or 
sneering at their puppet-show, or con- 
demning their dancing as vulgar and 
ungenteel? Believe us, good reader, 
it is far better. 

But if we think a somewhat unworthy 
attention has been paid to the pecu- 
liarities of American manners, we think 
no attention can be considered too mi- 
nute when directed towards their sys- 
tem of government. Jefferson, its 
real founder, described it to be a great 
political experiment ; and others, more 
sanguine and worse informed, declared 
from the beginning, before it was 
scarcely tried at all, that the expe- 
riment had succeeded. In England, 
it is extolled by the pseudo-liberals as 
the pattern and model by which all 
other governments ‘should be shaped ; 
and when they want to point out what 
they consider a blot or an imperfection 
at home, they are sure to adduce the 
example of America as a contrast to 
our unworthiness. Nearer observers 
give a somewhat different view of the 
case. 

In elections, particularly, they are 
said to surpass us ; and as electioneer- 
ing is one of the main businesses of 
American life, it would not be strange 
if all its details were brought as near 
perfection as possible. Let us hear 
Colonel Crockett, however, on this 
point, and we may find that things 
are not so well regulated in practice as 
they appear in theory. We do not re- 
fer to the already quoted scenes at Job 
Snelley’s shantee, the stealing of the 
racoon, kc. Kc., for they were no more 
than geod-humoured election jokes, 
smacking considerably of nationality ; 
and, in spite of the pompous lecturings 
of the Grotes, and other empty empirics 
ot the same class, on the grave respon- 
sibility, and so forth, resting on the elec- 
tive franchise, and the serious spirit and 
stern philosophy with which it should 
be approached, we trust that the time 
is never to come when in England, or 
in lands peopled by men of English 
lineage, a spirit of hilarity will cease to 
prevail on such occasions. The ballot- 
men are doing their utmost to infuse 
a different spirit. They will not suc- 
ceed in general ; but, wherever they do, 
we may be prepared for atrocities re- 
sembling in kind those of the earlier 
years of the Jacobin tyranny in France. 
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“ August 11, 1835. I am now at home 
in Weakley county. My canvass is over, 
and the result is known, Contrary to all 
expectation, I am beaten two hundred 
and thirty votes, from the best informa- 
tion I can get; and in this instance, | 
may say, bad is the best. My mantle 
has fallen upon the shoulders of Adam, 
and I hope he may wear it with becom- 
ing dignity, and never lose sight of the 
welfare of the nation, for the purpose of 
elevating a few designing politicians to 
the head of the heap. T he rotten policy 
pursued by ‘ the government’ cannot 
last long ; it will either work its own 
downfal, or the downfal of the republic, 
soon, unless the people tear the seal 
from their eyes, and behold their danger 
time enough to avert the ruin. 

“ T wish to inform the people of these 
United Sates what I had to contend 
against, trusting that the exposé I shall 
make will be a caution to the people not 
to repose too much power in the hands 
of a single man, though he should be 
‘ the greatest and the best.’ L had, as I 
have already said, Mr. Adam Huntsman 
for my competitor, aided by the popu- 
larity of both Andrew Jackson and Go- 
vernor Carroll, and the whole strength of 
the Union Bank at Jackson. 1 have been 
told by good men, that some of the ma- 
nagers of the bank on the days of the 
election were heard say, that they would 
give twenty-five dollars a vote for votes 
enough to elect Mr. Huntsman. This is 
a pretty good price fur a vote, and in or- 
dinary times a round dozen might be got 
for the money. 

‘** T have always believed, since Jack. 
son removed the deposites, that his 
whole object was to place the treasury 
where he could use it to influence elec- 
tions: and I do believe he is determined 
to sacrifice every dollar of the treasury to 
make the little Flying Dutchman his 
successor. If this is not my creed, | 
wish I may be shot. For fourteen years 
since I have been a candidate, 1 never 
saw such means used to defend a candi- 
date us were put in practice against me 
on this occasion. There was a disci- 
plined band of judges and officers to hold 


the elections at almost every poll. Of 


late years, they begin to find out that 
there’s an advantage in this, even in the 
west. Some officers held the election, 
and at the same time had nearly all they 
were worth bet on the election. Such 
judges, I should take it, are like the 
handle of a jug—all on one side ; and | 
am told it does not require much school- 
ing to make the tally-list correspond to a 
notch with the ballot-box, provided they 
who make up the returns have enough 
loose tickets in their breeches- pockets. 

f have no. doubt that l-was completely 
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rascalled out of my election; and I do 
regret that duty to myself and to my 
country compels me to expose such vil- 
lany.” 


We make due allowance for the 
anger of a defeated candidate; but, 
alter giving the most ample measure, 
we leave it to our readers, if things 
could be much worse, even in the 
days of our unreformed parliament? 
Col. Crockett asserts, as his deliberate 
opinion, afier having been many years 
in Congress, and standing several elec- 
tions, that a dozen votes could be pur- 
chased in ordinary times for five-and- 
twenty dollars—about nine or ten shil- 
lings a-piece; but that on this occa- 
sion, when the government wished to 
keep out an obnoxious opposition can- 
didate, the market price rose to 5/. 10s. 
But, then, there is the protection of the 
ballot. Wise device! We shall just 
copy again what Col. Crockett thinks 
of this inestimable nostrum. Such 
judges, I should take it, are, like the 
handle of a jug, all on one side; and I 
am told, i does not require much 
schooling to make the tally-list corre- 
spond to a notch with the ballot-box, 
provided they who make up the returns 
have enough louse tickets in their 
breeches-pockets.” Ilere is the opin- 
ion of a man possessed of powers of 
shrewd observation, and eminent op- 
portunities for judging. For our own 
parts, we have no doubt of the utter in- 
efliciency of the ballot for any other 
purposes than those of meanness, mis- 
chief, and corruption. 

In England we continually hear in- 
vectives against the influence of the 
aristocracy and the peerage. We can 
find something of more importance in 
the model republic :—- 

“ Well might Governor Poindexter 
excluim—‘t Ah! my country, what de- 
gradation thou hast fallen into!’ An- 
drew Jackson was, during my election 
canvass, franking the extra Globe with a 
prospectus in it to every post-office in 
this district ; and upon one occasion he 
had my mileage and pay as a member 
drawn up and sent to this district, to one 
of his minions, to have it published | just 
a few days before the election. This is 
what I call small potatoes, and few of a 
hill. He stated that 1 had charged mile- 
age for one thousand miles, and that it 
was but seven hundred and fifty miles; 
and held out the idea that 1 had taken 
pay for the same mileage that Mr. Fitz- 
gerald had taken, when it was well known 
that he charged: thirteen hundred miles 
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from here to Washington, and he and 
myself both live in the same county. It 
is somewhat remarkable how this fact 
should have escaped the keen eye of ‘ the 
government.’ 

“The general's pet, Mr. Grundy, 
charged for one thousand miles from 
Nashville to Washington ; and it was 
sanctioned by the legislature, I suppose, 
because he would huzza for Jackson ; 
and because | think proper to refrain from 
huzzaing until he goes out of office, when 
I shall give a screamer, that will be heard 
from the Mississippi to the Atlantic, or 
my name's not Crockett, —for this reason 
he came out openly to electioneer 
against me. I now say, that the oldest 
man living never heard of the president 
ofa great nation to come down to open 
electioneering for his successor. It is 
treating the nation as it was the property 
of a single individual, and he had the 
right to bequeath it to whom he pleased, 
the same as a patch of land for which he 
had the patent. Itis plain to be seen 
that the poor superannuated old man is 
surrounded by a set of horse-leeches, 
who will stick to him while there is a 
drop of blood to be got, and their maws 
are so capacious that they will never get 
full enough to drop off. The land- 
office, the post-office, and the treasury it- 
self, may all be drained, and we shall 
still find them craving for more. They 
use him to promote their own private in- 
terest ; and, for all his sharp sight, he 
remains as blind as the dead lion to the 
jackals who are tearing him to pieces. 
In fact, I do believe he is a perfect too! 
in their hands, ready to be used to answer 
any purpose, either to promote their in- 
terest or gratify their ambition. I come 
within two hundred and thirty votes of 
being elected, notwithstanding I had to 
contend against the ‘ greatest and the 
best,’ with the whole power of the trea- 
sury against me.” 


This extract is valuable on two ac- 
counts: it displays the president of the 
states, and his official subordinates, in- 
terfering in an election for the House 
of Representatives ; and it throws, 
also, some light on the jobbing of the 
members of that house. It is plain 
that Jackson and his friends thought 
Crockett had overcharged 250 miles in 
his account of 1000, é.e., that he had 
cheated the revenue by 25 per cent. 
We do not believe this to be probable, 
from the general character of the 
man; but, if it be true, what are we 
to think of Mr. Fitzgerald's charge for 
1300? By his name, it is likely that 
he comes from the “ sister island ;” 
and he certainly displays a touch of the 
VOL. XVI. NO. XCV. 
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matchless intrepidity of face which, ac- 
cording to Churchill, graces the natives 
of “ the Emerald” beyond all other 
accomplishments. We have not the 
returns of the expenses of Congress, in 
the shape of pay and mileage [each 
member receives eight dollars a-day— 
1/. 16s.], and are unwilling to hazard a 
guess as to their amount; but it must 
far exceed the pension-list, the most es- 
pecial stumbling-block of scandal in 
the eyes of our patriots at home, who 
would, no doubt, vastly approve of the 
American method of paying “ public 
men” for “ public service.” Perhaps, 
however—such is their general igno- 
rance of every thing in the constitution 
which they so much extol — they know 
nothing about it. 

Col. Crockett rails against the go- 
vernment for their jobbings in the post- 
oftice,—their management of the depo- 
sits,— their squabbles with the Bank. 
We are not sufficiently acquainted with 
the minutiz of American politics to be 
able to offer an opinion on the correct- 
ness of the colonel’s charges; but, since 
his book was written, the catastrophe 
occurred which had been predicted 
from the beginning by every man of 
common sense. The dabbling of 
Jackson with the monetary system of 
the States,—whether through sheer ig- 
norance, or pig-headed attachment to 
rash theories, or, as others scruple not 
to assert, from dishonest motives, and 
views of making money for himself,— 
has wrought its inevitable consequence 
in the all but general bankruptcy of 
their commercial establishments. From 
the moment we read one of the long 
and lumbering pamphlets, which are 
called messages, recommending a de- 
struction, or what was tantamount to 
it, of the paper currency, we booked, 
as they say on the turf, the Atlantic 
cities as bankrupt. It may all be 
very well in philosophy, political eco- 
nomy, and so forth,—that we do not 
deny, particularly as we know nothing 
of the delectable science just named ; 
but we do know that, there is no 
circulating medium in America at all 
sufficient for her wants, far less com- 
mensurate with her speculations. We, 
therefore, predicted, that the end of 
Mr. Andrew Jackson’s magnificent ex- 
periment would be bankruptcy,—and 
so it was. We are aware it is some- 
times maintained, that it was a stroke 
of policy to draw specie out of England ; 
and it bad that effect to a certain, and 
uu 
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a very inconvenient, extent: but such 
far-seeing schemes are too deep for 
old Hickory. We impute his med- 
dling merely to ordinary ignorance, or 
ordinary knavery, mixed with consider- 
able obstinacy, for which he is remark- 
able. Col. Crockett says of him 
(p. 37),—“ The general is a whole 
team, and when fairly started will be 
going a-head ; and one might as well 
attempt to twist a streak of lightning 
into a true lover’s knot as to stop him.” 
We rather think that, at present, the 
ex-president, for many reasons, private 
as well as public, is sincerely sorry 
that the attempts made to stop him 
were not more successful. As to his 
pretence, that he was actuated in en- 
deavouring to destroy the hanks by a 
dread of their obtaining too much in- 
fluence in the country, and thereby un- 
dermining its freedom, we can only 
say, with Mr. Burchell, “ Fudge !” 
The freedom of the country is in more 
danger from such tricks as those de- 
tailed by Col. Crockett, at the Ten- 
nessee election ; and, in short, Jackson 
had pretty well managed to obtain no 
small degree of power, either for him- 
self, or the trusty band of satellites by 
whom he was surrounded. Those who 
have noticed the proceedings of Congress 
for the last two or three years of his 
reign will agree with our author, who, 
when he was called upon to propose a 
toast, on board of a steamer, “ by one 
of the company,—a chap just about as 
rough hewn as if he had been cut out 
of a gum log with a broad axe, and 
sent into the market without even be- 
ing smoothed off with a jack-plane,— 
one of them chaps who, in their journey 
through life, are always ready for a 
fight or a frolic, and don’t care the toss 
of a copper which,”—gave “‘ The ab- 
olition of slavery: let the work first 
begin in the two houses of Congress. 
There are no slaves in the country 
more servile than the party slaves in 
Congress. The wink or the nod of 
their masters is all-sufficient for the 
accomplishment of the most dirty 
work,” 

All this will somewhat astonish our 
Liberals, who may learn by it that 
every thing in America does not seem 
so fine to every body, especially to 
those who have the best opportunities 
of observing, as it does to them. 

In the same steamer, the colonel 
gave a sketch of the present president, 
in answer to a challenge thrown out by 
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a partizan of the Jackson party, whose 
influence returned Van Buren. 


“ « What have I to say against Martin 
Van Buren? He is an artful, cunning, 
intriguing, selfish, speculating lawyer, 
who, by holding lucrative offices for more 
than half his life, has contrived to amass 
a princely fortune, and is now seeking 
the presidency, principally for sordid 
GAIN, and to gratify the most selfish am. 
bition. His tame is unknown to the his- 
tory of our country, except as a most 
adroit political manager and successful 
office hunter. He never took up arms in 
defence of his country, in her days of 
darkness and peril. He never contri. 
buted a dollar of his surplus wealth to 
assist her in her hours of greatest want 
and weakness. Orrice and Moxey have 
been the gods of his idolatry; and at 
their shrines has the ardent worship of 
his heart been devoted, from the earliest 
days of his manhood to the present mo- 
ment. He can lay no claim to pre- 
eminent services as a statesman ; nor has 
he ever given any evidences of superior 
talent, except as a political electioneerer 
and intriguer. As a politician, he is all 
things to all men. He is for internal 
improvement, and against it; for the 
tariff, and against it ; for the bank mono- 
poly, and against it; for abolition of 
slavery, and against it; and for any 
thing else, and against any thing else ; 
just as he can best promote his popu- 
larity, and subserve his own private in- 
terest. He is so totally destitute of 
moral courage, that he never dares to 
give an opinion upon any important 
question until he first finds out whether 
it will be popular, or not. He is cele- 
brated as the ‘ Little Non Committal 
Magician,’ because he enlists on no 
side of any question until he discovers 
which is the strongest party; and then 
always moves in so cautious, sly, and se- 
cret a manner, that he can change sides 
at any time, as easily as a juggler or a 
magician can play off his arts of legerde- 
main,’ ” 

Then follows much more to the 
same effect, which turns on matter too 
peculiarly American to interest our 
readers. It may be said that this is 
merely the abusive language of a de- 
feated candidate, directed against one 
of the leading men of the opposite 
party; and, of course, we do not quote 
it as matter to be implicitly believed. 
But it has the merit of having been 
spoken before Martin Van Buren filled 
the presidential chair, and in its most 
material part the description has al- 
ready suited the man. Le has already 
been all things to all men,—and has 
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never ventured to give an opinion 
on any important question, until he 
considered whether it would be popu- 
lar or not. His opening message 
clearly answers Crockett’s character. 
It was for the abolition of slavery and 
against it: not knowing well how, on 
the principles on which the inde- 
pendence cf America is settled, to de- 
fend the existence of slavery, and yet 
feeling to be utterly impossible to abo- 
lish it at once in the States, he floun- 
dered about, flinging forth verbiage on 
all sides, in a manner much to be lauded 
by the admirers of the greatest and best 
of all possible republics. 

We shall quote, also, the colonel’s 
speech at Little Rock. The people 
there, as we have seen, gave him a 
public dinner; at which, after thirteen 
regular toasts—no bad allowance, if 
they were duly honoured, as we have 
no doubt they were —the president of 
the day gave “ our distinguished guest, 
Colonel Crockett,” amid a prodigious 
clattering, “ which made me feel as if [ 
was still somebody, though no longer a 
member of Congress.” [It is very 
evident that his not being so made 
the rejected candidate a great deal 
sorer than he will admit. } 


“In my speech I went over the whole 
history of the present administration, 
—took a long shot at the flying deposites, 
and gave an outline —a sort of charcoal 
sketch — of the political life of ‘ the go- 
vernment’s’ heir presumptive. I also 
let them know how | had been rascalled 
out of my election, because I refused to 
bow down to the idol; and as 1 sawa 
number of young politicians around the 
table, I told them that 1 would lay down 
a few rules for their guidance, which, if 
properly attended to, could not fail to 
lead them on the highway to distinction 
and public honour. 1 told them that I 
was an old hand at the business, and, as 
I was about to retire for a time, I would 
give them a little instruction gratis,—for 
1 was up to all the tricks of the trade, 
though I had practised but few. 

** * Attend all public meetings,’ says I, 
‘and get some triend to move that you 
take the chair ; if you fail in this attempt, 
make a push to be ap pointed secretary : 
the proceedings, of course will be pub- 
lished, and your name is introduced to 
the public. But should you fail in both 
undertakings, get two or three acquaint- 
ances, over a ‘bottle of w hisky, to pass 
some resolutions, no matter on what 


subject ; publish them, even if you pay 
the printer,—it will answer the purpose 
of breaking the ice, which is the main 
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point in these matters. Intrigue until 
you are elected an officer of the militia: 
this is the second step towards promo- 
tion,and can be accomplished with ease ; 
as I know an instance of an election being 
advertised, and, no one attending, the 
innkeeper at whose kouse it was to be 
held, having a military turn, elected 
himself colonel of his regiment.’ Says I, 
* You may not accomplish } your ends w ith 
as little difficulty ; but do not be discou- 
raged—Rome wasn’t built in a day. 

tee If your ambition or circumstances 
compel you to serve your country, and 
earn three dollars a-day, by becoming a 
member of the legislature, you must first 
publicly avow that the constitution of the 
state is a shackle upon free and liberal 
legislation ; and is, therefore, of as little 
use in the present enlightened age as an 
old almanac of the year in which the in- 
strument was framed. There is policy in 
this measure,— for, by making the con- 
stitution a mere dead letter, your head- 
long proceedings will be attributed to a 
bold and unshackled mind; whereas, it 
might otherwise be thought they arose 
from sheer mulish ignorance. ‘ The 
government’ has set the example in his 
attack upon the constitution of the United 
States, and who should fear to follow 
where ‘ the government’ leads? 

‘“* When the day of election ap- 
proaches, visit your constituents far and 
wide. ‘Treat liberally, and drink freely, 
in order to rise in their estimation, 
though you fall in your own. True, you 
may ‘be called a drunken dog by some 
of the clean shirt and silk stocking 
gentry, but the real rough -necks will 
style you a jovial fellow,—their votes are 
certain, and frequently count double. 
Do all you can to appear to advantage in 
the eyes of the women. ‘hat’s easily 
done,—you have but to kiss and slabber 
their children, wipe their noses, and pat 
them on the head; this cannot fail to 
please their mothers, und you may rely 
on your business being done in that 
quarter. 

«* « Promise all that is asked,’ said I, 
‘ and more if you can think of any thing. 
Offer to build a bridge, or a church, to 
divide a county, create a batch of new 
offices, make a turnpike, or any thing 
they like. Promises cost nothing ; there- 
fore deny nobody who has a vote or suf- 
ficient influence to obtain one. 

«« «Get up on all occasions, and some- 
times on no occasion at all, and make 
beens, speeches, though composed 
of nothing else than wind; talk of your 
devotion to your country, your modesty ; 
and disinterestedness, or on any such 
fanciful subject. Ruil against taxes of 
all kinds, office-holders, and bad harvest 
weather ; and wind up with a flourish 
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about the heroes who fought and bled 
for our liberties in the times that tried 
men’s souls. To be sure, you run the 
risk of being considered a bladder of 
wind, or an empty barrel; but never 
mind that, you will find enough of the 
same fraternity to keep you in counte- 
nance. 

«« Ifany charity be going forward, be 
at the top of it, provided it is to be ad. 
vertised publicly ; if not, it isn’t worth 
your while. None but a fool would 
place his candle under a bushel on such 
an occasion. 

*** These few directions,’ said I,’ ‘ if 
properly attended to, will do your busi- 
ness: and when once elected, why a fig 
for the dirty children, the promises, the 
bridges, the churches, the taxes, the 
offices, and the subscriptions,—for it is 
absolutely necessary to forget all these 
before you can become a thorough-going 
politician, and a patriot of the first 
water,’”’ 


This is satirical; but it contains no 
small share of shrewd remark, founded 
upon keen observation. If, however, 
we should hazard any thing of the 
kind where the reforming men of Mary- 
lebone, or other sages of a similar cali- 
bre, do congregate, we should be set 
down as Tory libellers of all free-and- 

easy constitutions, and laggards behind 
in the march of intellect of so hobbling 
a pace, as to be utterly unable to keep 
in sight of the rear guard. One coin- 
cidence between the trading politicians 
on both sides of the Atlantic is amus- 
ing. It seems that the gentlemen em- 
barked in that business in America 
have already discovered that their con- 
stitution, new as it is—in its present 
form it is not forty years old — deserves 
to be treated as an old almanac, if it 
stands in the way of free and liberal 
legislation, 7.e., their own advancement 
to what Crockett calls the feeding- 
trough. A very celebrated practitioner 
in the line—no less a person than my 
Lord Plunkett, father of all the Han- 
nibals—applied the same phrase to our 
own constitution, and for the same 
purpose. We doubt, however, whether 
it has ever yet been found so success- 
ful in the land of Jonathan, as the Irish 
chancellor, with all his pretty chickens, 
has found it in the land of Patrick. 

We shall conclude with a description 
of Lynching, as practised in the South- 
ern States. The man who is here 
called ‘Thimblerig, and whose adven- 
tures are very entertaining, thus de- 
scribes the state of affairs at Natchez :— 
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“ ¢ The town is divided into two parts, 
as distinct in character as they are in ap- 
pearance. Natchez on the Hill, situated 
upon a high bluff overlooking the Missis- 
sippi, is a pretty little town with streets re- 
gularly laid out, and ornamented with di- 
vers handsome public buildings. Natchez 
under the Hill—where, O! where, shall 
I find words suitable to describe the pe- 
culiarities of that unboly spot? ’Tis, in 
fact, the jumping-off place. Satan looks 
on it with glee, and chuckles, as he be- 
holds the orgies of his votaries. The 
buildings are for the most part brothels, 
taverns, or gambling houses,—and fre- 
quently the whole three may be found 
under the same roof. Obscene songs 
are sung at the top of the voice in all 
quarters, 1 have repeate dly seen the 
strumpets tear a man’s clothes off his 
back, and leave his body beautified with 
all the colours of the rainbow. 
- = - 7. 

“« | witnessed a sight during my stay 
there,’ coutinued the thimble conjuror, 
‘ that almost froze my blood with horror, 
and will serve as a specimen of the cus- 
toms of the far south. A planter, of the 
name of Foster, connected with the best 
families of the state, unprovoked, in cold 
blood, murdured his young and beautiful 
wife, a few months after marriage. He 
beat her deliberately to death, in a walk 
adjoining his dw elling, carried the body 
to the hut of one of “his slaves, washed 
the dirt from her person, and, assisted by 
his negroes, buried her upon his planta- 
tion. Suspicion was awakened, the 
body disinterred, and the villain's guilt 
established. He fled, was overtaken, 
and secured in prison. His trial was, by 
some device of the law, delayed until the 
third term of the court. At length it 
came on, and so clear and indisputable 
was the evidence, that not a doubt was 
entertuined of the result ; when, by an 
oversight on the part of the sheriff, who 
neglected swearing into office his deputy 
who summoned the jurors, the trial was 
abruptly discontinued, and all proceed- 
ings against Foster were suspended, or 
rather ‘ended. 

“* There exists, throughout the ex- 
treme south, bodies of men who style 
themselves Lynchers. When an indivi- 
dual escapes punishment by some techni- 

cality of the law, or perpetrates an offence 
not recognised in courts of justice, they 
seize him, and inflict such chastisement 
as they conceive adequate tu the offence, 
They usually act at night, and disguise 
their persons. This society ¢ at Natchez 
embraces all the lawyers, physicians, 
and principal merchants of the place. 
Foster, whom all good men loathed as a 
monster unfit to live, was called into 
court, and formally dismissed. But the 
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Lynchers were at hand. The moment 
he stepped from the court-house he was 
knocked down, his arms bound behind 
him, his eyes bandaged, and in this con- 
dition was marched to the rear of the 
town, where a deep ravine afforded a fit 
place for his punishment, His clothes 
were torn from his back, his head par- 
tially scalped ; they next bound him to 
a tree: each Lyncher was supplied with 
a cow-skin, and they took turns at the 
flogging, until the flesh hung in ribands 
from bis body. A quantity of heated tar 
was then poured over his head, and 
made to cover every part of his person ; 
they finally showered a sack of feathers 
on him, and in this horrid guise, with 
no other apparel than a miserable pair of 
breeches, with a drummer at his heels, 
he was paraded through the principal 
streets at midday. No disguise was as- 
sumed by the Lynchers ; the very law- 
yers employed upon his trial took part 
in his punishment. 

*** Owing to long confinement his 
gait had become cramped, and his move- 
ments were very faltering. By the time 
the procession reached the most public 
part of the town, Foster fell down from 
exhaustion, and was allowed to lie there 
for a time, without exciting the sympa- 
thies of any one—an object of universal 
detestation. The blood, oozing from 
his stripes, had become mixed with the 
feathers and tar, and rendered his aspect 
still more horrible and loathsome. Find- 
ing him unable to proceed further, a 
common dray was brought, and with his 
back to the horse's tail, the drummer 
standing over him playing the Rogue’s 
March, he was reconducted to prison, 
the only place at which he would be re- 
ceived, 

“* A guard was placed outside of the 
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gaol, to give notice to the body of 
Lynchers when Foster might attempt to 
escape,— for they’ had determined on 
branding him on the forehead, and cutting 
his ears off. At two o’clock in the 
morning of the second subsequent day, 
two horsemen, with a led horse, stopped 
at the prison, and Foster was with diffi- 
culty placed astride. The Lynchers 
wished to secure him; he put spurs to 
his beast, and passed them. As he rode 
by they fired at him; a ball struck his 
hat, which was thrown to the ground, 
and he escaped ; but if ever found within 
the limits of the state, will be shot down 
as if a price was set on his head. 

“ «Sights of this kind,’ continued 
Thimblerig, ‘ are by no means unfre- 
quent. l once saw a gambler, a sort of 
friend of mine, by-the-way, detected 
cheating at faro, at a time when the bets 
were running prettyhigh. They flogged 
him almost to death, added the tar and 
feathers, and placed him aboard a dug- 
out, a sort of canoe, at twelve at night; 
and with no other instruments of naviga- 
tion than a bottle of whisky and a paddle, 
set him adrift in the Mississippi. He 
has never been heard of since, and the 
presumption is, that he either died of his 
wounds, or was run down in the night 
by a steamer. And this is what we call 
Lynching in Natchez.’ ” 


And a very excellent institution it is 
—very mercifully and judiciously ex- 
ercised, and highly to the credit of that 
system of law and government under 
which it flourishes. 

We hope we shall have some more 
equally genu-ine Americanisms as this 
of Crockett, ere long. 


THE PYRAMIDS. 


CHAP. [l.—— EXTERIOR MATILEMATICAL CHARACTERS. 


Ancient writers are not agreed, whe- 
ther the ascending flame of the altar or 
the descending rays of the sun furnish 
the original type of the pyramid. The 
Greek, Mvgauss, connects itself with the 
former, in agreement with the explana- 
tions of the Scholiast on Horace, and of 
Ammianus Marcellinus; and the Coptic, 


TUPHIIOCE, or MOCPHIOTE, 
with the latter, in correspondence with 
Pliny’s interpretation of the obelisks 
with pyramidal apices. “ Solis numini 
sacratos radiorum ejus argumentum 


effigie est, et ita significatur nomine 
Agyptiaco.” ‘The latter has the ad- 
vantage of being an Egyptian word, 
which the Greeks, as Jablonski re- 
marks, * could hardly write otherwise 
than Tugepos, or Hugapus.” 

As a gift, or offering (the sense of 
the figure among the common hiero- 
glyphic symbols), the flame of the altar 
may be represented ; but, as a type of 
the solar divinity, Amon Ra (a proper 
symbolic sense of the figure), the solar 
rays must be adopted: and of this we 
have examples in Mr. Wilkinson’s 
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Materia, (1.)and Mr. Burton's Excerpta 
Hieroglyphica,(11.) of which the follow- 
ing are sketches : 


And in the remarkable radial pyramid 
of the oblong zodiac of Denderah : 


ARITION 
AN 
MAMAN 


Gunes beep 


Dypysr 


This radial pyramid is peculiarly 
important, from the illustration which 
it affords to the whole system. From 
its entrance is seen rising the Isiac 
face, which is agreed to represent the 
heliacal rising of the dog-star, conse- 
crated to Isis, under the name of 
Sothis—the phenomenon adopted as 
the standard for measuring the Egyp- 
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tian year, the commencement of which 
is, on all hands, agreed to be repre- 
sented by the type in question in the 
zodiac or calendar of Denderah. It is 
almost needless to point out how this 
connects itself with the results of our 
preceding Essay, or to remark on the 
beautiful type of the resurrection of the 
inhumed from the sepulchral pyramid, 
which is thus furnished in connexion 
with the apocatastatic purpose of these 
monuments, as already explained. 

Let it be here noted, that the semi- 
circle, or upper hemisphere, has, 
among the common hieroglyphic sym- 
bols, precisely the same sense of a 
gift, or offering, with the pyramid. 
Both represent the word ‘TI, éo give, 


and the letter ‘T. This may be ex- 
plained by the relations of the pyramid 
with the mundane sphere, already il- 
lustrated by the mythological connexion 
of the former with the two hemispheres 
and the apocatastatic period ; while 
the remarkable obelisk of Osirtesen in 
the Fayoom, given in Mr. Burton’s 
twenty-ninth plate, having a_hemi- 
spherical instead of a pyramidal apex, 
viz. — 


yond any ques- 
tion. And, as if there should be no- 
thing wanting to complete the chain 
of evidence, we find the stage between 
the hemispherical and the pyramidal 
form displayed in Mr. Sams's granite 
conical pyramid already spoken of, a 
sketch of which is here given: 
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while the whole is in correspondence 
with the testimony of Strabo (lib. xvii.), 
that the most ancient Egyptian tombs 
were spherical, as well as pyramidal ; 
the former being called ‘Eguzaim,, or 
Hermaic tombs. 

Lastly, as regards the connexion be- 


This plate is one of a pair, of which 
the other has not been discovered, and 
represents two faces of the apex; one 
having the boat and globe of the nether 
hemisphere, and the other, the jackal, 
or Anubis recumbent on an altar, or 
tomb ; and both, the god Osiris seated, 
and accompanied by the solar emblem 
of the hawk with a human head, and 
by a votary. From the appearance of 
these faces together, it is evident that 
they represent conjoined, and not op- 
posite, faces of the original, which thus 
present the same relations with the 
two hemispheres, and the eastern and 
western sides of the horizon, as the 
small pyramids already noticed. 

If this be the apex of an obelisk, as 
stated at foot of the plate, it cannot be 
a funereal offering, as in the cases of 
the miniature pyramids; and it, there- 
fore, affords a view of the astronomical 
or universal cycle of separation, with- 
out individual relations. Yet it has 
the appearance of a small pyramid, 
and was manifestly separated from the 
shaft, if ever it stood on an obelisk. 
In any case, it unites the characters of 
the funereal with those of the obeliscar 
sculptures, of which we have seen no 
similar example. The former are es- 
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tween the pyramid and the obelisk, 
the apocatastatic symbols of the small 
pyramids already described appear 
transferred to the pyramidal apex of an 
obelisk, in a plate which was found in 
the library of the late Mr. Taylor, the 
Platonist. 


pecially indicated by the upper hiero- 
glyphic compartments of each of the 
faces—the boat and the recumbent 
anubis—as the sketches from Dr. 
Lee’s pyramid and Mr. Sams’s mummy 
case, in our preceding chapter, at once 
determine ; while the latter are not less 
apparent in the lower compartments, 
containing the sitting divinity and his 
votaries, as may be seen on reference 
to the obelisks of San, Karnak, and 
Alexandria, delineated in the 39th, 
48th, 49th, 51st, and 52d plates of Mr. 
Burton’s Excerpta, and that of Luxor, 
now at Paris, given in the third number 
of Mr. Sharpe’s Hieroglyphic Tablets. 
Here let us direct the attention of our 
readers to the perfect fac-similes of se- 
veral of these monuments, which are to 
be found in the studio of Mr. Bonomi, 
the traveller and antiquary. 

The obelisk, is, in common with the 
pyramid, a hieroglyphic symbol of the 
great solar divinity, Amon Ra, towhom, 
Pliny acquaints us, it was consecrated, 
as noticed before, confirmed by the 
obeliscar inscriptions. 

Reverting to the radial pyramidal 
type, it is remarkable that the rays in this 
symbol of Amon (as above, I.) appear 
with hands,* as if to mark that divinity 


* This symbol, without the hands, and having three rays only, 
is used in the Rosetta inscription (from Mr. Sharpe’s fac-simile 
of which the annexed copy is taken) to signify ‘‘ splendid,” 


%, 


‘* illustrious.” 


% 
mounwit@ 


Simply Moue, his rays or splendour. 


4, 
*. It seems to have the phonetic force of the letter M, 
: the initial of Uovse, splendour ; and, if so, a knot replaces the 
= solar disc, when used in this sense. 
¥ expresses Pi-ra-moue, the splendour of Ra, or the sun; without it, 


With the disc the symbol 
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as the receiver of gifts or offerings, as 
well as the dispenser of benefits, of 
light, life, and fecundity. The sun 
thus appears in Mr. Burton’s sixth 
plate, from the sculptures of Alaba- 
stron (as above, II.); and, if we apply 
Plutarch’s interpretation of the word 


Ausvéns, DUET, or DUUIENTE, 
in the Coptic version of Scripture,—in 
the Greek, ’Adns, the region of the 
dead,—we shall find that it exactly ex- 
presses the sense of the radial symbol 
of Amon. It means, “ receiving and 
giving,” or “the receiver and giver,” 
according to that writer; so that it will 
equally apply to the solar divinity and 
to the pyramidal receptacle and dis- 
gorger of the deceased, which, in con- 
nexion with the apocatastatic period, 
as above, thus becomes a universal re- 
presentative or symbol. 

We have thus, at least, one indis- 
putable Egyptian name for the pyra- 
mid, which may signify either the 
receiver and giver, or the gift of or to 
Amon ; and these last will involve 
every other rational* explanation — the 
descending rays of the sun, or the ascend- 
ing flame of the altar, as before. 

In the sense of the gift of Amon, 
the name Amunteus, Amendes, or 
Mendes, was bestowed on several of 
the Pharaohs; and Eratosthenes, ac- 
cordingly, interprets it Amonodotus :+ 
so the god Amon generator, the be- 
stower of animal and vegetable life 
and fruitfulness, is called Amendes, or 
Mendes, by Greek writers; and Man- 
don, or Mente, on the monuments. 

From all this, combined with the 
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Taurus and Virgo . 
Aries and Libra 


Pisces and Scorpio ...... 1°— February and October, 21.. en 
Aquarius and Sagittarius . 1°— January and November, 21. 
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primary import of the symbol, it would 
appear that the pyramids were them- 
selves speaking hieroglyphics, which 
addressed the senses of every Egypt- 
ian; and, therefore, in a great cegree, 
superseded the necessity of those sculp- 
tures with which every other great mo- 
nument is covered. 

We now arrive at the Gnomonic re- 
lations of these monuments, which im- 
mediately derives itself from the original 
radial type, and from the accurate po- 
sition of their faces with respect to the 
four cardinal points; because, what- 
ever be the inclination of the faces, 
from an angle of 84° with the horizon, 
the meridian altitude of the sun at 
the summer solstice, in the latitude of 
Ghizeh and Memphis —to 36°, the 
meridian altitude at the winter solstice, 
the shadow on the north side would, 
according to theory, go off for a few 
minutes at noon, at periods of the year 
when the solar altitude corresponded 
with the inclination, and at the annual 
return of the same day. 

As a consequence of this, it is evi- 
dent that the measure of the number 
of whole days composing the solar year 
should result with considerable accu- 
racy, provided the observations were 
continued for a series of years, or re- 
peated at intervals long enough for the 
errors arising from refraction, rough 
observation, &c., to become ultimately 
insensible. 

The sun’s meridian altitude, at the 
different periods ofthe year, may thus 
be generally stated for the latitude of 
the pyramids: 

Altitude, 
seeeee S. Solst. 84° 
81° 
72° 


1 wcccccccece 


48° 
39° 


Capricorn.............. 1°-— December, 21.....-+..+.20 W. Solst. 36° 


Travellers have taken much pains 
in giving the base measurements of 
the pyramids, and in computing their 
heights; but, from the days of Hero- 
dotus until our own, hardly two ac- 
counts agree, either in these respects or 
as to the angles at which the faces are 


inclined: and to this we can only 
approximate by a comparison of the 
different statements. 

Had travellers, supplied with proper 
instruments, made us acquainted with 
the days of the year, or nearly so, when 
the shadows go off at noon, with the 


—_—— ew 


* We say rational, in contradistinction to such opinions as those of Steph. 
Byzant. and the author of the Etymologicum Mag. ‘ Qui nomen Pyramis deducunt 
azo rov Tvgov, a tritico, in pyramidibus tanquam horreis conservato.” See Jablonski, 


Lex., in voc. Tlveapis. 


t In the table of Eratosthenes, Nos. 23 and 38, the copies have Mugrais and 
Awovebuses, but Jablonski has clearly proved that the » should here replace ¢. 
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state of the atmosphere, &c. at the 
times of observation, they would have 
rendered more real service to science 
and history than has resulted from all 
the rest of the particulars hitherto ac- 
cumulated ; and such observations re- 
peated at the pyramids of the south, 
which are agreed, in correspondence 
with the meridian solar rays, to ascend 
more abruptly than those of the north, 
would, notwithstanding the obstacles 
arising from the roughness occasioned 
by the loss of coating, furnish a series 
of mean data, which could not fail to 
be turned to good account by the astro- 
nomer and the antiquary. 

The astronomer Thales, who lived in 
the sixth century before our era, at- 
tempted, according to Pliny and Dio- 
genes Laertius, to compute the heights 
of the pyramids, by observing at what 
hour the shadow was equal to the 
height. It is, however, much more 
likely, that an astronomer of the attain- 
ments of Thales would seek the true 
angle of inclination by means of the 
shadow, and thence calculate the alti- 
tude from the base measurement. 

Provided the Gnomonic characters 
of these monuments have reference to 
the same season of the year, their in- 
clination at Syene should, in general, 
exceed those at Memphis by six de- 
grees; while those near Meroé should 
be six or seven degrees still more 
inclined to the horizon. 

Of the series of altitudes in the fore- 
going table, the mean of the conflicting 
statements of travellers leave us in 
little doubt but that 48°, the sun’s 
meridian altitude on entering the signs 
Pisces and Scorpio, in the latitude of 
Memphis, is the nearest to the inclina- 
tion of the two greatest of the pyramids, 
more particularly to that of the largest 
of them, which is the least inclined of 
the two; and, if we assume 48° for the 
slope of the faces of this pile, it is not 
likely that we shall err more than two 
or three degrees from the truth—a 
difference which will not materially 
affect our inquiry. 

We have, in any case, sufficient 
data to assure us that the great pyra- 
mid casts no shadow at noon, during 
about eight months of the year, or 
during the sun’s course from Pisces 1° 
to Scorpio 1°, answering to the spring 
and summer Hori, or Egyptian seasons 
of four months each; and that it casts 
a perpetual shadow on the north side 
during the four months of the winter 
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Horus, while the sun proceeds through 
the signs Scorpio, Sagittarius, Capri- 
corn, and Aquarius. 

Professor Greaves remarks, in his 
Pyramidographia (we quote from a 
copy having the author’s autograph 
corrections, with which Dr. Lee has 
favoured us), with reference to the as- 
sertion of several ancient writers that 
the pyramids of Memphis cast no sha- 
dows,—** We may imagine Solinus, Au- 
sonius, Marcellinus, and Cassiodorus, 
mean the summer-time, or, which is 
nearer the truth, that almost for three 
quarters of the year they have no sha- 
dows ; and this I grant to be true at 
mid-day.” This would, however reduce 
the inclination of the sides to about 
43 degrees with the horizon, which is, 
according to Greaves’s own measure- 
ments, considerably below the truth. 
Two-thirds of the year will, as above, 
be the nearest approximation we can at 
present make to the period of no sha- 
dows. 

It follows that this collossal gnomon 
(the pyramid of Cheops) connects itself 
with the divisions of the Egyptian 
year, and more particularly with that of 
winter, denominated in the hieroglyphic 
notation of the calendar, the season of 
Sheth, or Typhon, which commenced, 
according to the Isiac rites, as ex- 
plained by Plutarch, from the aphan- 
ism, or disappearance of Osiris, or the 
sun, in the sign Scorpio, as it ended 
with his re-appearance as Iorus, in the 
sign Pisces, with which the _hiero- 
glyphic season of Hor, or spring, ac- 
cordingly commences. 

This is in entire harmony with the 
funereal purpose of these monuments, 
—the period of the soul’s separation 
from the body being mythologically 
that of the disappearance of Osiris, 
whence the name Osirian was equiva- 
lent to deceased, or mummied, among 
the Egyptians. 

The observation of the inclinations 
in different latitudes must decide whe- 
ther this division of the year holds uni- 
versally with regard to the pyramids, 
or whether it is peculiar to that great 
monument, which, it will appear, was 
very probably synchronons in founda- 
tion with the origin of the mythological 
system of Egypt. 

It, in any case, follows that this pile 
was, and still is, a gnomon, whereby 
the length of the solar year in whole 
days might be easily determined, either 
from the return of the meridian shadow 
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to Scorpio 1°, or from its return to 
Pisces 1°,— such observations being 
long enough repeated to sink the er- 
rors arising from the causes already 
mentioned. 

The mean annual error of a day 
would, at the interval of two years, be- 
come 12 hours; at four years, six 
hours; while observations at 24 years 
interval would reduce it from a day to 
an hour; and if extended to 1440 
years—the number of minutes in a 
day,—the error of a day would become 
that of a minute; and an original mis- 
take of a full week would become one 
of seven minutes; so that, allowing 
for inaccuracy, for causes of error, and 
even for ignorance of every kind, al- 
most complete certainty must necessa- 
ily be the result of perseverance. 

But, as this process would give the 
mean length of the solar year in whole 
days, or from noon to noon, without 
the fractional hours and minutes,—and 
as we know with the utmost certainty 
that such was the form of the Egyptian 
year, which consisted of 365 days un- 
intercalated, and, consequently, re- 
ceded through all the signs and seasons 
in 1461 such years, or 1460 fixed or 
quadrated years of 365} days,—it is 
reasonable to assume the foregoing to 
have been the actual process whereby 
the year in question was determined. 

But, as we likewise know that this 
erratic period of 1461 years became the 
great regulating cycle of the Egyptian 
calendar, under the name of the cynic, 
or canicular* period, it seems impos- 
sible not to assent to the preceding in- 
ferences. 

The gnomonic phenomena of the 
year of complete days recurred at the 
interval of this cycle, with the ad- 
vantage of having the errors in observ- 
ation reduced in less than the propor- 
tion which minutes bear to days, as 
well as of having the fractional parts of 
the year determined by the fact of the 
sum ofall these fractional parts, or 1461 
quarters ofa day, amounting to a whole 

ear. 

The long duration of the Egyptian 
monarchy afforded ample time for so 
simple and self-correcting a process, 
which would in a very few centuries 
give results complete enough to esta- 
blish the cyclar system of that in- 
genious nation, and even to enable 
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persevering observers, however igno- 
rant of the perfections of modern sci- 
ence, to measure the solar year with as 
much accuracy as the best modern 
astronomers. 

The Thoth, or first day of the Egyp- 
tian erratic year, for example, came 
round to its original place in the fixed, 
or quadrated, year of 365} days, in 
the space of the canicular pariod ; but 
this, with reference to the solstices and 
equinoxes, would be eleven days wrong, 
which was precisely the amount of cor- 
rection required by the Julian ca- 
lendar from similar, or rather analogous, 
causes, at the date of the application 
of the Gregorian correction in Eng- 
land, a.D. 1752, t.e., 1427 years after 
the Council of Nice, a.p. 325, since 
which the year of 3654 days had re- 
mained uncorrected. 

But in the space of 44 years more 
the Thoth would have receded the 
eleven days required, and would thus 
correct itself without any further ad- 
justment. 

The middle day of the sun's ob- 
served solstitial altitude, determined by 
the pyramidal gnomon, would in very 
few years, and certainly within the 44 
above mentioned, enable the roughest 
astronomers to fix the limits of this ad- 
ditional recession, and thus to measure 
the solar year with an accuracy hardly 
to be exceeded. 

That the Egyptians were diligent 
observers of the so!stices and equi- 
noxes, and were in this respect the in- 
structors of the Greek astronomers, 
Thales and Eudoxus, is one of the 
most notorious facts of history ; and 
that they made a substantial use of 
their knowledge and perseverance is 
proved by the great Egyptian cycle 
preserved by Diogenes Laertius (in 
Proemio), a writer who flourished in 
the second century, when the only 
recognised quantity of the tropical 
solar year was that of Hipparchus, 
365% 5" 55’ 12”, which exceeded the 
truth by six minutes. 

The cycle alluded to is that of 
48,863 years, and represents the pe- 
riod during which the true solar year 
recedes through the quadrated year of 
3654 days. According to our present 
calendar, this cycle is 48,700 years,— 
the Gregorian year being estimated at 
365¢ 5" 49’ 12”, as determined by the 








* From Kw», or canicula, the dog-star, whose heliacal rising was, as above, 


assumed to measure the year of 365} days. 
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omission of three leap years in four 
centuries. The Egyptian period gives 
3654 5" 49/ 14” 97”; and it is known 
to astronomers that the year has ex- 
perienced a secular diminution in 
quantity, although the variation is not 
accurately determined. Nothing is, 
however, more certain than that the 
Egyptian quantity is much nearer the 
truth for the age in which it was com- 
puted, than the Gregorian quantity is 
for the present age,— the latter exceed- 
ing the truth by about 22 seconds. 

Now, assuming 1506 Egyptian er- 
ratic years to be equal to 1505 true 
solar, the resulting quantity for the 
solar year will be 4654 5" 49’ 14” 92”, 
which is the same as that grounded on 
the supposition that 48,863 true solar 
are equal to 48,862 quadrated years — 
the difference amounting to less than a 
third of time.* 

We thus arrive at the self-evident 
conclusion that the Egyptian astrono- 
mers added 45 erratic years to their 
quadrated canicular cycle of 1461, to 
form the cycle of true solar adjust- 
ment, at the end of which the self- 
adjusting recession of the Thoth cor- 
rected every error. 


Thus the Egyptians, by this simple 
and beautiful process, got at results as 
exact as those of 1000 years of laborious 
modern observation ; and this, proba- 


bly, in very few centuries. We have 
the method before us in the pyramidal 
gnomons, and the proof in the erratic 
year of whole days, in the quadrated 
canicular cycle, and in the tropical 
period of Diogenes Laertius, recorded 
when the solar year was an unknown 
quantity. 

Proclus, the mathematician, in his 
commentary on the Timeus of Plato, 
acquaints us that the pyramids were 
designed for observatories ; from which 
Greaves and other writers have in- 
ferred the meaning of Proclus to be, 
that the observers ascended to the flat 
platform with which the four sides of 
every pyramid terminate; and that, as 
observations could have been made 
with more ease and certainty from a 
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less elevated position, Proclus must be 
in error. 

The present view will, however, 
shew how well the assertion of that 
astronomer was founded, without so 
inconsistent a supposition ; while the 
crowning platform may be fairly ex- 
plained, by admitting that it was left 
in order that the whole disk of the sun 
might appear to the observer at the 
centre of the north base, as resting on 
the pyramid, when passing the meridian. 
The actual mean day when the solar 
disk apparently arrived at this posi- 
tion, and immediately descended, 
would thus become apparent to the 
roughest observers; while, providing 
the wanting apex was rightly com- 
puted in proportion to the rest of the 
pyramid, the point to which the angles 
of the faces should ascend, if con- 
tinued, would express the sun’s centre. 
That such was the intention of the con- 
structors may, we think, be fairly in- 
ferred, although it is unlikely that their 
astronomical knowledge was_ great 
enough for complete accuracy. The 
radial pyramid of Denderah, having 
the solar dise resting on it, of which we 
have given a sketch, will illustrate this 
question. 

We now come to the chronological 
results of this second portion of our in- 
quiry,—the epochs derivable from the 
exterior characters of the pyramids. 

It is evident that, as the first day of 
the Egyptian year receded through 
every degree of the ecliptic, the sun’s 
meridian altitude for that day had every 
degree of annual declination, as already 
hinted at the commencement of our 
essay. The characters of the year thus 
became transferred to the canicular 
cycle, which was accordingly, as Cen- 
sorinus acquaints us, the annus magnus 
of the Egyptians, or their great heliacal 
year; and the sun’s meridian altitude 
of 48° for the first degree of Scorpio on 
the first day of the erratic year, was as 
much limited to the years B.c. 1765, 
1761, and 260, as it is at present to 
the 23d day of October in his annual 
course. In the same way, his meridian 


* In remarkable accordance with these results, the learned astronomer and 
antiquary, M. Biot, in his Recherches sur [ Année vaque des Egyptiens, which appeared 
in 1835, has, without any suspicion that the Egyptians had left us the precise 
quantity of the true solar year in the cycle preserved by Diogenes Laertius, stated, 
from calculation, that in the ages of the Egyptian monarchy “ 1505 true solar years 


were almost exactly equal to 1506 erratic years of 365 days.” 


The Egyptian 


quantity was first stated by the writer of the present paper, in a memoir on the 
“* Hermaic Almanacks,” published in No. XV. of the Morning Watch, Sept. 1832. 
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altitude for the first degree of Pisces on 
the first day of the Egyptian year, was 
limited to the year B.c. 761, as 
much as it is at present to Feb. 19, in 
his annual course. The same phenome- 
na would occur at the interval of 1506 
erratic, or 1505 solar years, from any 
of these dates; but it will appear that 
those already stated involve the solu- 
tion of the proposed question, and 
these are founded on the completely 
understood relations between the Egyp- 
tian and the Julian year, which form 
one of the noblest legacies that ancient 
history and science have bequeathed to 
modern times. 

But the exterior inclination of the 
great pyramid, 48 degrees with the 
horizon, belongs to one of the dates in 
the annus magnus already mentioned ; 
for we cannot suppose but that the in- 
clination of this gnomon of ages took 
its character from that year, and, con- 
sequently, from the period of its erec- 
tion, rather than from the fleeting and 
every day changing declination of the 
annual sun. The former would mark 
an epoch for the return of the great 
year, and for the measurement of the 
annual revolution, just 1506 times 
more correctly than if no such epoch 
were intended, or connected with it. 

It is hence, we apprehend, impossible 
to doubt but that the pyramids were 
constructed in correspondence with the 
ghomonic characters of their respective 
epochs ; and, consequently, that the 
difference of exterior inclination will 
give us the difference in the dates of 
these monuments. It is certain that 
some cogent reason must have ope- 
rated to determine the inclinations of 
piles so accurately and scientifically 
disposed ; and none can be conceived 
so completely to the purpose as the 
actual meridian declination of the age, 
which would render them the most ef- 
fective as gnomons for determining not 
only the return and measure of the year, 
but those of the great correcting cycle, 
without which the former would neces- 
sarily have been imperfect, and proba- 
bly never understood by the Egyptians. 
Indeed, it may be asserted, that the 
same method of determination might 
even now be adopted with advantage 
to science, from the same colossal 
materials. 

According to these principles, the 
inclination of every great pyramid 
should agree with the meridian alti- 
tude of the sun on the first day of the 
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Egyptian year at the date of its con- 
struction. That of the great pyramid 
of Memphis, 48°, or nearly so, would 
consequently belong to one of the 
epochs already mentioned — B.c. 1765, 
761, or 260—or to some anterior re- 
turn of the same inclination. The 
lowest of these dates, s.c. 260, when 
the month Thoth coincided with the 
sign Scorpio, would, however, give it a 
Ptolemaic age, and must therefore be 
excluded ; while the next in ascent, 
when the Thoth coincided with Pisces, 
is below any age to which this and its 
sister monuments can be historically 
referred. It is likewise below the 
mean polar epoch already obtained 
from the interior characters, Bc. 1325, 
or nearly; in anticipation of which, it 
has been shewn that pyramids in lati- 
tude 30°, having their entrance tubes 
inclined at an angle of 26°, were in all 
probability raised. It follows that this 
date, B.c. 761, is likewise excluded ; 
and hence, that the lowest to which 
the pyramid named from Cheops can be 
referred is B.c. 1765, when the month 
Thoth and sign Scorpio coincided, as 
in the age of the Ptolemies, B.c. 260, 
at which time Ptolemy Philadelphus 
reigned ; and this agrees with the evi- 
dence of Tacitus, who lets us know 
(Annal. lib. vi.) that in the reign of the 
Ptolemy “ qui ex Macedonibus rert1vs 
regnavit,” an apocatastatic period of 
1461 years, marked by the return of the 
Pheenix to Heliopolis, recommenced. 
We have already seen that the age 
of the opened pyramids is limited by 
the interior characters to the fifteen 
centuries which separated the polar 
latitudes of 2 and x Draconis, B.c. 2800 
and 1300: and this will allow of the 
next ascending date, when the sun's 
meridian altitude was 48° on the Thoth 
of the Egyptian year. This was B.c. 
2267, when the month Thoth and 
sign Pisces coincided. The next coin- 
cidence in ascent was that of Thoth 
and Scorpio, B.c., 3270: but this date 
is excluded by the interior characters, 
which, apart from history, admit of 
none higher than B c. 2800, as before. 
It follows that the epochs B.c. 2267 
and 1765, which alone fall within the 
prescribed limits, B.c. 2800-1300, 
alone offer claims to validity ; although 
the subsequent returns of the exterior 
characters may, in connexion with the 
polar epoch of 5 Urse Minoris, stated 
in our first chapter, help to explain the 
low dates to which the pyramids are 
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referred by the Greek historians. The 


following diagram will familiarly illus- 
trate the question, and shew at what 
epochs the solar meridian altitude on 
the Thoth of the year would correspond 


| Returns of Altitudes. 


Ascs. Dess. Ascs.| Dest. 


B.C. | B.C. | 
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with the inclinations of pyramids vary- 
ing from 84° to 36° in the latitude of 
Memphis, and, consequently, their pro- 
bable ages. A similar diagram may be 
constructed for any other latitude. 


A Descending Signs Retrograde. 
B Ascending Signs Retrograde, 
C Sun's Meridian Altitudes on the Thoth. 


With reference to the dates B.c. 2267 
and 1765, to which we are limited, as 
above, for the erection of that ascribed 
to Cheops, it has already appeared from 
Tacitus, that an apocatastatic cycle of 
1461 years was reputed to have com- 
menced about the time of the last- 
mentioned date. But this was like- 
wise an important astronomical era, 
according to the Egyptian historian, 
Manetho, as quoted by Syncellus ; 
being that of the introduction of the 
year of 365 days, which we have al- 
ready seen was probably ascertained by 
the use of the great pyramidal gnomons. 
This improvement is referred to the 
time of Assis, or Aseth, the last of the 
shepherd rulers of Egypt, which in the 
Syncelline chronology, falls between the 
years B.c. 1783 and 1763; or about 
thirty years lower—i. e. from B.c.1755 
to 1735, according to the corrected 
dates of Manetho’s system: and with 
these elements, the report of the shep- 
herd origin of the pyramids, admitted 
by Herodotus (LI. 128), is in keeping. 

With the improvement of the year, 
Manetho, if Syncellus is to be credited, 
connects the consecration of the bull 
Apis —the vahan, bearer, or receptacle, 
of the soul of Osi is during its separation 
from the body, already spoken of ; and 


in close harmony with this statement 
is the calendar of the Isiac festivals, 
which, as Plutarch acquaints us, began 
from the aphanism, or disappearance, 
of Osiris, on the sun’s passage into the 
sign Scorpio. This is the mythological 
death of Osiris; and when referred to 
the great canicular year, it necessarily 
belongs to the era of which we are 
treating—that of the coincidence of 
the first month with the sign Scorpio, 
and of the Bovine avatur of Osiris, 
which will thus correspond to the win- 
ter Horus, or season of Seth, or Typhon 
—mythologically, that of the absence 
of the soul from the body —as defined 
by the shadowy period of the great 
pyramid, already adverted to. 

And this brings us to the most con- 
clusive of all our proofs for the epoch 
in question, being an astronomical one 
connected with gnomonic observations 
on the pyramids. The well-ascertained 
hieroglyphic notation of the year, which 
appears on every dated monument and 
inscription from the earliest known ages, 
is grounded on physical characters, 
which return into themselves at pre- 
cisely the same interval and at the same 
epochs with the gnomonic relations of 
the great pyramid. It distributes the 
year into three seasons of four months 
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each,—the Hori of Diodorus and other 
ancient writers. The -first of these, 
commencing with the month and day 
Thoth, is the season of Sheth, or Ty- 
phon, or winter; the second that of 
Horus, or spring ; and the third that of 
Mou-n-nun, or Mennun, Osiris, Nilus, 
or of the inundation during the sun’s 
progress through the signs Cancer, 
Leo, Virgo, and Libra. Of this beau- 
tifully simple and useful notation we 
here give a sketch, above which is the 
enumeration of the four months of each 
Horus, or season, as found connected 
with the respective signs of the latter, 
our orthography of which, derived from 
history, will be self-evident to all who 
have glanced into the phonetic prin- 
ciples of hieroglyphics. The group 
marked (4) is that representing the 
epagomene, or five days not included 
in the twelve months of thirty days 
each. It means the “ celestial days,” 
or “days of heaven,” and is raised 
from one to five by the repetition of the 
vertical line to the right. 


——o 


oe a 


ANE 


—a_ 


hd 


E=4\OrN 


POSSAN CAL! 


I. ll. Wl. (4) 


The origin of the year thus indicated 
conscquently coincides with the sign 
Scorpio ; and, being erratic, it follows 
that this notation gives us the same 
physical epochs for its origin and re- 
turn, that result from the correspond- 
ence of the inclination of the great 
pyramid with the sun’s meridional al- 
titude in Scorpio 1° on the first day 
of the year. 

The cycles of the pyramid and of 
the notation being thus identified, and 
their epoch confirmed by so many 
other correspondencies, it does not 
seem reasonable to separate the ages 
and characters of such remarkable ele- 
ments by raising the pyramid to the 
only other date with which it can be 
connected, that of the coincidence of 
the Thoth with Pisces, B.c. 2267, as 
above. 

In near agreement with this coin- 
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ciding era of the pyramid and the no- 
tation, is that of the hieroglyphic lite- 
rature, which the historian Anticlides, 
as cited by Pliny (Hist. Nat. lib. vii. 
c. 56), deduced from the monuments 
— i.e. fifieen years before the reign of 
Phoroneus, king of Argos, which will 
fall in with the year B.c. 1855, 1823, 
or 1811, accordingly as we adopt the 
Argive computations of Africanus and 
Porphyry, of Castor, or of Eusebius. 

This calculation of Anticlides would 
seem derived from the hieroglyphic 
notation itself, because he ascribes the 
origin of hieroglyphics to Menon— 
Mou-n-nun, or Mennun, being the 
name by which Osiris is recognised in 
the notation, as above ; and Osiris was 
the parent of Egyptian art and science, 
according to many writers. 

The epoch of Anticlides will ascend 
from half a century to a century above 
the physical era of the notation, B.c. 
1765, founded on the revolution of the 
year of 365 days. But,as the old solar 
year of 360 days anticipated this form, 
and would recede through the signs 
and seasons in cycles of 68 and 69 
solar years alternately, it is not impro- 
bable but that the physical notation 
was originally adapted to the former, 
and may hence have originated by the 
space of one or more of these short 
cycles earlier; and the early appear- 
ance of the notation on the inscriptions 
justifies this supposition. 

The same reasoning will necessarily 
apply to the pyramids, as the return 
of the gnomonic phenomena would de- 
pend on the form of year in use; and 
we must allow for several centuries of 
observation before the system was 
finally determined. 

There were, however, other pyra- 
mids, according to Manetho’s record, of 
the first Egyptian dynasty, raised pre- 
viously to the great piles of Memphis, 
by the aid of which science may have 
been matured; and it is difficult to 
imagine the last-mentioned pyramids, 
so perfect in their structure and posi- 
tion, to have preceded the matured 
system. We have, however, arrived 
within narrow chronological limits, and 
history may enable us to settle the re- 
maining question in cur concluding 
essay. 


HERMOGENES. 
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BLUE FRIAR PLEASANTRIES. 


NO. XIV. THE AMUSING PFELLOW.—NO. XV. REPORT OF A VISIT TO THE 
CONSOLIDATED NATIONAL KNOWLEDGE COMPANY. 


NO. XIV. THE AMUSING FELLOW. 


« O think not my spirits are always as light, 
And as free from a pang, as they seem to you now.”—Moore. 


Poor Jack Lackland was the sole 
son and heir of a country gentleman, 
who began his career in the possession 
of hereditary wealth, and left his suc- 
cessor to enjoy the nothing that re- 
mained of a once flourishing and in- 
dustriously squandered patrimony. The 
latter derived, it is true, some satisfac- 
tion in the recollection, that no less a 
person than a king of England had 
been his namesake ; and he cultivated 
his pride by the consideration of his 
having a right, so soon as he might be 
enabled to pay both tailor and tax- 
gatherer, not only to wear a coat of su- 
perfine gentility, but likewise to mount 
heraldic honours, and “ carry arms.” 
He was, nevertheless, “ crest fallen” 
under the sense of his poverty; and 
could not help in some measure envy- 
ing those, who, having no “ arms” to 
“ carry,” could yet “ stand at ease.” 

When his stinted education was 
completed, and himself thrown upon 
the world to manage as best he might, 
with “ nothing but his poor spirits to 
feed and clothe him,” he found himself 
surrounded by a host of well-doing 
companions, who had each inherited 
from the humble industry or good for- 
tune of their fathers an income, which, 
in the eyes of poor Jack, was princely. 
In fact, the idea of pecuniary inde- 
pendence was, as far as he was con- 
cerned, an extravagant chimera—a sort 
of gorgeous night-mare—which he 
dared not encourage,—a_pleasure- 
fraught incubus which only visited the 
heaving chest of prostrate hope, when 
it slept under the malinfluence of in- 
digestion. The virtue of his imagined 
extremity was this, that he instantly 
made up his mind to the worst; and 
any thing, therefore, which might here- 
after improve upon beggary would be 
thankfully received as a distinguished 
blessing. 

He started in a profession, which, of 
all others, requires practical experience, 
and extensive connexion, and soon 
formed a numerous acquaintance,— for 
he was AN AMUSING FELLow. Hewas 
sought for in evening parties, where he 


read farces, and sang comic songs ; 
danced in spite of the shoe which 
pinched his heel, and laughed in oppo- 
sition to the anxieties which weighed 
upon his heart. The young ladies 
opened their albums to his pencil, and 
every young gentleman took wine with 
him at supper. ‘The mammas in- 
quired into his “ ways and means,” 
and the papas offered him a seat in 
their carriage home. Then would his 
bachelor friends visit him at his lodg- 
ings, regarding the bottles of port and 
sherry which went their rounds with 
such continuous motion as the chance- 
elected delegates of a large constitu- 
ency in the cellar. ‘ Want of money 
makes one sad ;” but sadness and he 
knew no companionship, and money 
therefore was abundant with him. 
When his visitors departed for the 
night, he sent them laughing from his 
threshold. It was with difficulty they 
got away from such AN AMUSING FEL- 
Low. 

In the course of time, Jack suc- 
ceeded in making a slight move in his 
profession —just enough to talk of, and 
no more,— for he had done it gratui- 
tously. Yet it is, perhaps, wrong to 
say ‘‘ gratuitously,” since he had an 
invitation or two to take his mutton at 
the dinner-table, and afterwards to “ eat 
fire” in the drawing-room of his em- 
ployer. 

“Never mind,” said he, “ le bon 
temps viendra ;” so he announced his 
name and profession on a brass door- 
plate, and sat himself down in his 
office with all the becoming sedateness 
ofa man of business. There he fagged 
early and late,—not for pay, but merely 
for employment,— volunteering his as- 
sistance to the niggardly, in the hope 
of winning the notice of the generous. 
From the numbers who flocked to his 
office door, you would have thought 
him o’erburdened with occupation ; 
and so, indeed, he was,— for there was 
no end of customers who came to beg, 
and of droppers-in who came to laugh ; 
and he had enough to do to keep up 
his stock of alms for the one set, and of 
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jests for the other. He sometimes at- 
tempted to hint to his merry visitors 
that his profession (though one in 
which he gloried) was adopted from 
necessity ; that his time and wits were 
his only means; and that, although ca- 
pable of a jest, he was by nature a 
serious man. He hoped this might 
turn the current of their favour into a 
more profitable channel; and, at all 
events, he trusted they would remember 
to speak of his professional aspirings, 
should opportunity occur. Many were 
the opportunities; yet was he never re- 
membered except as Jack Lackland, 
the AMUSING FELLOW. 

When occasionally heart-sick under 
the depressing influence of “ hope de- 
ferred,” his companions would say, 
“nay, cheer up. A fellow with such 
talents as yours is swe to get on, and 
to make friends wherever he goes.” 
“ No,” said Jack, “ 1 only make fun 
wherever I go ; and, when my audience 
have laughed me out, they make off.” 
“*Why,” the other would say, “ there 
was Mrs. *****, the other day (the 
wife of one of the local “ great ones”), 
dying to see you.” “ Well,” replied 
Jack, “I believe she may have been 
dying ; for she has since seen me, so- 
licited my company, and laughed at 
my jokes; and she this morning, on 
meeting me, cut me dead. But it’s all 
regular,” continued Jack ; “ they who 
are content to purchase favour with a 
song must be also content with the ex- 
perience, that favours so lightly ob- 
tained are as lightly lost. By the time 
that you shall have sung yourself out of 
voice you will have sung yourself out 
of your character ; and the laughers 
will then unite against you in a chorus 
of contempt. The amusing poor gen- 
tleman, and the beautiful poor woman, 
are much in the same predicament. 
Both are attractive —alive to flattery, 
and therefore susceptible of seduction. 
You serve them with adulation until 
they serve you ; 


‘ And when you have their roses, 
You basely leave their thorns to prick 
themselves, 
And mock them with their bareness.’ 


Thus, no one was better acquainted 
than Jack with all the prudential max- 
ims which govern the conduct of those 
who have, in their b/essed nature, no 
fun to interfere with their straight-for- 
ward progress in the beaten tread of so- 
briety. 


Neither had he any more con- 
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trol over his affections than over his 
wits,— for he committed matrimony. 
The lady had a little money, and a 
great deal of good sense. She had 
laughed at his drolleries with the rest of 
the world ; but he fell in love with her 
for not despising him afterwards. 

It was curious to watch her, as she 
watched Aim, when, under the excite- 
ment ofa room full of applause, he was 
giving yet more and more rein to his 
comic Pegasus. She would sit looking 
on him, like the good genius of man, 
witnessing, with questionable satisfac- 
tion, the temporary success of an inno- 
cent, but, at the same time, less than 
profitable, race against that jog-trotting 
old Dobbin, which worldly men, and 
old maids who have forsworn the 
world, call “ Propriety.” She knew 
what was to follow that continuous ele- 
vation of the soul’s merriment, which, 
while it lasted, seemed incapable of 
qualification. She saw the balloon, 
inflated by the unsubstantial vapour of 
gratified vanity, mounting higher and 
higher “ amid the shouts of the multi- 
tude ;” and she only feared the descent 
of the parachute, which, in the silence 
of domestic retirement, was subse- 
quently to follow; or we may find 
another similitude for the career of an 
AMUSING FELLow, who so often goes 
up like a rocket, and comes down— 
like the stick ! 

Beware, ye fair ones who would be 
linked to amMUSING FELLOws! Be- 
ware how ye subject yourselves to be 
only endured for the sake of a husband, 
who is himself only desired for the sake 
of his song. Beware how you take 
upon yourselves the duties of a drag; 
to be hung as much out of siglit as pos- 
sible, a dangling encumbrance, while 
the coach is running along the sunny 
level of excitement; and only to be 
serviceable as a clog to the wheels 
during the progress of self-abandon- 
ment down the shadowy steep of re- 
action. Beware how you run the risk 
of proving, that he who may be all in 
all to his company, may be something 
worse than nothing to his wife; that 
he who, in the evening party, is oblig- 
ing, bland, and cheerful, may carry 
home with him nothing but selfishness, 
moroseness, and gloom ; and that he 
who, in the glare of a drawing-room 
lustre, flits about as lightly and gaily 
as a moth, may shew himself at the 
domestic hearth as dull and dump- 
ish as a chrysalis. 
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Unquestionably there are choice mo- 
ments in the life of such a man ; for it 
is something to be the supreme source 
of entertainmentin any well-conditioned 
assembly. At the same time, there are 
miseries which amusing fellows “ only 
know ;” and among these is their liabi- 
lity to be deserted by their best spirits 
even when they may be most wanted. 
Ofall reputes, a repute for entertaining 
powers is the most difficult to maintain. 
A character for profound wisdom may 
be obtained by solemn nods of acqui- 
escence, or by portentous head-shakes 
of disapproval; and it may be very re- 
spectably preserved by the observance 
of a mysterious silence. A character 
for gentility may be gained by avoiding 
the exhibition of any character at all, 
—nothing more being required of you 
than to varnish over your native insi- 
pidity with the sweet oil of an ever- 
smiling, no-meaning courtesy. A cha- 
racter for professional distinction may 
be supported by never evincing any 
extrinsic acquirements, and by regret- 
ting, at the same time, that the engross- 
ing occupations of your particular call- 
ingshould so completely have precluded 
their attainment. Other characters, 
procurable by indolence itself, and un- 
taxed by any calls upon wit, might 
also be enumerated, as affording their 
holders that kind of otiwm cum dignitate 
in which it is the peculiar delight of 
dulness to revel. 

But the man who once mounts the 
colours of a humorist, and shews him- 
self in the character of AN AMUSING 
FELLOW, lias entered upon a Herculean 
task indeed! Ie has, as it were, sworn 
himself in,— never to be dull—never to 
be ill—never to be diftident—never to 
be tired —never to have a cold —never 
to have a headach—never to forget an 
old song—never to be without a new 
one —never to have done making the 
little children laugh—never to mind 
their never going to bed on the occasion 
of his presence,—and, worse than all, 
never to shew any mortification, per- 
plexity, or temper, when, in spite of 
himself, he has been urged to sing a 
sentimental ballad, and can’t hear his 
own voice for the noise of four quar- 
relling whist players, a violent back- 
gammonist, a ferocious fire poker, a 
restless footman with the rattling handle 
ofa creaking door in his hand, an un- 
solicited and discordant accompani- 
ment by a whistling sportsman, and 
the jingle of the crockery and glasses 
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on the supper tray, which is just 
brought in as the song reaches its 
climax, and leaves the singer to lament 
the day he was ever born aN AMUSING 
FELLow! 

Poor Jack, however, worked his way 
onward through all the good and evil 
of his career as an entertainer, and 
ultimately made a few friends, who saw 
that there was something in him more 
than laughter. This was particularly 
evident in a little occurrence which 
took place when I was first introduced 
tohim. He had been delighting two 
or three of us at his lodgings with a 
flow of wit and spirits, even more full 
than usual; when, suddenly discover- 
ing that we had far exceeded the in- 
tended hour of our departure, we hur- 
ried away altogether. Having occasion 
to call on him early next morning, I 
found that he was still in bed, and ob- 
served the supper-table just as we had 
left it, with the addition of a scrap of 
paper, on which was pencilled the fol- 
lowing :-— 

*« Good night, my jocund revellers,— 

Good night to every one :” 

My banquet-hall is echoless,— 

My merry guests are gone ! 


A moment past, how light my mirth — 
llow strange this sadness now ! 

In lonely silence, on my hand 
I lean my heated brow. 


Yet, wherefore this ? 
brings 
No charge against my soul: 
There was no evil in my mirth, 
Nor poison in the bowl: 


My conscience 


‘The friends I pledged I dearly loved, — 
They pledged their love to me ; 

With grateful joy I hailed their smiles ; 
Whence now this misery ! 

A phantom sorrow haunts my heart,— 
In vain I covet sleep : 

How loudly laughed they at my mirth, 
Nor deem’d | thus could weep! 


I went into his bed-room, and looked 
at him significantly, holding the paper 
in my hand. 

“ Aha,” said he, “ you have found 
me out, then ?” 

“ Just so,” I replied; “ but why 
assume, in the company of your newly 
made acquaintance a character which 
is foreign to your real feelings ?” 

“ Not so,” said he, “‘ T assume no- 
thing that is not native to my mind ; 
but am so ridiculously alive to the 
sweets of applause, that I only exhibit 
so much of my nature as appears cal- 

xX 
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culated to excite the pleasure of those 
about me.” 

“ And what reason have you,” I re- 
joined, “ for supposing that the graver 
properties of your mind would not 
prove acceptable ?” 

“‘ Merely this,” he replied : “ I find 
that affectation is almost always on the 
side of the sentimental —that persons, 
who look superciliously on a piece of 
true English humour, will afterwards 
turn up their eyes in adoration of an 
amazingly indecent song, delivered in 
particularly bad Italian, to the mean- 
ing of which they have, of course, been 
utterly insensible. In short, a professed 
attachment to the imagined super-gen- 
tility of feeling and soul is the resource 
of those who are too obtuse to compre- 
hend a joke, or too phlegmatic to laugh 
atone. They really care no more for 
the sombre than for the sparkling — for 
that which is classical than for that 
which is slang: but it is necessary, as 
pretenders to mind, that they should 
exhibit some sensibility; and they 
therefore choose the saving grace of 
sentiment, before what they conceive 
to be the questionable refinement of 
livelier matter. It is impossible for a 
Tom Noddy to impose upon us by the 
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mimicry of a hearty laugh; but he 
may readily effect an exclamation of 
‘ Charming, charming!’ even while his 
remnant of honesty gives the lie direct 
to his words. My own observations 
have led me to conclude, that the 
simple-minded, generally, are more 
alive to the gay than to the grave— 
that they are sufficiently bored with 
the solemn noodledoms of pretension, 
to give a welcome to the more humble 
playfulness of mirth whenever they can 
meet with it; and that he, who would 
be popular as AN AMUSING FELLOW, 
must act farce in company — and 
tragedy” —(concluded he, with a tear 
and a sigh) —“ and tragedy — at 
home !” 

Poor Jack! I suspect this was fre- 
quently the case with himself: and if 
the few stanch friends, to whom I 
have before alluded, had not taken him 
by the hand, on the strength of qua- 
lities far other than those which first 
recommended him to society, I fear he 
would have gone onward to his grave, 
simply as AN AMUSING FELLOW—a 
poor unpaid player—and that some of 
his quondam applauders would have 
written “ Buffoon ” upon his tomb. 


Locke, 3. f. 
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Your Joiimess, anD Brorners 
Br.ve,—Once more repeating my deep 
sense of the distinguished compliment 
which you paid me, in appointing me 
as a fitting delegate to represent, in my 
single self, an epitomised concentration 
of your several excellencies, before so 
very important and vast a body as the 
ConsocipaTep NationaALKNOWLEDGE 
Company, [ shall proceed, without fur- 
ther preface, to inform you of the gra- 
tifying manner in which your repre- 
sentative was received; and subse- 
quently to detail some of the leading 
matters which engaged the members 
of this most erudite association, during 
its sojourn among the hospitable and 
science-seeking inhabitants of Puddle- 
dock. 

In the first place, then, you are to 
know, that when your representative 
appeared, accoutred in his full mo- 
nastic suit of blue, the windows of the 
principal streets displayed the most en- 
livening exhibition of stockings of that 
colour; and the intuitive ambition of 
my heart was to be immediately created 
a Knight of the Garter. The clouds, 
which had previously “ lower’d o'er ” 


the town, almost instantly took flight, 
leaving the sky as cerulean as my 
cowl ; while the gin palaces threw open 
their doors to all who desired to exor- 
cise the blue devils by the magic in- 
fluence of blue ruin. The vessels in 
the port hoisted all their blue peters; 
the waters of the harbour looked ultra- 
marine; and a detachment of the Ox- 
ford Blues presented arms to me as I 
passed. Every spire in the town was 
terminated by a bran new treble 
gilt weathercock—the parish church 
steeples with owls, and the chapels of 
ease with magpies. The young ladies 
of the leading boarding-school pre- 
sented me with an exquisite bouquet 
of blue-bells ; and the governess mani- 
fested at once her love for men of our 
colour, and her regard for the science 
of entomology, by prevailing on me to 
accept a brooch of her own invention, 
exhibiting a very corpulent blue-bottle 
fly impaled upon a most prodigious 
pin. I was immediately invited to 
gratuitous bed and board at the Blue 
Boar ; where I was waited upon by the 
gentlest of maidens, having eyes as blue 
as the beads of my rosary. 
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All this you will receive, I have no 
doubt, with sentiments of the deepest 
blue ; and retain it perpetually figured 
in your memories, even as the azure 
dye of the tattooer is lastingly im- 
printed in the face of an Otaheitan. 
So overwhelming was the effect of this 
reception upon my mind, that my body 
necessarily sympathised in the tumult ; 
and the head of the medical section 
was compelled to administer to me a 
blue pill, to be followed by a morning 
draught, which, instead of being, as is 
the custom, “ black,” was so far ac- 
commodated to the complexion of my 
habits as to exhibit a tinge of very 
positive indigo. 

Thus received —and relieved —I 
proceeded to survey the business of 
the vast congregation, and was de- 
lighted to observe how science and 
pleasure commingled in gentle amity. 
The inhabitants, for the most part, 
seemed to appreciate the honour con- 
ferred upon them; for although many 
of the shopkeepers persisted in remain- 
ing behind their counters, ‘ sticking ” 
(as George Barnwell wished that he 
had stuck) “ to their prunes and figs ” 
—still, to the credit of Puddledock 
be it proclaimed, that the great ma- 
jority magnanimously shut up their 
shops, and opened their back parlours 
for the free benefit of the distinguished 
members of the Consotrpatep Na- 
tional KNowLepGe Company. The 
tea-gardens of the neighbourhood were 
all opened, and “ water boiled” gratis. 
A ticket, signed by the mayor, entitled 
the holder to a cigar and glass of gin 
and water in the skittle-ground. The 
London Sunday papers, with spittoons 
and sawdust, were made free to all who 
could gain admittance into the nume- 
rous taps of the town; and the little 
boys of the National School stood in 
readiness to say their catechism and 
multiplication-table to any member of 
the association who might be desirous 
of testifying to the merits of Bell and 
Lancaster. Miss Tims’s circulating 
library was thrown open to the more 
imaginative class of visitors ; while the 
more severely studious were admitted 
to “ drink deep” from the Penny and 
Saturday Magazines, the numberless 
numbers of which strewed the tables 
of the reading-room of the Mechanics’ 
Institute. 

The real business of the meeting com- 
menced with a general assemblage of 
the Consonrpatep NationaL Know- 
1£06e Company in the “ Great Room” 
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of the “* Goose and Gridiron,” which 
was splendidly illumined for the occa- 
sion with long sixes from the manufac- 
tory of Muttonfat, Whitewick, and Co., 
in Tallow Lane. Fair as those candles, 
and of more beauteous mould, as slim 
in form, and with eyes beaming like 
their lighted wicks, shone Puddledock’s 
galaxy of loveliness ; and delightful it 
was to find woman interweaving the 
golden threads of poetry with the 
prosaic web of science. 

Lord Polynous was in the chair, 
and distinguished himself by an open- 
ing address, of which the leading points 
were the following :—He first touched 
upon Puddledock, and all that it 
owed to the practical operations of that 
enterprise and intelligence, which it 
was the purpose of the ConsoLipaTeD 
NatronaL Know.LepGe Company to 
promote. He remembered it when, 
as a scholar on the Grammar School 
foundation, he looked up with admira- 
tion to the distinguished renown of the 
master, Dr. Birch, and of two or three 
more in the town, who, like Newton 
and Milton, were only resplendent 
from the darkness that surrounded 
them ; but he zow looked around him, 
and, dazzled by the pervading spread 
of knowledge, knew not where to seek 
for any thing so invidious as distinction. 
It might be said that all men were so 
particularly enlightened, that there were 
no particularly enlightened men; a most 
perspicuous paradox, which he pro- 
pounded with prodigious pleasure, if 
not very extravagant pride. He then 
drew a parallel between the maids of 
honour in Queen Elizabeth’s time, 
whose chief accomplishment consisted 
in eating beefsteaks and onions for 
breakfast, and the maids of all-work 
in the present day, who, in the science 
of fine-ladyism, exceeded their mis- 
tresses: also, between the former con- 
dition of the literary garden of England, 
when a few vigorous plants sprung up 
unbidden, unassisted, and uncontrolled, 
and its presentimproved state, exhibiting 
a thousand nurseries for the young, hot- 
beds for the delicate, and academic forc- 
ing houses for the promotion of exoticism. 
There were formerly only a few toiling 
individuals who wasted their midnight 
oil for the enlightenment of posterity ; 
there are now a thousand co-operating 
assuciations, who waste nothing but 
their time in amassing such a heritage 
of scientific and philosophical wealth, 
that posterity will have nothing to do 
but to enjoy its otium cum dignitate, 
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without caring a copper for the hydra- 
headed daddy who begot him. “ And 
why should I, gentlemen,” said the 
learned lord,—“ why should I be dis- 
tinguished from my neighbours in pro- 
moting the happiness of future genera- 
tions? No, no,—co-operation, gentle- 
men,—co-operation! as the shoal of 
mackerel simultaneously exclaimed, 
when it magnanimously rushed into a 
fishing net, to the subsequent satisfac- 
tion of all the dinner parties in a most 
voracious vicinity! I say, gentlemen, 
co-operation! and the vast indivisible 
results of a division of labour! Time 
was when we had only one Shake- 
speare to write thirty-six plays ! What, 
then, may we not now, expect, when 
we have a ‘ Dramatic Author’s Soci- 
ety,’ for the wholesale manufactory of 
Hamlets and Othellos? ‘Time was, 
when the only place of worship in this 
town was the parish episcopalian 
church—possibly a swe and safe means 
of getting to Heaven; but requiring a 
far more patient spirit than .a!l the 
heavenward-bound of the present day 
can be expected to entertain. This, 
gentlemen, is the day of another era. 
The country is intersected with canals, 
railroads, and short cuts; and the ve- 
hicles for carrying you from one place 
to another are as numerous as the 
roads over which they travel. You 
may still go from Puddledock to Lon- 
don by the royal mail, if you choose ; 
but you have fifty other opportunities 
—not omitting that afforded by the 
Nassau balloon, which will drop your 
parachute wherever you desire it to fall. 
So, you may still go to heaven by that 
old omnibus the church, if you will; 
or you may tackle yourself to some in- 
flated machine of dissent, choosing 
either the ‘ Ranterian,’ the * Groan- 
erian,’ the ‘ Bap-dippian,’ the * Damna- 
torian,’ or any one of the innumerable 
remainder of Ture Unitep Dirrer- 
ENcE Company’s vehicles, which you, 
in this age of individual independence, 
and, at the same time, of collective 
wisdom, may be pleased to travel by.” 

With a few other weighty observa- 
tions of this kind, his lordship con- 
cluded a most eloquent address; and 
the various sections of the Consoxi- 
paTep Nationat Knowrepce Com- 
pany proceeded with the papers and 
discussions peculiar to their various 
objects. 

Professor Botherbrain read a paper 
on the mathematical elucidations of 
transatlantic phlebotomy, in which he 
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very pointedly exposed the hallucina- 
tions of magnetic tendencies, as evinced 
in the history of painting ; and shewed, 
by the chemical properties of cranio- 
logy, that the poor laws originated in a 
system of alluvial deposit. He further 
proved, that the Greek drama owed all 
its mechanical influence upon meta- 
physics in vacuo to the establishment 
of Mr. Harris’s lightning conductors ; 
and gave his numerous reasons for be- 
lieving that the prosperity of Ireland 
was not incompatible with the universal 
use of Morrison's Acidulated Drops. 

Here the president felt called upon 
to address a few words to the society, 
feeling, as he did, that the learned 
professor was touching on very deli- 
cate ground. “ It was impossible,” 
said he, * that the important subject 
under consideration can be thoroughly 
discussed without some allusion to 
Morrison’s Acidulated Drops: at the 
same time,” he continued, “ my learned 
friends must be aware that it is a sub- 
ject which involves the possibility of 
taking a drop too much,— rather than 
which it were better to drop it alto- 
gether.” 

The professor then proceeded to take 
a general view of ornithology, as con- 
nected with national education, and 
concluded with some very pertinent 
observations on the immoral influence 
of the Roman antiquities. 

The president then invited the mem- 
bers of the section to enter upon a dis- 
cussion of the various important topics 
that had been so powerfully brought 
forward by Professor Botherbrain, the 
grand principle of whose lecture seemed 
to rest on the assertion, that ante- 
diluvian effects are the consequences 
of what may occur during the next 
Hilary term. This was, in truth, the 
subject they were at liberty to discuss ; 
and not (as some might probably 
imagine) the liberty of the subject, 
which was a subject no one, in those 
days of freedom, enjoyed the liberty 
of bringing into question. He, there- 
fore insisted upon the avowed princi- 
ple of the lecture being alone consi- 
dered,— requesting that there miglit be 
a careful exclusion of any thing which 
might be deemed personal to the man 
in the moon ; and emphatically hoping 
that no allusions of a carniverous na- 
ture would be, on any account, in- 
dulged in. 

Sir Latherem Logie said that he had 
listened with attention to the learned 
professor’s paper, and: felt it to be a 
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duty he owed to the ConsoLipatTEeD 
Narronat Knowtepce Company to 
expose the error of his principles, and 
the fallacy of his deductions. He, 
then, with admirable modesty and point, 
quoted the celebrated line in Aristotle’s 
Apostoli Apostolorum,— 
“Cum uandi 
rorbe.” 


cantagree, umustin er- 
The professor, he said, has asserted the 
inefficiency of matter, while he at the 
same time declared that efficiency mat- 
ters not. ‘* Now,” continued the 
learned baronet, “ if it matters not 
that things should be efficient, why 
should the inefficiency of matier be a 
thing for remark? Again,” said he, 
“the lecturer has vainly endeavoured 
to separate the animalibus and the ve- 
getalibus. Here I shall effect a re- 
ductio ad absurdum ; for Cicero dis- 
tinetly says in his Brainorum Bother- 
um,s— 


‘Si housum identicum two-um inhabit- 
um,’ 


(that is, if two things inhabit the same 
house), 


‘Two-um’ (the two things) ‘ identicum 
sunt’ (are the same). 


Sir Latherem was proceeding to ex- 
amine the decided opposition which 
the professor had (as he, Sir Lather- 
em, imagined) declared against the 
vulgar notion, that the theory of optics 
was a mere branch of polygamy, when 

Professor Botherbrain arose, in great 
indignation, and interposed :-— 

“My lord,” said he, “I cannot 
suffer myself to be so mistaken. I 
merely alluded to the telescopic effects 
of Hymeneal ascendency, under the 
fear—the honest and well-grounded 
fear —that bachelors are in the habit of 
leaping, without looking, into the nu- 
merical disadvantages of a wife and 
seven children.” 

“Then” interrupted Sir Latherem, 
my opponent is clearly guilty of 
moral dyspepsia, in resolving the dif- 
ferential calculus of Sir Isaac Newton 
into the form of an epithalamium : nor 
can I help remarking, at the same time, 
on the plenitude of his precocity in 
ascribing domestic happiness to the 
agricultural influence of good hus- 
bandry. I grant you, sir,” continued 
the learned baronet, with considerable 
emotion, ‘I grant you, that a spade is 
a spade; but, let it never be forgotten 
that a rake isa rake! And, my lord, 
when I see the green sward of family 
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peace excoriated by the iron teeth of 
that pernicious instrument — when I 
see the verdant promise of velvet ver- 
dure violated by the vicious vigour of 
that viperous and envenomed fang, I 
do acknowledge, that, as a cultivator 
of the rich soil of moral felicity — as 
an eradicator of those rancorous weeds 
which clog the effulgence of the sum- 
mer sun —and as a foe to the darken- 
ing diabolisms which dim the growth 
of the summer’s flower— I do acknow- 
ledge, I say, that I am lost in the 
smoke of a gigantic indignation, and 
can only exclaim with the poet, 


‘ Si smotherum, botherum, blast any one 
of us, 

In furibus, powder, and ball’em cannon- 
ibus !’” 

For the fidelity of the foregoing ac- 
count of what took place at the meeting 
of Section A, [ am indebted to the 
newspaper report; from which I have 
extracted thus much to shew the spi- 
rited manner in which the bright sparks 
of truth were elicited by the flint and 
steel of assertion and denial. Com- 
bination and collision form the leading 
virtue of the ConsoLipatep NATIONAL 
KNnow.LepGe Company. What im- 
portance can be attached to the ipse 
divits of soliloquising Philosophy, when 
compared to the issue of those phreno- 
logical bumps which are developed by 
a numerous society of colloquacious 
philosophers knocking their heads to- 
gether? What is the Novum Organum 
of Lord Bacon, when compared with 
the volume of Reports just published 
by the C.N. K.C.? Is it not as the 
great clumsy castings of the Southwark 
lron Bridge, compared with the ferru- 
ginous refinements of the smithery, in 
which the bellows, the hammer, and 
the file, co-operate; and where the 
magic of carbon converts an obstinate 
ironical pig into a well-tempered, flexi- 
ble, sharp-whetted blade ? 

But, without dwelling longer ou the 
merits of the C. N. K. C., 1 will con- 
tinue to enumerate the remainder of 
the leading topics which engaged its 
attention. 

In Section B, Mr. Flogemall exhi- 
bited a model of his self-acting, never- 
ceasing Birch-broom, intended to keep 
up a constant clearance of the dust of 
indolence, the cobwebs of dulness, 
and the soil of vice, from the school- 
room. Though, fundamentally, its ac- 
tion was similar to that of the manual 
system now in use, it was free from 
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the several objections taken to the 
latter. The master was relieved from 
an unpleasant duty, distressing at once 
to his eyes, his ears, and his humanity; 
the delinquent was spared the de- 
moralising effects of considering that 
he had smarted under the chastisement 
of a fellow-mortal ; and both were en- 
abled to meet after execution of sen- 
tence on the most equal and amicable 
terms possible. 

In the Statistical Section (D), a very 
interesting paper was read by Mr. 
Paulo Pryabout, who had obtained his 
intelligence with great difficulty, and 
at the very considerable hazard of 
having his nose pulled by the savage 
chiefs of the more secluded families in 
and about Puddledock. He had, how- 
ever, succeeded in amassing together a 
great many important facts, tending to 
illustrate the moral and physical con- 
dition of things in the neighbourhood ; 
and he enumerated, among many others, 
the following : 

In the population of Puddledock 
there was a per centage of 50 males, 
who wore one clean shirt a-week and 
an extra collar on Thursdays. He was 
sorry to say, that there were 25 per 
cent who wore no shirts at all. An- 
other 25 per cent wore two shirts per 
week ; but he was grieved to add, that 
there was also a per centage of 25 
who had not paid their washerwomen. 
Iie was sorry in uot having been en- 
abled to penetrate the secrecy which 
envelops the linen statistics of the 
females of Puddledock ; but, the 
truth was, he was content, rather to 
allow the chemise question to remain 
“smothered in surmise,” than to run 
the risk of being, like Falstaff, smo- 
thered himself in a buck-basket full of 
foul clothes. The scratches in his eyes 
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were received in his pertinacious at- 
tempts to find out what proportion of 
the old maids of Puddledock had had 
offers of marriage made to them; and 
the bruises of his postern-man_ had 
been occasioned by the merciless kicks 
of certain old bachelors, who chose to 
feel indignant at being closely interro- 
gated as to the number of refusals they 
had met with. He had reason to 
know, that a full moiety of the popu- 
lation enjoyed a pudding of some kind 
on Sundays; and that the muffin-inan, 
every Tuesday and Friday evening, 
supplied, on an average, a twentieth 
part of the inhabitants with from two 
to six pennyworth. ‘Two houses in 
every thirty-seven possessed warming- 
pans ; and, at least, four-fifths of the 
old women kept cats. The entire num- 
ber of souls within the parish bounda- 
ries amounted to nearly one-eighth 
more than the number of entire bodies ; 
one-ninth of the population being de- 
ficient either of a limb or an eye. Of 
these, a full third required only one 
boot or shoe; and of this third, one- 
half only employed wooden legs, the 
remainder supporting themselves on 
crutches. As it regarded the state of 
education, Mr. Paulo Pryabout stated 
a fact so flattering to the Blue Friars, 
that I have kept it as the concluding 
morceau of my Report. He said, that, 
until the beginning of eighteen hundred 
and thirty-seven, three-fourths of the 
population could not read; but that, 
when it became known that the “ Blue 
Friar Pleasantries”’ were forthcoming, 
every one who had an eye to see im- 
mediately learned his letters; schools 
were established; erudition became 
universal in thirty days; and Fraser’s 
Magazine has been regularly taken in 
ever since ! Locke, 3. f. 
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FASHNABLE FAX AND POLITE ANNYGOATS, 


BY CHARLES YELLOWPLUSH, ESQ. 


No. —, Grosvenor Square, 
10th October. 
(N.B. Hairy Bell.) 

My prar Y.—Your dellixy in send- 
ing me My Book* does you honour ; 
for the subjick on which it treats can- 
not, like politix, metafizzix, or other 
silly sciences, be criticized by the com- 
mon writin creaturs who do your and 
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other Magazines at so much a yard. 
I am a chap of a different sort. | 
have lived with some of the first fami- 
lies in Furope, and I say it, without 
fear of contradistinction, that, since the 
death of George the IV., and Mr. 
Simpson of Voxall Gardens, there 
doesn’t, praps, live a more genlmnly 
man than myself. As to figger, I beat 


* My Book ; or, the Anatomy of Conduct. By Jobn Henry Skelton. London, 
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Simpson all to shivers; and know 
more of the world than the late George. 
He did things in a handsome style 
enough, but he lived always in one 
set, and got narrow in his notions. 
How could he be otherwise? [ad he 
my opportunities, I say he would have 
been a better dressed man, a better 
dined man (poor angsy deer, as the 
French say), and a better furnitured 
man. These qualities an’t got by in- 
dolence, but by acute hobservation 
and foring travel, as I have had. But 
a truce to heggotism, and let us pro- 
ceed with bisniss. 

Skelton’s Anatomy (or Skeleton’s, 
which, I presume, is his real name) is 
a work which has been long wanted 
in the littery world. A reglar slap- 
up, no-mistake, out-an’-out account of 
the manners and usitches of genteel 
society, will be appreciated in every 
famly from Buckly Square to White- 
chapel Market. Ever since you sent 
me the volum, 1 have read it to the 
gals in our hall, who are quite delighted 
of it, and every day grows genteeler 
and genteeler. So is Jeames, coach- 
man; so is Sam and George, and little 
Halfred, the sugar-loafed page :—all 
’xcept old Huffy, the fat veezy porter, 
who sits all day in his hall-chair, and 
never reads a word of anythink but 
that ojus Hage newspaper. “ Luffy,” 
I often say to him, “ why continue to 
read that blaggerd print! Want of 
decency, Ilufly, becomes no man in 
your high situation: a genlman with- 
out morallity, is like a liv’ry-coat with- 
out a shoulder-knot.” But the old- 
fashioned beast reads on, and don’t 
care for a syllable of what I say. As 
for the Sat’rist, that’s different: I read 
it myself, reg’lar; for it’s of uncom- 
promising Raddicle principils, and 
lashes the vices of the arristoxy. But 
again I am diverging from Skeleton. 

What | like about him so pertiklerly 
is his moddisty. Before you come to 
the book, there is, first, a Deddication; 
then, a Preface; and nex’, a Proly- 
gomeny. ‘The fust is about hisself; 
the second about hisself, too; and, 
cuss me! if the Prolygolygominy an’t 
about hisself again, and his school- 
master, the Rev. John Finlay, late of 
Streatham Academy. I shall give a 
few extrax from them : 


“* Graceful manners are not intuitive : 
so he, who, through industry or the 
smiles of fortune, would emulate a polite 
carriage, must be taught not to outrage 
propriety. Many topics herein consi- 
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dered have been discussed, more or less 
gravely or jocosely, according as the 
subject-matter admitted the varying 
treatment. I would that with propriety 
much might be expunged, but that I felt 
it is all required from the nature of the 
work, ‘The public is the tribunal to 
which I appeal: not friendship, but 
public attestation, must affix the signet 
to My Book ’s approval or condemnation. 
Sheridan, when manager of Drury, was 
known to say, he had solicited and re- 
ceived the patronage of friends, but from 
the public only had he found support. 
So may it be with me!” 

There’s a sentence for you, Mr. 
Yorke! We disputed about it, for 
three quarters of an hour, in the ser- 
vants’-hall. Miss Simkins, my lady’s 
feel de chamber, says it’s complete 
ungramatticle, as so it is. ‘ I would 
that,” &c., “but that,” and so forth: 
what can be the earthly meaning of it # 
** Graceful manners,” says Skeleton, 
“is not intuitive.’ Nor more an’t 
grammar, Skelton ; sooner than make 
a fault in which, L’d knife my fish, or 
malt after my cheese. 

As for “emulating a genteel car- 
riage,” not knowing what that might 
mean, we at once asked Jim Coach- 
man; but neither he nor his helpers 
could help us. Jim thinks it was a 
baroosh; cook says, a brisky; Sam, 
the stable-boy (who, from living chiefly 
among the hosses and things, lias got 
a sad low way of talking), said it was 
all dicky, and bid us drive on to the 
nex’ page. 

** For years, when | have observed 
any thing in false taste, | have remarked 
that, when My Book makes its appear- 
ance, such an anomaly will be discon- 
tinued ; and, instead of an angry reply, 
it has ever been, ‘What! are you writing 
such a work?’ till at length, in several 
societies, My Book has been referred to 
whenever une méprise has taken place. 
As thus: ‘ My Book is, indeed, wanted ;’ 
or, ‘If My Book were here ;’ or, ‘We 
shall never be right without My Book ;’ 
which led me to take minutes of the bar- 
barisms I observed. I now give them 
to the world, from a conviction that a 
rule of conduct should be studied, and 
impressed upon the mind. Other studies 
come occasionally into play; but the 
conduct, the deportment, and the manner 
are ever in view, and should be a primary 
consideration, and by no means left to 
chance (as at present), ‘whether it be 
good, or whether it be evil.’ 

‘* Most books that have appeared on 
this vital subject have generally been of 
a trashy nature; intended, one would 
imagine —if you took the trouble to read 
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them—_as advertisements to this trade, 
or for that man, this draper, or that 
dentist, instead of attempting to form the 
mind, and leaving the judgment to act. 

** To Lord Chesterfield other remarks 
apply : but Dr. Johnson has so truly and 
so wittily characterised, in few words, 
that heartless libertine’s advice to his 
son, that, without danger of corrupting 
the mind, you cannot place his works in 
the hands of youth. 

*« It should ever be kept in our recol- 
lection, that a graceful carriage—a noble 
bearing, and a generous disposition to 
sit with ease and grace, must be en- 
throned ‘in the mind’s eye’ on every 
virtuous sentiment,” 


There it is, the carriage again! But 
never mind that—to the nex’ sentence 
it’s nothink: to sit with ease and 
grace must be enthroned ‘in the mind’s 
eye’ on every virtuous sentiment!” 
lleaven bless your bones, Mr. Skele- 
ton! where are you driving us? I 
say, this sentence would puzzle the 
very Spinx himself! How can a man 
sit in his eye? If the late Mr. Finlay, 
of Streatham Academy, taught John 
Henry Anatomy Skeleton to do this, 
he’s a very wonderful pupil, and no 
mistake! as well as a finominy in 
natural history, quite exceeding that of 
Miss Mackavoy. Sich peculiar oppor- 
tunities for hobservation must make 
his remarks really valuable. * 

Well, he observes on every think 
that is at all observable, and can make 
a gen’l’man fit for gen’l’manly society. 
His beayviour at dinner and brexfast, 
at bawls and swarries, at chuch, at 
vist, at skittles, at drivin’ cabs, at 
gettin’ in an’ out of a carriage, at his 
death and burill — givin’, on every 
one of these subjicks, a plenty of 
ex’lent maxums; as we shall very soon 
see. Let’s begin about dinner —- it’s 
always a pleasant thing to hear talk of. 
Skeleton (who is a slap-up heppycure) 
says — 

** Earn the reputation of being a good 
carver ; it is a weakness to pretend su- 
periority to an art in such constant requi- 
sition, and on which so much enjoyment 


* I canot refrain from quattin, in a note, the following extract, f 
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depends. You must not crowd the plate 
—send only a moderate quantity, with 
fat and gravy; in short, whatever you 
may be carving, serve others as if you 
were helping yourself: this may be done 
with rapidity, ifthe carver takes pleasure 
in his province, and endeavours to excel, 
It is cruel and disgusting to send a lump 
of meat to any one: if at the table ofa 
friend, it is offensive; if at your own, 
unpardonable, No refined appetite can 
survive it.” 


Taken in general, I say this remark 
is admiral. I saw an instance, only 
last wick, at our table. There was, 
first, Sir James and my lady, in course, 
at the head of their own table; then 
there was Lord and Lady Smigsmag 
right and left of my lady ; Capt. Flupp, 
of the huzzas (huzza he may be; but 
he looks, to my thinkin, much more 
like a bravo); and the Bishop of Bif- 
feter, with his lady ; Haldermin Snod- 
grass, and me,—that is, I waited. 

Well, the haldermin, who was helpin 
the tuttle, puts on Biffeter’s plate a wad 
of green fat, which might way a pound 
and three quarters. His ludship goes 
at it very hearty ; but not likin to 
seprate it, tries to swallow the lump at 
one go. I recklect Lady Smigsmag 
saying gaily, “‘ What, my lord, are you 
goin that whole hog at once?” The 
bishop looked at her, rowled his eyes, 
and tried to spick; but between the 
spickin and swallerin, and the green fat, 
the consquinsies were fatle! Ile sunk 
back on his chair, his spoon dropt, his 
face became of a blew colour, and down 
he fell as dead as a nit. He recovered, 
to be sure, nex day; but not till after 
a precious deal of bleedin and dosin, 
which Dr. Drencher described for him. 

This would never have happened, 
had not the haldermin given him such 
a plate-full; and to Skeleton’s maxim 
let me add mine. 

Dinner was made for eatin, not for 
talkin: never pay compliments with 
your mouth full, 

“The person carving must bear in 
mind that a knife is a saw, by which 
means it will never slip; and should it 
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“‘ To be done with propriety, every thing must be done quietly. When the cards 
are dealt round do not sort them in all possible haste, and, having performed it in a 
most hurried manner, clap your cards on the table, looking proudly round, conscious 
of your own superiority. I speak to those in good society,—not to him who, making 
cards his trade, has his motives for thus hurrying,— that he may remark the coun- 
tenances of those with whom he plays,— that he may make observations in his mind’s 
eye, from what passes around, and use those observations to suit ulterior ends.” 


his, now, is what I call a reg’lar parrylel passidge, and renders quite clear 


Mr, Skeltonses notin of the situation of the mind’s eye.—Cuas. YLPLSH. 
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be blunt, or the meat be overdone, he will 
succeed neatly and expertly, while others 
are unequal to the task. For my part, I 
have heen accustomed to think I could 
carve any meat, with any knife; but 
lately, in France, I have found my mis- 
take,--for the meat was so overdone, and 
the knivéS so blunt, that the little merit I 
thought 1 possessed completely failed 
me. Such was never the case with any 
knife I ever met with in England. 

‘* Pity that there is not a greater reci- 
procity in the world! How much would 
France be benefited by the introduction 
of our cutlery and woollens; and we by 
much of its produce! ; 

“When the finger-glass is placed be- 
fore you, you must not drink the con- 
tents, or even rinse your mouth, and spit 
it back; although this has been done by 
some inconsiderate persons. Never, in 
short, do that of which, on reflection, you 
would be ashamed ; for instance, never 
help yourself to salt with your knife,—a 
thing which is not unfrequently done in 
la belle France in the ‘ perfumed cham- 
bers of the great.’ We all have much to 
unlearn, ere we can learn much that we 
should, My effort is ‘ to gather up the 
tares, and bind them in bundles to de- 
stroy them,’ and then to ‘ gather the 
wheat into the barn.’ 

** When the rose-water is carried round 
after dinner, dip into it the corner of your 
napkin lightly ; touch the tips of your 
fingers, and press the napkin on your 
lips. Forbear plunging into the liquid 
as into a bath.” 

This, to be sure, would be diffiklt, 
as well as ungenlmnly ; and I have 
something to say on this head, too. 

About them blue water bowls which 
are brought in after dinner, and in 
which the company makes such a bub- 
blin and spirtin ; people should be very 
careful in usin them, and mind how 
they hire short-sighted servants. Lady 
Smigsmag is a melancholy instance of 
this. Her ladyship wears two rows of 
false teeth (what the French call a rat- 
iler), and is, every body knows, one of 
the most absint of women. After din- 
ner one day (at her own honse), she 
whips out her teeth, and puts them into 
the blue bowl, as she always did, when 
the squirtin time came. Well, the 
conversation grew hanimated; and so 
much was Lady Smigsmag interested, 
that she clean forgot her teeth, and 
wen to bed without them. 

Nex morning was a dreadful dis- 
turbance in the house; sumbady had 
stolen my lady’s teeth out of her mouth ! 
But this is a loss which a lady don’t 
like positively to advertise ; so the 
matter was hushed up, and my lady got 
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a new set from Parkison’s. But no- 
body ever knew who was the thief of 
the teeth. 

A fortnight after, another dinner was 
given. Lady Smigsmag only kep a 
butler and one man, and this was a 
chap whom we used to call, profession- 
ally, Lazy Jim. Ile never did nothing 
but when he couldn’t help it; he was 
as lazy as a dormus, and as blind as a 
howl. If the plate was dirty, Jim 
never touched it until the day it was 
wanted, and the same he did by the 
glas; you might go into his pantry, and 
see dozens on ‘em with the water (he 
drenk up all the wind) which had been 
left in ’em since last dinner party? 
How such things could be allowed in 
a house, I don’t know ; it only shewed 
that Smigsmag was an easy master, 
and that Higgs, the butler, didn’t know 
his bisniss. 

Well, the day kem for the sek’nd 
party. Lazy Jim’s plate was all as 
dutty as pos’bil, and his whole work to 
do; he cleaned up the plate, the glas, 
and every think else, as he thought, 
and set out the trays and things on the 
sideboard. ‘ Law, Jim, you jackass,” 
cried out the butler, at half-past seven, 
jist as the people was a comen down 
to dinner ; * you’ve forgot the washand 
basins.” 

Jim spun down into his room,— for 
he’d forgotten ’em, sure enough ; there 
they were, however, on his shelf, and 
full of water: so he brought ’em up, 
and said nothink; but gev em a po- 
lishin wipe with the tail of his coat. 

Down kem the company to dinner, 
and set to it like good uns. The so- 
ciety was reg’lar distangy (as they say): 
there was the Duke of Laldersgit, Lord 
and Lady Barbikin, Sir Gregory Jewin, 
and Lady Suky Smithfield, asides a lot 
of commontators. The dinner was re- 
moved, and the bubble and squeakers 
(as I call’em) put down; and all the 
people began a washin themselves, like 
any think. “ Whrrrr!” went Lady 
Smigsmag ; ‘ Cloocloocloocloophizz !” 
says Lady Barbikin; “ Goggleoggle- 
oggleblrrawaw !” says Jewin (a very 
fat g’n’l'm’n) “ Blobblobgob!” began his 
grace of Haldersgit, who has got the 
widest mouth in all the peeridge, when 
all of a sudden he stopped, down went 
his washand-basin, and he gev sucha 
piercing shrick ! such a bust of agony 
as I never saw, excep when the prince 
sees the ghost in Hamlick: down went 
his basin, and up went his eyes; [ 
really thought he was going to vomick ! 
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I rushed up to his grace, squeeging 
him in the shoulders, and patting him 
on the back. Every body was in 
alarm; the duke as pale as hashes, 
grinding his teeth, frowning, and makin 
the most frightful extortions : the ladis 
were in astarrix ; and I observed Lazy 
Jim leaning against the sideboard, and 
looking as white as chock. 

I looked into his grace’s plate, and, 
on my honour as a gnimn, among the 
amins and reasons, there was two rows 
of reetH ! 

“ Law !—Heavens !—what !— your 
grace!—is it possible,” said Lady 
Smigsmag, puttin her hand into the 
duke’ s plate. “ Dear Duke of Alders- 
gate ! asL live, they are my lost teeth!” 

Flesh and blud coodn’t stand this, 
and I bust out laffin, till I thought I 
should split ; a footman’s a man, and 
as impregnable as hany other to the 
ridiklous. J bust, and every body bust 
after me—lords and ladies, duke and 
butler, and all-- every body excep Lazy 
Jim. 

Would you blieve it? He hadn't 
cleaned out the glasses, und the com- 
pany was a washin themselves in second- 
hand water, a fortnit old ! 

I don’t wish to insinuate that this 
kind of thing is general ; only people 
had better take warnin by me and 
Mr. Skeleton, and wash theirselves at 
home. Lazy Jeames was turned off 
the nex morning, took to drinkin and 
evil habits, and is now, in consquints, 
a leftenant-general in the Axillary Le- 
gend. Let’s now get on to what Skel- 
ton calls his “ Derelictions ”— here’s 
some of ’em, and very funny one’s they 
are too. What do you think of Num- 
ber 1, by way of a dereliction ? 

“4. A knocker on the door of a lone 
house in the country. 

««2, When on horseback, to be followed 
by a groom in a fine livery ; or, when in 
your gig or cab, with a ‘ tiger’ so adorned 
byyour side. George 1V.,whose taste was 
never excelled, if ever equalled, always, 
excepting on state occasions, exhibited 
his retinue in plain liveries—a grey frock 
being the usual dress of his grooms. 

“4, To elbow people as you walk is 
rude. For such uncouth beings, perhaps, 

a good thrashing would be the best mo- 
ioe ; only there might be disagreeables 
attending the correction, in the shape of 
ners functionaries. 

- When riding with a companion, 


be = two or three “horse- lengths before 
or behind. 
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© 40, When walking with one friend, 
and you encounter another, although you 
may stop and speak, never introduce the 
strangers, unless each expresses a wish 
to that effect. 

*© 15. Be careful to check vulgarities in 
children ; for instance: ‘ ‘Tom, did you 
get wet?’—‘ No; Bob did, but 1 cut 
away. You should also affectionately 
rebuke an unbecoming tone and manner 
in children. 

18. To pass a glass, or any drinking 
vessel, by the brim, or to offer a lady a 
bumper, are things equally in bad taste. 

49, To look from the window to ascer- 
tain who has knocked, whilst the servant 
goes to the door, must not be done. 

“26, Humming, drumming, or whis- 
tling, we must avoid, as disrespectful to 
our company. 

«27, Never whisper in company, nor 
make confidants of mere acquaintance. 

€ 28, Vulgar abbreviations, such as gent 
for gentleman, or buss for omnibus, &c., 
must be shunned. 

**29, Make no noise in eating ; as, when 
you masticate with the lips unclosed, 
the action of the jaw is heard. It is 
equally bad in iden, Gulping loudly 
is abominable — it is but habit — unre- 


strained, no more; but enough to dis. 
“er 

“ 30. ‘To do any thing that might be ob- 
noxious to censure, or even bear animad- 
version from eccentricity, you must take 
care not to commit. o 

‘31. Be especially cautious not to 
drink while Your plate is sent to be 
replenished. 

“« 32. A bright light in a dirty lamp * 
is not to be endured. 

‘« 33. The statue of the Achilles in Hyde 
Park is in bad taste. ‘To erect a statue in 
honour of a hero in a defensive attitude, 
when his good sword has carved his re- 
nown—Ila, ha, ha!” 

Ia, ha, ha! isn’t that reg’lar ridik- 
lous? Not the statute I mean, but the 
dereliction, as Skillyton calls it. Ha, 
ha, ha! indeed! Defensive hattitude! 
He may call that nasty naked figger 
defensive—I say it’s hoffensive, ‘and 
no mistake. But read the whole bunch 
of remarx, Mr. Yorker; a’nt they rich? 
—a’nt they what you may call a perfect 
gallixy of derelictions ? 

Take, for instance, twenty-nine and 
thutty- -one — gulpins, mastigatin, and 
the haction of the jaw! Why, sich 
things a’nt done, not by the knife-boy, 
and ‘the skillery-made, who dine in the 
back kitchin after we’ve done! And nex 
appeal to thutty-one. Why shouldn’t 
a man drink, when his plate’s taken 


* «If in the hall, or in your cab, ‘this, if seen a second t time, admits no excuse : 


durn away the man.” 
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away? Is it unnatral? is it ungen’- 
m’n'ly? is it unbecomin? If he’d said 
that a chap shouldn’t drink when his 
glass is taken away, that would be a 
reason, and a good one. Now let’s read 
“hayteen.” Pass a glass by the brim ! 
Put your thum and fingers, I spose. 
The very notin makes me all over un- 
comfrble ; and, in all my experience of 
society, 1 never saw no not a coal- 
heaver do such a thing. Nex comes: 


‘*The most barbarous modern intro- 
duction is the habit of wearing the hat in 
the ‘ salon,’ as now practised even in the 
presence of the ladies, 

“When, in making a morning call, 
you give your card at the door, the ser- 
vant should be instructed to do his duty, 
and not stand looking at the name on the 
card while you speak to him.” 


There’s two rules for you! Who 
does wear a hat in the salong? Nobody, 
as Lever saw. And as for Number 40, 
1 can only say, on my own part indi- 
vidiwidiwally, and on the part of the 
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me about doing my duty, I’ll instruct 
him about the head, I will. No man 
should instruct other people’s servants. 
No man should bully or talk loud toa 
gen’l’m’n who, from his wery situation, 
is hincapabie of defense or reply. I've 
known this cistim to be carried on by 
low swaggerin fellars in clubbs and pri- 
vit houses, but never by reel gen’l’m’n. 
And now for the last maxum, or dere- 
liction : 


“« The custom of putting the knife in 
the mouth is so repulsive to our feelings 
as men, is so entirely at variance with 
the manners of gentlemen, that I deem it 
unnecessary to inveigh against it here. 
The very appearance of the act is 


‘A monster of so odious mien, 
That to be hated, needs but to be seen.’ ” 


Oh, Heavens! the notion is over- 
powerin! I once see a gen’l’m’n cut 
his head off eatin peez that way. 
Knife in your mouth !—oh !—fawgh ! 
—it makes me all over. Mrs. Cook, 


perfession, that if ever Mr. Skelton do have the kindniss to git me a 
comes to a house where I am the _ basin! 
gen’l'm’n to open the door, and instrux # : % 


Iu this abrupt way Mr. Yellowplush’s article concludes, The notion con- 
veyed in the last paragraph was too disgusting for his delicate spirit, and caused 
him emotions that are neither pleasant to experience nor to describe. 

It may be objected to his communication, that it contains some orthographic 
eccentricities, and that his acuteness surpasses considerably his education. But 
a gentleman of his rank and talent was the exact person fitted to criticise the 
volume which forms the subject of his remarks. We at once saw that only 
Mr. Yellowplush was fit for Mr. Skelton, Mr. Skelton for Mr. Yellowplush. 
There is a luxury of fashionable observation, a fund of apt illustration, an inti- 
macy with the first leaders of the ¢on, and a richness of authentic anecdote, 
which is not to be found in any other writer of any other periodical. He who 
looketh from a tower sees more of the battle than the knights and captains 
engaged in it; and, in like manner, he who stands behind a fashionable table 
knows more of society than the guests who sit at the board. It is from this 
source that our great novel-writers have drawn their experience, retailing the 
truths which they learned. 

It is not impossible that Mr. Yellowplush may continue his communications, 
when we shall be able to present the reader with the only authentic picture of 

Jushionable life which has been given to the world in our time. All the rest are 
stolen and disfigured copies of that original piece, of which we are proud to be in 
possession. 

After our contributor’s able critique, it is needless for us to extend our 
remarks upon Mr. Skelton’s book. We have to thank that gentleman for some 


hours’ extraordinary amusement ; and shall be delighted at any further produc- 
tions of his pen. ‘ 
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“ Turse are the times that try men’s 
souls ;”” and not men’s souls only, but 
many other things also. As in a gal- 
lant ship, bearing up against a gale of 
wind, every timber, every spar, every 
yard of canvass, every rope, in its turn 
experiences the strain, and none but 
such as are sound and good can stand 
the trial ; so now, the whole of our insti- 
tutions in succession,—and not merely 
our institutions, but the laws which 
establish, limit, define, and guard them, 
—are brought to the test of their ut- 
most powers, and have to undergo the 
closest scrutiny as to their wisdom and 
utility. 

The point at which the strain is just 
now felt, is the Grenville Act; accord- 
ing to the provisions of which, all pe- 
titions complaining of undue elections 
to the House of Commons are tried. 
An attack upon this statute is about to 
be made by the Radical and Ministerial 
party: not, if they would speak the 
truth, because it works unjustly or un- 
fairly towards them ; not because they 
have any more impartial tribunal to 
propose ; but merely because it happens 
that the greater number of criminals, 
at the present moment, is found in 
their own party, and they consequently 
feel a strong repugnance to any tri- 
bunal, or any course of proceeding at 
all: — except, perhaps, one in which 
they might have the naming of the 
judge and the selecting of the jury. 

As things are, they have a horror of 
the approaching trial, and cry out, like 
the felon whose guilt had been esta- 
blished by the fullest proof, “* My lord, 
1 complain to you of those men [the 
jury]; they are conspiring together to 
take away my life!” 

Now, it is not our object to defend 
the existing law, commonly called the 
Grenville Act, as a perfect and un- 
improvable system. We care not how 
soon it is exchanged for a better. But 
we do mean to say, that, with all its 
faults, it works impartially ; and that, 
whatever charges are to be brought 
against it, may be brought with just as 
much truth by Tories as by Whigs: 
for that, as its essence, after all, consists 
in the drawing of lots, it must inevit- 
ably happen that the lot must come up, 
in an extensive average of cases, as often 
right as wrong ; and that the right and 
the wrong decisions are equally distri- 
buted between the two parties. 


The Grenville Act. 
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Let us see how this works in prac- 
tice. The Conservatives are just now 
exulting, and the Whigs and Radicals 
trembling with fear, because the inti- 
midation, personation, and _ perjury, 
practised in Ireland, have been so ex- 
tensive as to furnish good grounds, it 
is said, for petitions against twenty of 
O'Connell’s tail. Now, what is the 
more reasonable way of moderating 
this expectation? It is as follows: 

First, for twenty seats petitioned for, 
read fifteen. To go to so expensive a 
tribunal, under the most favourable 
circumstances, as a committee of the 
Ilouse of Commons, without a good 
case, would be the greatest folly ; and 
we therefore expect to see, when the 
evidence comes to be thrown into legal 
shape, and submitted to experienced 
eyes, that some portion of the petitioners 
will be advised not to persevere. 

Fifteen petitions, then, are presented, 
supported by good evidence. The 
committees are to be chosen by ballot, 
in a house equally divided. We have, 
therefore, a fair right to expect, that, 
in half the cases, the committees struck 
will have a majority of Whigs, and in 
the other half, a majority of Conserva- 
tives. Now, from the first class, the 
Whig committees, we plainly declare 
that it is folly to expect to gain a 
single seat. The whole advantage, 
then, which we can reasonably look to 
gain by these Irish petitions, is about 
seven or eight seats. 

“ And is that all?” some one will 
perhaps exclaim. “Then it is not 
worth my while to subscribe to the 
Irish Petition Fund. If you can gain 
no more than six or eight seats, why 
make such a noise about it ?” 

Softly, my good sir. What is it you 
are asked for? A single sovereign; 
or, if you are wealthy, a ten or a 
twenty-pound note. Is that such a 
mighty sacrifice? And as to the re- 
sults, we are prepared to contend, that, 
even taking this moderate view of them, 
they are well worth this, and even a 
much higher purchase. The actual 
ministerial majority is not, at this mo- 
ment, more than seventeen or eighteen. 
To take even six seats from it, and to 
add them to the other side, reduces it 
to five or six. Then England, too, let 


it be remembered, has its petitions to 
present; from which several votes may 
And the next four months 


be gained. 
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can hardly pass without producing a 
few single elections, most of which 
will probably terminate in favour of 
the Conservatives. Consequently, a 
very sedate and rational view of the 
case establishes a reasonable proba- 
bility that the O'Connell cabinet may 
be in an actual minority before Easter. 
And is that result not worth some slight 
exertion ? 

* So then,” says O'Connell, “ you 
plainly confess the confidence you have 
in the perjury of Tory committees !” 

This is the point to which we wish 
to advert. Such an allegation, even if 
it came from the father of lies himself, 
ought not to pass without an answer. 
Let us at once come to close quarters 
with it. 

O'Connell says, that he has had 


ample experience of “the perjury of 


Tory committees” — that all Tory com- 
mittees will readily perjure themselves 
to gain a seat, and so on. 

Now, how does he arrive at this 
frightful conclusion? Of course, he 
cannot be acquainted with the details 
ofall the cases which have been de- 
cided by Tory committees—i. e. com- 
mittees in which the majority have 
been Tories— during the last few 
years. Supposing him to have had 
some insight into the working of two 
or three committees, and to have been 
shocked by their decisions, that would 
not justify him in stigmatizing a dozen 
others, consisting of nearly a hundred 
different gentlemen, as perjured and 
forsworn. 

lle must, therefore, have come to 
the conclusion from taking a general 
view of results. We must have ob- 
served — what is really the case — that 
committees containing a majority of 
Conservatives, have generally, not uni- 
versally, decided in favour of a Con- 
servative petitioner, or against the pe- 
ution of a Whig-Radical. And, find- 
ing this result to be the ordinary one, 
he comes to the conclusion that all 
“Tory committees” have perjured 
themselves, and will perjure them- 
selves to the end of time! 

But it must never be forgotten, that 
“half the truth isa lie.” What right 
has Mr. O'Connell, in taking such a 
view, and pronouncing such a verdict, 
as this, to throw out of his calculation 
entirely all the “ Whig committees,” or 
committees in which the majority con- 
sisted of Whigs and Radicals? What 
semblance of fairness is there in entirely 
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forgetting all these, and never asking 
whether, in these cases also, the de- 
cision has not always been according 
to the political bias of the majority ? 
Now, let us look at the facts. We 
are told that Tory committees always 
perjure themselves — always decide in 
favour of their own party. Of the 
“ perjury’ we shall presently speak ; 
but we must deny, as we pass, that 
Tory committees have always decided 
in favour of their own interest. We 
can remember one instance, at least, 
within the last three years, in which 
such a committee decided quite against 
its own bias. But how have the Whig 
committees conducted themselves? Let 
us come to this part of the question. 
At the opening of the new parlia- 
ment in 1835, a great number of peti- 
tions were presented. Of these, about 
twenty went to actual trial. In ¢en cases, 
the committees, when reduced, had a 
clear majority of Whigs and Radicals ; 
in éwo, the decision lay with the Neu- 
trals; in the remainder, the majorities 
were Conservative. Now, let us ascer- 
tain the facts as to these ten “* Whig 
committees.” ‘They were as follow : 


1. Rocnester.-—A petition was 
presented from this borough against 
the return of Mr. Ilodges, a Whig- 
Radical. The committee, when re- 
duced, consisted of,— 


Mr. Greene, Mr. Loch, Mr. Scour- 
field, Mr. H. Marsland, Mr.W. Locke, 
Mr. Bolling, Mr. Shaw Lefevre, Mr. 
R. Colborne, Mr. G. Wilbraham, Mr, 
B. Thompson, Mr. M‘ Taggart. 

Being eight Whigs to three Con- 
servatives. ‘Their decision was in fa- 
vour of Mr. Hodges, and confirmed 
him as the sitting member. 

2. Monmoutu.—A_ petition was 
presented against Mr. B. Hall, a Ra- 
dical. The committee consisted of,— 

Mr. Blamire, Hon. R. Westenra, 
Mr. Talfourd, Mr. Pinney, Hon. W. 
Gordon, Sir R, Musgrave, Mr. Sturt, 
Mr. Elwes, Mr. Bellew, Mr. Chaplin, 
Mr. Strutt. 

Being seven Whigs against four 
Conservatives. Their decision was 
against the petitioners, and in favour 
of Mr. Hall, the sitting member. 

3. YOUGHALL senta petition against 
Mr. John O'Connell. The committee 
was thus constituted : 

Mr. French, Mr. Burdon, Mr. 
Handley, Lord Alford, Mr. 8. Macs 
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kenzie, Lord J. Russell, Sir J. Mor- 
daunt, Mr. B. East, Mr. W. Turner, 
Mr. Heathcoat, Mr. Bewes. 


Being eight Whigs to three Con- 
servatives. Their decision was, ac- 
cordingly, in favour of Mr. O’Connell. 


4. Ennis presented a petition against 
the return of Mr. Bridgman, one of 
“ the tail.” The committee was com- 
posed of,—Mr. Dilwyn, Sir R. He- 
ron, Mr. Buckingham, Lord C. Ha- 
milton, Mr. Eaton, Mr. Fector, Lord 
Brudenell, Gen. Palmer, Mr. North, 
Mr. Speirs, Mr. M*‘ Leod. 


Being sir Whigs, four Conservatives, 
and one Neutral. And their return 
was, as might have been expected, that 
Mr. Bridgman was duly elected. 


5. Cork had returned two Con- 
servatives— Col. Chatterton and Mr. 
Leycester. A petition was presented 
against their return by Dr. Baldwin 
and Mr. O'Callaghan. The committee 
struck consisted of,— 

Sir J. Byng, Sir R. Nagle, Lord 
Howick, Mr. Scholefield, Lord Milton, 


Mr. Pechell, Mr. Power, Mr. Brad- 
shaw, Mr. Maher, Mr. Eaton, and 
Mr. M‘Leod. 


Being nine Whigs and Radicals, and 
only ¢wo Conservatives. And not long 
were they in unseating the two sitting 
members, and adding Messrs. Baldwin 
and O'Callaghan as “two fresh joints to 
O’Connell’s tail. 


6. [pswicu presented a similar case, 
Two Conservatives had been elected, 
and Messrs. Wason and Morrison pe- 
titioned against them. The committee 
consisted rs 

Mr. W. I’. Campbell, Mr. Black- 
stone, Mr. Burton, Mr. Fort, Mr. 
Hughes, Mr. Gully, Mr. Ryle, Mr. 
Chapman, Mr. P. Stewart, Mr. Fitz- 
stmon, Mr. Plumptre. 


Being eight Whigs and three Con- 
servatives. And in this case the Whigs 
were not satisfied with merely seating 
their men; but they took the fullest 
revenge in their power, by throwing a// 
the costs upon the two Conservatives. 


7. Roscommon sent up a petition 
against O’Connor Don, one of O’Con- 
nell’s retainers. It was sent to a com- 
mittee consisting of,-— 

Mr. Tooke, Sir G. 


Crewe, Sir W. 
Molesworth, Mr. Hi. 


Johnstone, Mr. 


B. Baring, Mr. Barnard, Mr. Dobbin, 
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Mr. Paget, Mr. Brotherton, Mr. 
Leader, Mr. Walker. 
Being eight Whigs to three Con- 


servatives. The sitting member was 
confirmed in his seat without much he- 
sitation. 


8. Carzow had returned Colonel 
Bruen and Mr. Kavanagh, two Con- 
servatives. A petition was presented 
against this return, and it was referred 
to the following committee : 

Mr. Tulk, Earl of Kerry, Sir R. 
Bulkeley, Mr. H. D. Goring, Gen. 
Sharpe, Mr. Marjoribanks, Mr. Boll- 
ing, Sir W. Geary, Lord Pollington, 
Mr. Scrope, and Mr, Seale. 

Being seven Whigs, three Conserv- 
atives, and one Neutral. This com- 
mittee very speedily unseated the two 
Conservatives; and, as they could not 
seat O’Connell’s nominees, they de- 
clared it a void election. 


9. Penryn had elected Sir R. M. 
Rolfe, the solicitor-general. He was 
petitioned against on the score of 


bribery ; but the committee con- 
sisted of,— 
Mr. Wilks, Sir A. Agnew, Mr. 


Hurst, Mr. Ainsworth, Capt. Alsager, 
Col. Sibthorpe, Mr. T. R. Kemp, Sir 
Ii. P. Campbell, Mr. T. Baring, Mr. 
Hector, and Mr. Seale. 

Being six Whigs to five Conserv- 
tives: and the six Whigs, though the 
fact of bribery was abundantly made 
out, were quite incapable of conviction, 
as to Sir R. M. Rolfe’s knowledge of 
it; and they therefore confirmed him in 
his seat. 

10. Lastly, Huxr petitioned against 
the return of Col. Thompson, a Radical. 
The committee was formed of,— 

Mr. Entwisle, Mr. Scholefield, Mr. 
R. V. Smith, Sir G. Crewe, Col. Butler, 
Hon. A. Cooper, Mr. Bannerman, Mr. 
B. Baring, Mr. Hodges, Mr. Ruthven, 
and Mr. Oswald. 


Being eight Whigs to three Con- 
servatives ; and they quickly awarded 
the seat to Col. Thompson. 


Ilere, then, are all the Whig com- 
mittees—that is, committees with a 
majority of Whigs—which sat in 
1835. And not in one single case out 
of the ten did they fail to decide in 
favour of their own party ! 

Now, it is morally impossible that 
the merits of the case could be, in all 
these ten petitions, with the Whig can- 
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didates. Not less than from 20,0001. to 
50,000/., on the lowest estimate, must 
have been spent by the Conservatives 
on these ten petitions ; and it is alto- 
gether incredible, that in every one of 
them they should have been entirely 
wrong in their calculations. 

But, besides these ten “* Whig com- 
mittees,” there were two which were 
neither decidedly Whig nor positively 
Tory. These were,— 

The Dus.in, which, as first struck, 
consisted of,— Mr. Rundle, Lord J. 
Stuart, Sir R. Donkin, Mr. E. Hol- 
land, Mr. J. H. Vivian, and Lord A. 
Conyngham, Whigs; Mr. Vesey, Mr. 
John Neeld, and Mr. Balfour, Con- 
servatives ; and Mr. Maxwell, and 
Mr. G. F. Young, who were not de- 
cidedly either Whigs or Conservatives. 
Lord A. Conyngham being excused on 
the score of indisposition, and Mr. 
Maxwell, one of the neutrals, being 
placed in the chair, the committee be- 
came, to all intents and purposes, a fair 
one,—or, at least, as free from party 
bias as such a body could be expected 
to be. And this committee unseated 
O'Connell and Ruthven, and seated 
West and Hamilton. 


The other, the Win sor committee, 
was curiously constituted. It had only 
three decided Whigs on it, and but 
two Conservatives. The remaining 
six were, Sir James Graham (then of 
doubtful politics), Sir E. D. Scott, Sir 
II. Verney, Mr. Pusey, Mr. H. Wilson, 
and Mr. Walter Long,—six individuals 
upon no one of whose votes could the 
whippers-in on either side calculate. 
This was, assuredly, as fair a com- 
mittee as the house could furnish ; and 
this committee unseated Sir J. De 
Beauvoir, and returned Sir J. Elley. 

The remaining committees of 1835 
—we do not exactly know their num- 
ber—were what O'Connell calls “ Tory 
committees,”— that is, they had, on 
each, six or more Conservatives, form- 
ing the majority. And we believe 
that in nearly every case they decided 
in favour of their own party. In one 
case, however, if not in more, the de- 
cision arrived at was in favour of the 
Whig. Mr. Broadwood petitioned 
against Mr. Hurst, and claimed the 
seat for Hlorsuam, and the committee 
consisted of,—Mr. W. Miles, Colonel 
Baillie, Mr. F. Turner, Mr. 7’. Bag- 
shawe, Sir C. Dalbiac, Mr. C. Russell, 
Hon. C, E. Law, Mr. W. Jones, Sir T, 
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Fremantle, Hon. J. Knox, and Mr. J. 
C. Pelham. 

Now, at least nine of these were 
decided Conservatives. And yet they 
retained Mr. Hurst in his seat, and re- 
fused to decide in favour of the ad- 
herent of their own party. 

Can Mr. O’Connell, or any other of 
the execrators of “ Tory committees,” 
produce a similar case on the other 
side? We have shewn that every one 
of the ten committees of 1835, in which 
the Whigs had a working majority of 
thick-and-thin men, decided in favour 
of the Whig or Radical candidate. 
IIave we omitted any? Ifso, let it be 
pointed out. Ifnot, then is the par- 
tiality of the “ Whig committees ” 
more clearly and entirely established 
than that of the Tory ones. 

“* But do you admit (probably some 
one will exclaim) that in almost every 
single case the decision was given in 
favour of that party which had most 
votes in the committee?” We do, 
without any reserve. And we will 
be yet more explicit. We should 
hold it to be the best and soundest 
policy, in the ensuing session, for 
the agents on each side, as soon as 
a committee is struck, and the ma- 
jority known to be Whig or Conserv- 
ative, as the case may be, to meet and 
appoint a referee, of legal experience, 
who should look over the briefs and the 
evidence in support of the case ; and, if 
he found that party which had a majority 
in the committee to have also a decent 
case, to declare the seat to be his, 
without giving either the other side or 
the committee any trouble. Why spend 
money and labour without a possibility 
of success’? If a Whig is petitioned 
against, aud the committee struck has 
six Whigs on it out of the eleven, 
it is a settled point, before the case is 
opened, that whichever line of proceed- 
ing would benefit the Conservative peti- 
tioner shall not be taken. And we claim 
very litthe more impartiality for the 
Conservatives. 

Perhaps some one will say, “ How 
shocking! Can any thing possibly 
he worse !” We answer, Yes, things 
might easily be made much worse. 
At present there is a reciprocity of 
wrong, a balance of injustice. We 
have * Tory committees ” favouring 
Tory candidates, and “ Whig com- 
mittees ” favouring Whigs; but a very 
little alteration might give us a tri- 
bunal wholly Whig or wholly Tory; 








and then all the wrong would be in- 
flicted by the one party, all the injus- 
tice suffered by the other. ‘This would 
be infinitely worse than the present 
system ; and yet this, if he could but 
get the management into his own hands, 
would be what O’Connell would most 
desire. 

But a word or two on the charge 
of “ perjury.” We have shewn that 
the guilt of always deciding in favour 
of their own party, belongs even more 
clearly to “ Whig committees ”’ than to 
Tory ones. We have shewn that in 
every individual case, at the opening of 
the last parliament, in which a ques- 
tion between Whig and Tory was sent 
to a Whig committee, the decision was 
in favour of the Whig. Yet we do not 
charge these Whigs with “ perjury.” 
We should be sorry, indeed, to believe 
that (except among the Roman Ca- 
tholic members, who can have absolu- 
tion at any time, for perjury or any 
other crime, by dropping on their knees 
for five minutes before a priest)— we 
should be sorry to believe that there 
were sixty or seventy English gentle- 
men in that House who could even be 
suspected of violating their words, 
much less their solemn oath before 
God and their country. It is not 
perjury that they commit, even when 
they do the greatest wrong. 

For instance: Take the Longford 
and the Carlow committees of last 
year. In both these cases the whole 
chance of the Conservative petitioners 
lay in persuading the committee to 
open the register. Except the com- 
mittee would consent tu do this, there 
was not a hope of success. This was 
well understood all along. 

Now, oue of these committees had a 
Conservative bias, the other contained 
a majority of Whigs. Accordingly, the 
one consented to open the register, 
the other refused. The consequence 
was, that in one case the Conservative 
recovered his seat, in the other he was 
defeated. 

But there was no “ perjury” in either 
case. No one can lay his finger ona 
single law or order of parliament, or 
other regulation, which was violated in 
either case. Both these committees 
were free to open, or to refuse to open, 
the register. They decided according 
to their respective political feelings ; 
but it is mere folly to call this 
* forswearing themselves.” 

‘Though most people ave acquainted 
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with the process prescribed by the pre- 
sent law, it cannot waste much time or 
space to describe the system as it now 
exists. 

A petition is presented, a certain 
time given for furnishing securities for 
the costs, and then a day is appointed 
to ballot for the committee. On that 
day, the agents on both sides being 
called in, the Llouse proceeds to the 
ballot. The names of all the members 
being thrown into a box, a clerk pro- 
ceeds to draw them forth, one by one, 
and each member is called as his name 
is drawn. If present, he is set down 
as one of the unreduced committee. 
If absent, the clerk passes on. As soon 
as a list of thirty-three names is thus ob- 
tained, the agents on each side proceed 
to another room, and forthwith strike 
off on each side eleven. The remain- 
ing eleven then constitute the commit- 
tee as reduced. They are called to the 
table and sworn ; and the next day they 
proceed to business. 

Now, it is evident that, on an average 
of cases, that side of the Llouse which 
furnishes the best attendance on these 
ballots must have the majority on most 
of these committees. Suppose, for 
instance, that the House goes to a 
ballot, with 180 Whigs and Radicals, 
and only 150 Conservatives, present. 
In all probability, the thirty-three 
names first set down will be those 
of 18 Whig or Radicals, and only 15 
Conservatives. But suppose them to 
be 17 Whigs and 16 Conservatives, 
They are then reduced in the adjoin- 
ing room, when the Whig agent strikes 
off 11 of the Conservatives, leaving 
only 5; while the: Conservative agent 
strikes off 11 of the Whigs, leaving 6. 
The Whigs then begin operations next 
morning with a majority of 1. They 
appoint a chairman of their own party, 
who, if, by the absence of one of their 
members, he should have occasion to 
exercise it, has a double vote ; and thus 
their ascendancy is secured, and the 
committee becomes, to all intents and 
purposes, “a Whig committee.” 

Such is the operation of the Gren- 
ville Act. And it is singular that this 
act should have been allowed to ope- 
rate without complaint for nearly half 
a century, during the whole of which 
time it almost inevitably worked with 
advantage to the one side of the House, 
and with disadvantage to the other, 
and should now fall into disgrace 
at the very moment, above all others, 
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in which its operations must necessarily 
approach the nearest to impartiality ! 

For never before could this system 
work so impartially as now. In 1818, 
for instance, or in 1828, the House of 
Commons was formed of 420 minis- 
terial members, and 230 of the oppo- 
sition. In 1833, Lord Althorpe had 
nearly 500 supporters, and Sir Robert 
Peel scarcely 200. At either of these 
periods, therefore, it was scarcely pos- 
sible for a committee to be formed, by 
balloting from such a House, without 
a certainty that the majority must be 
of the same character as was the ma- 
jority of the House. But now, at the 
moment chosen for an attack on the 
Grenville Act, the case is so singularly 
altered, that on one side of the House 
sits a body of 338 members, and, on the 
other, one of 320; and it follows, that 
if both parties attend equally well, it 
must be impossible for any one to cal- 
culate before hand of what complexion 
any committee will be ; nor will it be 
possible for either side to have, in any 
case, a decided advantage. Never be- 
fore, therefore, had the Grenville Act 
nearly so good an opportunity of work- 
ing with fairness to both parties, as at 
the present moment, which is especially 
chosen for a furious attack upon it. 

In fact, so manifestly impossible is it 
even to get up a fair ground of accusa- 
tion against the existing system, with- 
out the aid of falsehood, that even the 
most respectable of the ministerial ad- 
vocates have been obliged to indulge a 
little in this way. They have lately 
told us, that the Whigs and Radicals 
attend the ballot much more negli- 
gently than the Conservatives,—a state- 
ment which is at once disproved by the 
least reference to the list of election 
committees of 1835, in which the Whigs 
had a decided advantage. They next 
tell us, that they labour under this dis- 
advautage,—that many of their body, 
being cabinet ministers, or otherwise 
officially engaged, are disabled from 
attending election committees, and 
thus the Conservatives start with a 
clear numerical advantage. In answer 
to which we remark, that on the 
Youghall committee Lord John Russsll 
sat; on the Cork, Lord Howick; and 
on the Longford, last session, Sir J. C. 
Hobhouse. These were ministers of 
the first class ; besides which we find 
Sir R. Donkin sitting on the Dublin, 
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and Mr. Vernon Smith on the Hull. 
Now, as five, on the reduced lists, repre- 
sent three times that number first chosen, 
each committee being reduced from 
33 to 11, we have a right to reckon 
upon no fewer than fifteen official per- 
sons as actually chosen upon election 
committees in the last parliament. On 
this view, instead of considering the 
ministers as being kept by their offi- 
cial duties from the opportunity of at- 
tending on these occasions, we should 
rather be apt to give them credit for 
the best attendance of any class of 
individuals in the whole House. 

Never, then, was the Grenville Act in 
such favourable circumstances before. 
Never before was the House so equally 
divided as to give, on an average of 
ballots, no probable advantage to either 
side. If that statute be now repealed, 
we shall have to record the practical 
absurdity, that it was tolerated so long 
as it could hardly operate otherwise 
than unequally, but repealed the very 
moment it began to threaten an im- 
partial system. 

But would we, then, advocate the 
retention of this system? To that we 
reply, by asking, first, What is the 
system that it is proposed to substitute 
for it? Itis upon this point that the 
expediency and justice of a repeal of 
the Grenville Act turns. Change it, 
by all means, if you can, for a better ; 
but do not change it for a worse. 

A year or two back, considerable 
dissatisfaction having been expressed 
at the contradictory decisions of the 
revising barristers all over England, 
Lord John Russell proposed an entirely 
new system of appointments. He pro- 
posed to take the power of nominating 
these functionaries out of the hands of 
the judges, whose appointments had 
never been even suspected of political 
partisanship, and to place it in the 
hands of the lord-chancellor—in other 
words, of the cabinet! The drift of 
which very cool proposition was, to 
give to the ministry, through their 
creatures, the power of tampering with 
the Reform-bill at their pleasure. If 
any distinct plan were brought forward 
for the repeal of the Grenville Act, we 
should expect it to contain some such 
scheme as this. But, if this is the game 
to be played, let the Conservatives 
stand by the Grenville Act. 
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THREE SONNETS FOR NOVEMBER. 


BY SIR MORGAN O'DOHERTY, BART. 


A. 


’Tis now some years, how many I forget, 
Since Parliament gave up the good old rule 
By which, six weeks before the feast of Yule 
(Christmas in Scottish), both the houses met: 
When, after quantum suff. of speeches set, 
Gravely delivered by the sage or fool ; 
The wise effata of the boy from school 
Loose on a legislating mission let ; 
The jabbering of the economic quack, 
The weighty prosing of the beef-fed squire, 
The brazen bawling of the Treasury hack, 
Exchequer juggling, and the bellowing dire 
Of “ Hear, hear, hear!” bursting from hungry pack — 
The whipper-in leading his noisy quire ; 


II. 


And other caperings, known to all who ever 
Have snufied the Protomartyr chapel’s air, 
Such as loud howls of patriotism rare,— 
“ Justice to Ireland!” “ Rapale now or never!” 
“¢ Bishops avaunt !” “ The Church from State must sever !” 
“ Starve we the poor!” “ The ballot, and no bread !” 
‘* Reform the House!” * The houseless die unfed !” 
Sung out by jobbers trained, and rats right clever,— 
The business of the county, as ’tis called 
(Much better it were done, if Mr. Ketch 
Had helped three-fourths of them their necks to stretch), 
Being thus in famous fashion overhauled, 
They might consider all their labours done, 
And leave the after-session time to fun : 


III. 


That is, such fun as scrambling hard for place, 
Which those who lose it think no fun at all. 
And now in Downing Street, or fair Whitehall 

Is many a whitened cheek, and lengthened face. 

This early meeting for the Tory chase 
Of 38 leaves all things clear and free. 

The deficit of Rice; the bunglery 

Of protocolling Cupid; the grimace 

Of Mulgrave grinning at the [rish church ; 
The Yankee swindle ; the Canadian storm 

(In teapot, I allow); the precious lurch 
We're left in Spain and Portugal,—will form 

A pretty preface, which, before November 

Closes, the Whigs right sorely will remember ! 

M. O’D. 


Vinall’s, Cadogan Arms, Sloane Street, Oct. 30. 
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